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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The ‘Parson KIn- 
NERSLEY ” inquired after by Mr. Parke 
(p. 338) seems to have been a profligate 
scoundrel, whose doings stand recorded in 
the 17th vol. of Howell’s State Trials, where 
is given the report of two trials for forgery, 
or paying away of forged notes to a large 
amount, of which he was declared guilty. 
This was in 1729, and in a note, p. 279, 
we find that this same man had in 5 Geo. I. 
(1719) been previously convicted of mis- 
demeanour in endeavouring to extort 
money from Lord Sunderland under a 
threat of accusation of an unnatural crime. 
He died in prison, 7 April, 1729. 

It is remarkable that there does not 
appear any allusion to his early life, as 
connected with the strange story of the 
raven, which from the preface to the 
sermon must have made some noise at the 
time, for it is there stated that ‘* several 
trivial penny books and ballads had been 
printed and dispersed in London, giving a 
narration of the said wonderful thing.” 

The tract itself has not the slightest 
interest, being merely a rambling stringing 
of texts of Scripture without any apparent 
connexion with the professed object of the 
sermon; but it might be amusing if any 
of your readers would furnish us with some 
of the ballads and notices of these penny 
books. F. R, A. 

Oak House, Pendleton. 

B. E. asks for information respecting 
the authorship of a little book entitled 
“A ProresTant’s RESOLUTION: shew- 
ing his reasons why he will not be a Papist. 
Digested into so plain a method of ques- 
tion and answer, that an ordinary capacity 
may be able to defend the Protestant Re- 
ligion against the most cunning Jesuit or 
Popish Priest. 1 Pet. iii. 5. The five and 
twentieth edition. London: Printed for 
John Clark and Richard Hett, at the Bible 
and Crown in the Poultry. M.p.cc.xxvItt. 
Sm. 8vo.”’ 

D. A. Y. says, “Is there not a slight 
error in Mr. Cunningham’s account in 
your last No. of Gent. Mag. p. 468, re- 
lative to RatpH AGAs? It is there stated 
that John Payne died possessed of the 
manor of Stoke by Nayland, and on that 
ground it was that his son John Payne was 
found to be a ward of the Crown, that 
manor being held of the king in capite by 
Knight’s Service. From the Inquisition 
which will be found mentioned in Cole’s 
Esch. vol. 7, p. 144 (in Brit. Mus.) it 
appears that John Payne died leaving 
his son, John, aged 19, and that at 
his death he held a capital messuage, &c. 
called Sheldrake in Stoke, of the prior 
of Stoke, in socage; also 80 acres, called 


Jacobs in Stokenhouse, held of the manor 
of Polstead, in socage; also one close 
called Mayde-fenne, late parcel of the 
manor of Levenhage in Stoke, held of the 
king, as of the late Abbey of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, by military service; and also 
divers parcels of land, meadows, &c. called 
Mathewes and Miller’s crofts, containing 
14 acres, late parcel of the manor of Nay- 
land in Stoke, held of the king in cap. per 
servic. and 2 messuages and lands, &c. 
called Bretts and Hamonds, in Polstead, 
held of the manor of Polstead in socage. 
It was no doubt from this finding, that 
John Payne the younger was considered 
to be in ward to the king.’’ 

W. R. D. writes as follows, “ Referring 
to the notes in your Numbers for July, 
1850, p. 60; Sept. 1850, p. 234; and 
April, 1851, p. 338, 1 send you the follow- 
ing memorandum as to the memorial of 
JouHN Kerrericu, Bishop or Exeter, 
preserved in the Church of Santa Croce at 
Florence, which I made when visiting that 
interesting edifice in the autumn of last 
year. The monument consists of a slab 
of marble, on which the effigy of a bishop 
in his episcopal robes with a mitre on his 
head and a crozier in his hand is sculp- 
tured in low relief. On either side of the 
head, inlaid in marble, is a shield bearing 
the following coat of arms, viz. Sable, 3 
leopards or cats 2 and 1 statant reguardant 
. . . . The legend, which is formed by 
letters of black inlaid in white marble, 
runs thus :— 


BX Hic . jacet . Dns . Johanes . Catrik . 
Epvs . qvédam . Exoniésis . Ambasiator 
Serenissim . Dni. Regis. Anglie . q. 
obiit . xxviii. die. Decébr . anno . Dni. 
M.C.C.CC.X1IX . cvivs . anime . p’picietvr . 
Devs 


H. F. B. inquires what is the meaning of 
the designation “‘ Miles Lorette.’’ We 
should be glad to be informed where and 
upon whom he finds that title bestowed. 
There was an order of knights of Loretto, 
or Lorette, instituted by Sixtus V. in 1587 
for the guardianship of the house of the 
annunciation, which, according to Roman 
Catholic belief, was miraculously tran- 
sported by angels from Nazareth to Italy. 
According to Collier (Hist. Dict. verb. 
Lorette) that pope made no less than 260 
of these knights of Loretto, giving them 
the title of Count Palatines with powers 
of conferring degrees and legitimating 
bastards. 

Erratum in last Number, p. 548, at 
the end of the biography of Lord Dacre, 
for “Hon. Henry Brand,’’ read ‘* Hon. 
Thomas Brand.” 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE.* 


IT is acommon weakness in persons 
who are not so handsome as they would 
be, or have been, to abhor a faithful 
portrait-painter ; and a still commoner 
weakness in their friends to prefer 
what they call an “ idealised ” likeness 
of them, by which they mean, not 
one in which the true and permanent 
character prevails over the accidental 
peculiarities of the face, but one which, 
being sufficiently like to be recognised, 
approaches otherwise as nearly as 
may be to the academical standard of 
beauty. A similar weakness prevails 
with regard to men’s lives and charac- 
ters, and a biographer who so portrays 
his subject that those who did not 
know the man may know what he was 
like, must not expect to escape popular 
censure. Yet weall long to have some 
definite image both of the features and 
the character of any man in whom we 
are interested, whether the interest be 
excited by his writings or his actions ; 
and it is only when a faithful record 
of the face or the life destroys some 
cherished ideal that the minutest per- 
sonal details are unwelcome. Then, 
indeed, when the real ‘man falls short 
of the idea formed of him from his 
writings, people are apt to exclaim, 
“Why undeceive us? Why publish 
what might have been kept private ? 
That part of his life and character 
which his works reveal is all that the 
world has interest in; why not leave 
it to speak for itself?” To this appeal 
the obvious and sufficient answer is, 
that if the works bespeak a life and 





* Poems by Hartley Coleridge ; with a Memoir of his Life, by his Brother. In two 


volumes. Lond, 1851 


character which does not correspond 
with the fact, they speak falsely, and 
those who so interpret them are living 
in a false belief, which to hold un- 
consciously is an evil, to cherish de- 
liberately is a sin. Some provinces of 
the intellect there are, indeed, which 
may be said to be independent of the 
moral character. We may inherit the 
full fruits of a life devoted to science, 
for instance, without caring to imagine 
or to ask what sort of man he was who 
bequeathed them to us. In such cases, 
if the life be otherwise unworthy of 
remembrance, let it by all means be 
forgotten. But it is not so with the 
poet. All poetry which is worth any- 
thing is a voice out of a human heart, 
and every human heart beats in some 
individual man. We must sympathise, 
and we cannot sympathise with an 
abstraction. If we do not know what 
he was like, we imagine him—we make 
a picture of him in our mind—and if 
we imagine him other than he was, we 
deceive ourselves, and, so far, the fruth 
is not in us. 

To us, therefore, when a poet dies 
whose works are worthy or likely to 
live, a candid account of his personal 
history shall always be welcome, and, 
provided it fasion the truth, it shall 
not be the less welcome though the 
truth be painful. Indeed we are per- 
suaded that, even where the truth is 
most painful, it is for the interest of 
the poet’s own memory that it should 
be frankly told. To estimate the 
strength of a man’s virtue we must 
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know the constitutional weaknesses 
against which it had to struggle. In 
them we shall find at once the ex- 
planation and the excuse of his short- 
comings ; and far better it is that they 
should be fairly expounded by a friend 
who understands the whole case, than 
that scattered evidences of them should 
be picked up one by one and exhibited 
as curiosities and fragments of “ truth 
brought to light by time,”—such frag- 
ments being often only scandals and 
errors which truth had in their own 
day disowned and dismissed to oblivion. 

All this we believe to be eminently 
true with regard to Hartley Coleridge, 
and in the copious and candid memoir 

refixed to these volumes we think the 

ditor has not only rendered a service 
to literary history, by contributing to 
it the portrait of a man in all ways 
interesting and in many ways re- 
markable, but has also performed an 
office of piety to the memory of his 
brother. We should have preferred, 
indeed, a tone less elaborately apolo- 
getic, a more sparing introduction of 
censures and regrets, and generally a 
style of narrative more concise, and 
simple, and straight-onward. Butwhen 
we remember the relation in which the 
Editor stands to his brother and his 
family on one side, and to a jealous 
and not very reasonable public on the 
other, we feel that it would be rash to 
pronounce judgment on the execution 
of a task so very delicate and difficult. 
Enough that the story which he has 
recorded is full of interest and in- 
struction, and as we have good reason 
to believe that no material part of the 
case has been suppressed or misrepre- 
sented, those who are dissatisfied with 
his treatment of it may treat it better 
for themselves. 

Hartley Coleridge was born at Cleve- 
don on the 19th of September, 1796, 
the eldest son of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and therefore with a hereditary 
title both to gifts of the intellect and 


Hartley Coleridge. 
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infirmities of the will. About the end 
of his fourth year his home was trans- 
ferred from the banks of the Severn to 
the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
merland, and fixed in the house which 
will long be remembered as the re- 
sidence of Southey. He appears to 
have been distinguished from other 
children at a very early age by a 
certain oddity of manner and absence 
of mind, and by a constitutional in- 
aptitude for all games requiring at- 
tention and manual dexterity. ‘This, 
rather than any premature devotion to 
books or aversion from the society of 

laymates, prevented him from mixing 
in childish sports, and caused him to 
spend the greater part of his time in an 
imaginary world of his own, strangely 
peopled with shadows abstracted from 
the real world in which he lived, and 
of the concerns of which he was at the 
same time no inattentive observer. 
How far he was distinguished from 
others of the same age by any extra- 
ordinary powers of mind it is not easy 
to gather. There is hardly any child 
whose mind, when subjected to the 
inspection of poets and metaphysicians, 
is not full of wonders; and we may 
more confidently infer that Hartley 
was an extraordinary child from the 
fact that he certainly grew up to be no 
ordinary man, than from the impres- 
sions he made on Wordsworth at six 
years old, or from his father’s report of 
the metaphysical mysteries with which 
his childish understanding perplexed 
itself.* ‘Though a clever boy, and not 
idle, it seems that he made no remark- 
able progress in his school-studies, and 
it is rather singular that the faculties 
by which he was most decidedly dis- 
tinguished from other boys were not 
those which he much cultivated or 
much excelled in afterwards. That 
he lived a great deal in a phantom- 
world we should not mention as any- 
thing singular—all children do so. 
Chairs are turned into carriages and 





* “ Hartley, when about five years old, was asked a question about himself being 


called Hartley. 
Hartley ?’ 


‘Which Hartley?’ asked the boy. 
‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ there’s a deal of Hartleys.’ 


‘Why, is there more than one 
‘How so?’ ‘There’s 


Picture-Hartley (Hazlitt had painted a portrait of him) and Shadow-Hartley, and 
there’s Echo-Hartley, and there’s Catch-me-Fast-Hartley,’ at the same time seizing 
his own arm with the other hand very eagerly, an action which shews that his mind 
must have been drawn to reflect on what Kant calls the great and inexplicable mystery, 
viz. that man should be both his own subject and object, and that these two should be 


one.”"=—p. XXvii. 
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horses, passages into turnpike roads, 
sofas into market-towns, faster than by 
the slap of Harlequin’s sword. But in 
ordinary cases these brain-creations 
are abstracted from the simple events 
of everyday life, and pass like the day- 
dreams of maturer age in swift succes- 
sion, having no coherency, and leaving 
notrace. ‘The instances must be very 
rare in which this imaginative faculty 
is equal to the foundation, peopling, 
and government of an empire; rarer 
still in which it can maintain the 
illusion for years together, and carry 
on the history of the ideal people 
through all the vicissitudes of peace 
and war and social progress. Yet 
it seems that Hartley Coleridge not 
only imagined such a kingdom at a 
very early age, and made a map of 
it, and peopled it with “ many nations, 
continental and insular, each with its 
separate history, civil, ecclesiastical, 
and literary, its forms of religion and 
government, and specific national cha- 
racter,” but actually continued to 
govern it, as seriously as an ordinary 
child rides his stick, for years together, 
till he was on the verge of manhood. 
This fact rests upon no vague or doubt- 
ful tradition, but upon the distinct 
testimony of the Editor, who was his 
brother’s companion and confidant all 
the time, and to whom the substance 
of all “letters and papers from Ejux- 
ria” was regularly imparted as they 
were supposed to arrive. Probably 
this process of imparting the news to 
a listener who seems to have been al- 
most as much in earnest as himself, 
helped to feed and stimulate the fancy 
and preserve the outward form of the 
fiction from its natural dissolution ; 
and the brother of twelve years old 
may have fancied the brother of six- 
teen more in earnest than he really 
was. But, when all allowances have 
been made, there still remains a ver 

singular and interesting story, well 
worth recording for the consideration 
of psychologists. It will be found at 
p- xxxvi—xlii. of the memoir. From 
this, and other similar amusements of 
his childhood, it might have been sup- 
posed that the creative imagination 
was unusually strong in Hartley ; and 
yet the productions of his after-life 
show scarcely any traces of such a 


His tenth year’ must have contri- 


Hartley Coleridge. 
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buted largely to the history of Ejuxria. 
In the days of the terror of Napoleon 
and the glory of Grimaldi (not to men- 
tion the abolition of the slave trade, 
and the noises of a change of ministry, 
a dissolution of Parliament, and a ge- 
neral election,) he passed the spring 
of 1807 at Sir George Beaumont’s in 
Leicestershire, where Wordsworth and 
Wilkie were; the summer in London 
with Mr. and Mrs. Montagu; the 
autumn at Bristol with his mother’s 
family. He “read every word about 
the battle of Eylau, and was enraged 
if a doubt were hinted of the Russian 
victory.” He saw the Wood Demon 
and Jack Bannister at Drury Lane, 
Mother Goose and Grimaldi at Covent 
Garden ; went over the Tower in com- 
pany with Wordsworth and Walter 
Scott; and was introduced to the won- 
ders of chemistry by Sir Humphry 
Davy: a year of impressions never to 
be forgotten. 

In the summer of 1808 he was sent 
with his brother to a small school at 
Ambleside, kept by a gentleman of 
manly character and vigorous under- 
standing, but no great scholar; for- 
tunate, it seems, in the character of 
his schoolfellows, and in an ample 
allowance of leisure and mountain- 
liberty ; eminently fortunate in the 
neighbourhood of some of his father’s 
most distinguished friends; not very 
fortunate in his initiation into the nicer 
mysteries of Greek and Latin. Here 
he remained for seven or eight years, 
composing themes and verses, not in 
any remarkable degree superior to 
those of his schoolfellows, and with 
visible effort; wandering at large 
among the hills with one intimate 
companion, or gathering desultory 
knowledge from the libraries and con- 
versation of Wordsworth, Wilson, De 
Quincey, and Charles Lloyd; helping 
his school-mates to construe their les- 
sons, or entertaining them with tales ; 
say rather with one continuous tale, 
having for its moral the injustice of 
society, which he spun on night after 
night (we are told) for years together; 
admired and loved, yet suffering the 
penalty of his small stature and odd 
ways in being plagued and teased; 
joining in no school-games, and form- 
ing no intimacies; but “reading, walk- 
ing, dreaming to himself, or talking 
his dreams to others.” 
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‘Lhe unmediate result was such as 
might have been anticipated. He went 
to Oxford in his nineteenth year with 
no very accurate knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, therefore no match for 
Eton-trained scholars in competition 
for distinctions awarded according to 
Etonian standards, but with a mind 
full of original thoughts and general 
knowledge, and a rare gift of lively 
and eloquent discourse. ‘He would 
hold forth by the hour (for no one 
wished to interrupt him) on whatever 
subject might have been started, either 
of literature, politics, or religion, with 
an originality of thought, a force of 
illustration, and a facility and beauty 
of expression, which I question (says 
Mr. Dyce, writing in the year 1849) 
whether any man then living, except 
his father, could have surpassed.” 
Whether the popularity at wine-parties 
which was the inevitable consequence 
of such a gift, interfered much with 
his reading during the first year or 
two of his residence, we are not in- 
formed. But in the summer of 1818, 
as we learn from Mr. C. H. Towns- 
hend (who then first met him, and has 
recorded his impressions in a long and 
interesting letter) he was certainly 
reading hard. At Michaelmas follow- 
ing he took a second class in literis 
humanioribus ; his deficiencies in what 
is exclusively, and somewhat arbitra- 
rily, called “ scholarship,” sinking him 
below the place to which his “talent 
and general knowledge” would have 
raised him. Soon after, he obtained 
an Oriel fellowship with great dis- 
tinction ; and it seemed as if he were 
now honourably provided for, and as 
if the kindness of the friends by whose 
help he had been sent to college had 
received its best reward. 

Had it turned out so, it is probable 
that the brief outline which we have 
given of his school and college life 
might have been thought to contain 
all that need be remembered of it. It 
might not have been suspected that 
any material feature of his character 
remained unnoticed. But a fellow- 
elect of Oriel has to pass one year of 
probation, at the end of which, in 
case of misconduct, his election ma 
be cancelled. At the close of this 
probationary year, Hartley Coleridge 
was judged to have forfeited his fel- 
lowship, “on the ground mainly of in- 


Hartley Coleridge. 
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temperance.” Great efforts were made 
in vain at the time to get the decision 
reversed ; and severe comments have 
been made upon it since. We have 
ourselves heard it confidently asserted 
by a very high and grave authority,— 
a man by no means given to think in- 
dulgently of intemperance, or suspi- 
ciously of dignities, and one whom the 
question must have deeply interested 
at the time,—that the charge of in- 
temperance was in fact a pretext only, 
and that the real offence was of quite’ 
another kind, less venial perhaps in 
the eyes of college authorities, though 
not so easily reached by their statutes, 
and, in the eyes of the world, no 
offence at all,—namely, an indiscreet 
freedom of speech with regard to Uni- 
versity reforms. Upon this point we 
can only say that the narrative before 
us gives us no means of forming an 
opinion. We have no account either 
of the specific charges, or of the evi- 
dence, or of the answers. Judging, 
however, from the tenor of Hartley’s 
subsequent life, we can hardly as- 
sume that he had been guilty of no 
irregularities which formed a fair pre- 
text for rejecting him, and (remember- 
ing how just his views were, and how 
pungent his remarks, upon established 
institutions in general,) we can have 
little doubt that he had said many 
things extremely offensive to the ears 
of authority, though perhaps not on 
that account the less wholesome, had 
they been weighed and considered. 

ut what, it will be asked, were 
these irregularities ? And how did 
they come upon him? For hitherto 
we have heard of no evil tendencies of 
any kind. To this question neither his 
brother’s recollections nor the evidence 
which he has collected from others, 
enable us to give a satisfactory an- 
swer. We cannot attach much weight 
to early manifestations of “ intense 
sensibility” not under proper control ; 
of “ impatience of constraint ;” of a 
disposition to “ shrink from mental 
pain ;” of occasional “paroxysms of 
rage, during which he bit his arm or 
finger violently ;” of a proneness “to 
yield unconsciously to slight tempta- 
tions, as if swayed by a mechanical 
impulse apart from his volition ;” for 
not only are such infirmities incident 
more or less to the youth of all large 
and sensitive natures, but it does not 
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appear that they overcame him in the 
struggle. Where he was left to him- 
self, they led him into no evil that we 
can hear of. Where, as in the duties of 
school, he had work to do or constraint 
to endure, it seems that he did the 
work and submitted to the constraint. 
Where his sensibility was most cruelly 
tried by the thoughtless persecutions 
of bigger boys—persecutions the re- 
membrance of which became the ever- 
recurring torment of his dreams in 
later life—he must have borne them 
with great patience and sweetness ; 
for we are told that he retained the 
admiration and love of his school-fel- 
lows, though he did not share their 
amusements. In what respect then 
was it that “a certain infirmity of the 
will, the specific evil of his life, had 
already manifested itself?” It is pos- 
sible that a school or college com- 
panion of his own age, or a little older, 
could have explained this to us. His 
brother was too much the younger to 
“look into him with inquiring eyes ;” 
and we have no report from any other 
observer who was intimate with him 
during those years. Nevertheless it 
is undoubtedly true that “a certain 
infirmity of the will” did constitute 
the specific evil of his later life, and it 
was in all probability connected in 
some mysterious way with that specific 
peculiarity ‘of his boyhood, to which 
we have already alluded. “He never 
played. He was indeed incapable of 
the adroitness and presence of mind 
required in the most ordinary sports. 
His uncle used to tell him that he had two 
left hands.” Could science anatomize 
the material organization through 
which the mind acts upon the body— 
through which 





the brain 

Says to the foot, now move, now rest again, 

it would perhaps be found that in 
such cases the will also has two left 
hands. That such a constitutional in- 
firmity should prevail more against 
the grown man than the growing boy, 
is not surprising. The full flow of 
hope and youth counteracted but did 
not extinguish it. Youth and hope 
ebbing, left the man without energy 
enough to continue the struggle. 

_ However this may be, Hartley Cole- 
ridge—whose spirits were subject to 
those viscissitudes which so often af- 
flict the genus irritabile vatum, espe- 
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cially where the nature is exquisitely 
tender and affectionate, and a strong 
thirst for sympathy is irritated by a 
depressing consciousness of personal 
disadvantages—had occasionally found 
a temporary relief from painful sensa- 
tions in wine. His popularity as a 
guest exposed him to the temiptation ; 
and his constitution was such that a 
small quantity excited him. Hence a 
fair pretext, if not a just ground, for 
taking away his fellowship; and he 
left Oxford (with 300/. given him by 
the college by way of mitigation) for 
London, meaning to support himself 
by his pen. This he could easily have 
done; for there were few departments 
of popular literature in which he was 
not eminently qualified to shine. But 
infirmities which are not eradicated 
in youth commonly increase with age. 
The very habit of introspection, though 
it be with the purpose of understand 
ing and ejecting them, makes a man 
familiar with their company, and ag- 

ravates the evil. The direction which 

artley’s infirmity took was not one 
of the worst either for body or mind, 
—certainly not so bad as opium-eating, 
—but it had a worse name. And 
though his health was little if at all 
injured, and his mind not at all cor- 
rupted by it, his self-respect (with 
which self-command is closely allied) 
was shaken. Then came (to use his 
own significant words) “ that helpless 
consciousness of faults which conduces 
to anything rather than amendment.” 
A habit of procrastination followed— 
part of the same disease. After two 
years’ trial, during which he resided 
chiefly with Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, 
it appeared plainly that London was 
not the best place for him. He re- 
turned to Westmerland ; and (yield- 
ing against his own better judgment 
to the urgency of friends) endeavoured 
to establish himself as a schoolmaster 
at Ambleside. But, after four or five 
years’ trial, he was obliged to abandon 
the scheme as a failure. 

This was his last attempt to achieve 
a position in the world. After this he 
submitted to his destiny, as “a waif 
of nature:” and, though perhaps no 
man ever felt a stronger yearning for 
the blessings from which his “ fault or 
fate” excluded him, it was probably 
the best condition which his very pe- 
culiar case admitted. Tere he lived 
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(with one or two short intervals which 
we need not stay to describe) the life 
of a solitary student by the banks of 
Grasmere and Rydal; dependent in- 
deed upon the help of his relations for 
what small provision he needed, but 
requiring no more than they could 
cheerfuliy supply ; condemned indeed 
to hopeless poverty and (which to him 
was a sadder thought) to hopeless 
celibacy—but everywhere a ae ae 
guest to the high and the low, the 
learned and the ignorant ; producing 
little indeed which brought him money, 
but much which will be found to be 
of more real worth than the most mar- 
ketable produce which he could have 
raised. For it was part of his singular 
case that the conditions which steady 
the character and stimulate the powers 
of other men had the contrary effect 
upon him. By some strange misdi- 
rection of the moral sensibility, which 
seems indeed to have been hereditary, 
a formal engagement to do a thing 
frightened him from his purpose, and 
paralysed his power of performance. 
It is Cowper, we think, who some- 
where says that he could sit in his 
room all day without desiring to go 
out, until the door were locked upon 
him; but the moment he felt that he 
could not let himself out when he 
pleased, it became a misery to him to 
stay in. So Hartley Coleridge could 
read and write assiduously and copi- 
ously, so long as he did not feel him- 
self under an obligation to go on; but 
a promise to finish took away his power 
to proceed. 

The lot therefore upon which he had 
at last fallen, with all its privations and 
disadvantages, gave probably the freest 
scope to his peculiar faculties of which 
they were capable. Here his defects 
could do least injury to himself or 
others ; here his genius could bear its 
best fruit. His wanderings were but 
transient eclipses. The shadow past, 
he came forth as pure and bright as 
before. Never, perhaps, was a man 
who was so unlike other men more 
justly appreciated by those among 
whom he lived. We doubt whether 
they could have understood him half 
so well at Oriel. The breeze which is 
so healthful and so refreshing in its 
native mountains would spread con- 
sternation through the Combination 
Room; and Hartley’s mind flowed 
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where it listed, obedient to the inner 
impulses, with little respect for per- 
sons or places. What the tutors might 
have thought of it we do not know; 
but the “untutored dales” were 
charmed with the various stream of 
his talk, so singular yet so unaffected, 
so familiar yet so unvulgar, so full of 
drollery and yet by fits so pensive, so 
unstudied yet so full of wisdom, so 
keen and pungent and yet so truly 
genial, liberal, and humane. Those 
who never heard him talk will get the 
best notion of his manner from the 
letters of Mr. Thomas Blackburn (pp. 
CXV. CXxxii.), who has the art of pic- 
turesque narration, and from whom we 
should be glad to have a fuller remi- 
niscence and a more complete delinea- 
tion. But no report of what he said 
can convey the effect, or even the true 
meaning of his words, unless a notion 
could at the same time be given of the 
rapid transitions of his eye and voice 
from boisterous mirth to thoughtful- 
ness, tenderness, or sadness, as one 
idea called up another. Therefore 
the peculiar charm of his conversation 
will probably live only in tradition. It 
was not in his conversation however, 
only or chiefly, that the real spell 
lay. It was his affectionate and large- 
hearted sympathy with man, woman, 
and child, of whatever degree—his true 
delicacy and generosity of nature— 
that endeared him toallhearts. Seve- 
ral years ago, when some of his friends 
thought of asking him to visit them in 
the south of England, the project being 
mentioned to Wordsworth, he strongly 
disapproved of it: “It is far better 
for him,” said he (we heard the words 
ourselves), “to remain where he is,— 
where everybody knows him, and every- 
body loves and takes care of him.” 
What can be added to such testimony 
from such a witness ? 

The literary produce of these later 
years, when all is gathered together, 
will amount to something very consi- 
derable, both in quantity and quality. 
The excitement of conversation did 
not exhaust, but rather stimulated him, 
and he would often on returning from 
a party fall to his desk and continue 
writing far into the night. 

“‘The quantity, (says his brother, p. 
cxliv.) the variety, and I venture to add 
the quality, of the thought which passed 
through his mind during these latter years, 
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judging only from his note-books and 
miscellaneous papers, and taking no ac- 
count of that which perished with him, 
would surely have ranked him among the 
most copious and most instructive, as well 
as the most delightful, writers of his age, 
had he exerted the resolution or possessed 
the faculty of combining his materials on 
any considerable scale or on any given 
plan. The hope and intention of turning 
his literary talent to account in this way 
he never ceased to cherish, and he was 
not wanting in exertion. He mastered 
several modern languages, French, Italian, 
and German, which it had not fallen in his 
way to acquire in youth. He had com- 
menced the study of Hebrew, expressly 
with a view to theological investigation, 
and had begun to apply his knowledge, 
rudimental as it was, to good purposes. 
He read and wrote incessantly ; he made 
copious collections; the margins of his 
books are filled with carefully-written 
annotations, evidently intended for future 
use, to which in some few cases they had 
been actually applied; but by far the 
largest portion is unpublished. His note- 
books, which are very numerous, and bear 
quaint names, are full of original matter, 
little cycles of speculation, sometimes pro- 
found, often acute and sagacious, almost 
always original and characteristic, but 
thrown together without an attempt at 
method. There are always written in the 
first person, somewhat after the manner of 
Montaigne. Even extracts from books, 
lexicography, facts in natural history, Xc. 
are interveined with something of his own, 
and not unfrequently of himself.” 

From these note-books, &c. it is in- 
tended to publish a selection. We 
hope it will be a copious one; for we 
expect to find in such dispersed obser- 
vations some of the very best fruits of 
his mind. We do not anticipate the 
less from them, because they are de- 
sultory and without method. Thick 
books are imposing things, and trea- 
tises which comprehend and exhaust 
the subject they treat of have a value 
of their own; but in most cases the 
reader has to pay for the completeness 
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of the whole in an inferior treatment 
of many parts. The thought which 
rises to the surface without pressing, 
generally contains all the cream. And, 
after all, what worse name do such 
scattered contemplations deserve than 
that of essays? Essays they are, accord- 
ing to the true meaning of the word and 
truest use of the thing: not prize 
essays, in which the writer labours to 
say all that can be said, but natural 
essays, in which, without binding him- 
self to any formal method, he sets down 
whatever occurs to him as worth say- 
ing. From these promised selections, 
therefore, we hope to derive new and 
important evidence as to the scope 
and character of Hartley Coleridge’s 
mind, and it would be premature to 
attempt an estimate of it until they 
appear.* 

We have expressed a hope that the 
selection will be copious. Let us hope 
also that it will not be timid. He was 
a devout Christian, but a great foe to 
sectarianism within the Church as well 
as without, and if he has spoken his 
mind freely on the religious questions 
of the day, he must have said much 
that neither Oriel nor Exeter Hall 
will willingly sanction. We trust the 
editor will remember that he is not 
responsible for his brother’s opinions, 
but that he is responsible for giving a 
faithful representation of them. ‘The 
views of a devout layman, who has 
bound himself by no articles, are very 
valuable just now; and the editor 
should consider what his views were, 
not what will be thought of them. 

As a poet, his character must be 
judged by the volumes before us, 
which contain all he left which has 
been thought worth publishing. The 
poems in the first volume have been 
familiar to us for the last sixteen years; 
and, as we find that our interest in 
them has not abated, we cannot doubt 
that their worth is genuine and their 


* Since this was written, the ‘‘ Essays and Marginalia’’ have appeared, in two 
volumes ; the first consisting of papers formerly contributed to magazines and annuals, 
with a few others found among the author’s MSS. ; the second, chiefly of notes written 
in margins of books; but some extracts from the note-books are interspersed. These 
quicken our appetite for a second selection, which is to follow ‘‘ if the reception of the 


present volumes justify the undertaking.” 


Of this we trust there can be no doubt. 


The Essays, though printed before, have lost none of their interest, and to nine readers 


in ten are new. 


The Marginalia are all well worth preserving. 


And the Note-books 


promise to be better still; for Hartley Coleridge, naturally concise and pithy, writes 


best when he has most room. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXV. 
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charm will last. We have left our- 
selves but little room to speak of them ; 
but they stand in no need of a lecturer 
to show them off. Ifwe should at- 
tempt indeed to fix their exact place 
in the scale of poetical merit we should 
have to begin a long discussion. But 
why trouble ourselves to fix their 
place? They advance no pretensions ; 
they demand of no man to admire them 
beyond their worth; but they have a 
beauty of their own, which those who 
have a sense for it will feel at once, 
without being told why or how. Only 
we will say, by way of warning, that 
Hartley Coleridge’s excellence lies, not 
in the creutive, but in the reflective 
department of the imagination. He 
reveals no new worlds; but he can set 
the profounder emotions suggested by 
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his own experience to a delicate and 
peculiar music; and when a thought 
strikes him—an intellectual percep- 
tion, which if drily told in prose would 
be accepted as a fine and striking ob- 
servation—he can deck it out with a 
profusion of illustrative imagery, so 
apt, so fanciful, and so graceful, that 
it becomes doubtful where the charm 
most lies—in the sense, the sentiment, 
or the setting forth. We must con- 
tent ourselves with two or three spe- 
cimens, taken almost at random, for 
the variety of choice perplexes us. 

First, however, let us hear his own 
estimate of his pretensions as a poet— 
an estimate which we have reason to 
believe contains his real and deliberate 
judgment—before we form an opinion 
of our own :— 


POIETES APOIETES. 


No hope have I to live a deathless name, 
A power immortal in the world of mind, 
A sun to light with intellectual flame 
The universal soul of human kind. 


Not mine the skill in memorable phrase 
The hidden truths of passion to reveal, 
To bring to light the intermingling ways 
By which unconscious motives darkling steal. 
To show how forms the sentient heart affect, 
How thoughts and feelings mutually combine, 
How oft the pure impassive intellect 
Shares the mischances of its mortal shrine. 
Nor can I summon from the dark abyss 
Of time the spirit of forgotten things, 
Bestow unfading life on transient bliss — 
Bid memory live ‘‘ with healing on its wings.”’ 
Or give a substance to the haunting shades 
Whose visitation shames our vulgar earth, 
Before whose light the ray of morning fades, 
And hollow yearning chills the soul of mirth. 
I have no charm to renovate the youth 
Of old authentic dictates of the heart— 
To wash the wrinkles from the face of truth, 
And out of nature form creative art. 
Divinest poesy! ’tis thine to make 
Age young—youth old—to baffle tyrant time; 
From antique strains the hoary dust to shake, 
And with familiar grace to crown new rhyme. 


Long have I loved thee—long have loved in vain, 
Yet large the debt my spirit owes to thee. 
Thou wreath’dst my first hours in a rosy chain, 
Rocking the cradle of my infancy. 
The lovely images of earth and sky 
From thee I learnt within my soul to treasure, 
And the strong magic of thy minstrelsy 
Charms the world’s tempest to a sweet sad measure, 


Not fortune’s spite, &c. 





Vol. i. p 130, 
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Take next a Sonnet, as an example of his moral vein :— 


Pains have I known that cannot be again, 
And pleasures too that never can be more. 
For loss of pleasure I was never sore, 

But worse, far worse it is, to feel no pain. 

The throes and agonies of a heart explain 
Its very depth of want at inmost core ; 
Prove that it does believe, and would adore, 

And doth with ill for ever strive and strain. 


I not lament for happy childish years, 
For loves departed that have had their day, 
Or hopes that faded when my head was grey; 
For death hath left me last of my compeers; 
But for the pain I felt, the gushing tears 
T used to shed, when I had gone astray. Vol. ii. p. 7. 


As an example of thought playing with fancy perhaps we cannot choose a 
better than the lines on “ Fairy Land :”— 


My fairy land was never upon earth, 
Nor in the Heaven to which I hoped to go; 
For it was always by the glimmering hearth, 
When the last faggot gave its reddest glow, 
And voice of eld waxed tremulous and low, 
And the slow taper’s intermittent light 
Like a slow-tolling bell declared good night. 
Then could I think of Peri and of Fay, 
As if their deeds were things of yesterday. 
I felt the wee maid in her scarlet hood, 
Real as the babes that wandered in the wood. 
And could as well believe a wolf could talk, 
As that a man beside the babes could walk 
With gloomy thoughts of murder in his brain; 
And then I thought how long the lovely twain 
Threaded the paths that wound among the trees, 
And how at last they sank upon their knees, 
And said their little prayers, as prettily 
As e’er they said them at their mother’s knee, 
And went to sleep. I deemed them still asleep, 
Clasped in each others’ arms, beside a heap 
Of fragrant leaves ; so little then knew I 
Of bare-bone famine’s ghastly misery. 
Yet I could weep and cry and sob amain 
Because they never were to wake again. 
But if ’twas said “ they’ll wake at the last day,”’ 
Then all the vision melted quite away; 
As from the steel the passing stain of breath, 
So quickly parts the fancy from the faith. 
And I thought the dear babes in the wood no more true 
Than Red Ridinghood—aye, or the grim loup-garou 
That the poor little maid for her granny mistook. 


I knew they were both only tales in a book. 
Vol. ii. p. 173. 


We cannot attempt to give samples room for one specimen of the playful- 
of each variety of excellence which the pathetic, which might be mistaken for 
book exhibits, but we must make Cowper :— 


TO A CAT. 


Nelly, methinks, *twixt thee and me 
There is a kind of sympathy ; 

And could we interchange our nature— 
If I were cat, thou human creature — 
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I should, like thee, be no great mouser, 

And thou, like me, no great composer ; 

For, like thy plaintive mews, my muse 

With villainous whine doth fate abuse, 
Because it hath not made me sleek 

As golden down on Cupid’s cheek ; 

And yet thou canst upon the rug lie, 
Stretched out like snail, or curled up snugly, 
As if thou wert not lean or ugly ; 


And I, who in poetic flights 


Sometimes complain of sleepless nights, 
Regardless of the sun in Heaven, 

Am apt to dose till past eleven. 

The world would just the same go round, 
If I were hanged and thou wert drowned ; 
There is one difference, ’tis true,— 

Thou dost not know it, and I do. 


Beautiful and touching as_ these 
poems are, we are by no means sure 
that the editor is right in supposing 
that it is as a poet that his brother will 
be best remembered. He was a clear, 
earnest, and original thinker; and he 
delivered his thoughts in a manner so 
iy en and lively, with the pecu- 
iar humour of his own character so 
shining through, that his essays, which 
would be worth studying for the sense 
they contain, though the style were 
dull, are among the pleasantest things 
to read in the language. When all 
are gathered together they will fill, 
we suppose, several moderate-sized 
volumes. If so, and if we are not 


Vol. ii. p. 252. 


greatly mistaken as to the quality of 
the volumes which are to come, we 
may surely (without raising vain ques- 
tions as to what he might have done 
if he had not been what he was,) say 
that the last half of his life, though 
spent in cloud and shadow, has not 
been spent in vain. 

He died on the 6th of January, 1849, 
after a short illness, the consequence 
of an attack of bronchitis. Words- 
worth marked out a space for his 
grave, next to the spot destined for 
his own, and they now lie side by side 
in the quiet churchyard of Grasmere, 
—all that was mortal of them. But 


The sage, the poet, lives for all mankind, 
So long as truth is true and beauty fair; 
The soul that ever sought its God to find, 
Has found him now—no matter how or where. 


Vol. ii. p. 58. 





CONDUCT OF THE GENTLEMEN OF DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL, 
IN REFERENCE TO JAMES II.’"S ATTEMPT TO PACK A PARLIA- 


MENT IN 1688. 


THE following valuable historical 
letter, which we print from the col- 
lection of Mrs. J. G. Nichols, relates 
to one of the most fatal in that suc- 
cession of illegal actions by which 
James II. ultimately convinced the 
English people that there could be no 
security for their civil or religious li- 
berties so long as he remained on the 
throne. 

The Earl of Bath by whom the 
letter was written, was John Gran- 
ville, the head of that loyal family 





which shed its blood on behalf of 
Charles I. in the battle of Newbury 
and on the heights of Lansdown. Re- 
warded with a peerage shortly after 
the Restoration, the earl is repre- 
sented as having distinguished himself 
by an obsequious desire to comply, 
almost on all points, with the wishes of 
James II. When that king undertook 
his hazardous attempt to procure the 
repeal of the Penal Laws and ‘Tests by 
means of a parliament composed of 
persons whose sentiments had been 
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previously ascertained, the lord-lieu- 
tenants were his principal agents. 
Through them questions were sub- 
mitted to the county gentlemen, of 
whom parliaments were principally 
composed, and their answers reported 
to a committee appointed to regulate 
—as it was termed—the affairs of cor- 
porations and the election of the in- 
tended parliament. Many of the lord- 
lieutenants refused to take part in this 
unpatriotic service, and were conse- 
sequently dismissed. Amongst those 
who complied was the Earl of Bath, 
the Lord-lieutenant of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. The result of his in- 
terference is thus stated by Mr. Mac- 
aulay. (ii. 329, 2nd edit.) 


‘¢ The Earl of Bath, after a long canvass, 
returned from the west with gloomy 
tidings. He had been authorised to make 
the most tempting offers to the inhabitants 
of that region. In particular he had pro- 
mised that if proper respect were shown 
to the royal wishes the trade in tin should 
be freed from the oppressive restrictions 
under which it lay. But this lure, which 
at another time would have proved irresist- 
ible, was now slighted. All the justices 
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and deputy-lieutenants of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, without a single dissenting 
voice, declared that they would put life, 
and property in jeopardy for the King, but 
that the Protestant religion was dearer to 
them than either life or property. ‘ And, 
sir,’ said Bath, ‘if your Majesty should 
dismiss all these gentlemen, their succes- 
sors will give exactly the same answer.’ ’’ 


This account, and indeed much of 
the account given by Mr. Macaulay of 
this whole transaction, is founded upon 
the letters of Van Citters, as yet un- 
published. The following letter con- 
tains the statement of the Earl of 
Bath himself. We will not encumber 
it with notes, or point out in what re- 
spects it differs from the foreign au- 
thority. It ‘speaks for itself, and not 
only establishes important historical 
facts upon the best possible authority, 
but proves that the men of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, although they did not 
answer quite in the manner attributed 
to them by Van Citters, were no whit 
behind the rest of the country in their 
unanimous determination to uphold 
that corner stone of English freedom 
—the independence of parliament. 


LETTER FROM THE EaRt oF BaTH TO ONE OF THE JUSTICES OF PEACE FOR THE 
NortTHERN Division OF THE County OF DEVON. 


“ St. James’s, May 10th, 1688. 

“ Sir,—That you may not be imposed 
upon by false news letters, I send you this 
to acquaint you that on Monday after 
Easter week I had a private audience of 
his majesty, who was pleased to receive 
me very graciously, and the Monday fol- 
lowing I was, by his majesties command, 
with the lords of the committee for regu- 
lations, who received me civilly, but some- 
what more coldly. I did deliver the sense 
of the gentlemen of Devonshire, both to 
his majesty and the lords of the committee, 
in the most respectful manner, and with 
all the advantages I could, doing them all 
right according to the minutes I had taken 
of their severall answers, as you may per- 
ceive by the inclosed paper, to which I 
refer you, desiring you to communicate it 
to as many gentlemen as you see in com- 
mission of the north division, whether they 
were absent or present at our meeting. 
For the truth is, though I did in my re- 
port return those I had not seen ‘ absent,’ 
yet, being asked what I thought of them, 
I took the liberty to say that, being they 
are of the church of England, I did be- 
lieve they would be of the same judgment 
in this point with the other gentlemen of 


the same religion ; since which time I have 
had no conference with the king or the 
lords about it. 

“ Thus I have truely informed you what 
has past, and how the case stands, but what 
the result will be, upon the report of the 
lords of the committee, I am not able to 
tell you; but it seems a matter of some 
difficulty, it having been long[er] under 
their lordships’ consideration than other the 
like cases. However, I do not yet alto- 
gether despair of some success in it by his 
majesty’s goodness. 

“ But, whatever the event may be, I am 
sure that I have discharged my duty and 
conscience by endeavouring to serve the 
king with all fidelity, and also doing the 
greatest justice I could to my worthy 
friends the gentlemen of Devonshire, to 
whom pray present my best respects and 
service, very heartily assuring them that, 
whilst I have any power or interest, it shall 
be joyned with theirs, to promote his ma- 
jesty’s service and the good of our coun- 
try, to which I am entirely devoted, and 
shall venture my own fortune with them 
in the same bottom of loyalty according 
to the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land; wherein I have had the honour to 
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be born and bred, and from which, by the 
grace of God, I will never depart. 
‘* T am ever, sir, 
* Your most affectionate friend and 
** servant, 
“ BATH. 
“] have written also the like account to 
our friends in the east and south division 
of Devonshire, as well as into Cornwall. 


‘‘The three questions commanded by 
his majesty to be asked : 

‘¢ 1, In case you shall be chosen knight 
of the shire or burgess of a town, when the 
king shall think fitt to call a parliament, 
whether you will be for taking of [i. e. off] 
the penall laws and the tests ? 

‘©2, Whether you will assist and con- 
tribute to the election of such members as 
shall be for the taking of [off] the penal 
lawes and tests? 

‘*3, Whether you will support the 
king’s declaration for liberty of conscience 
by living friendly with those of all deno- 
minations as subjects of the same prince 
and as good Christians ought to doe? 

“It is his majesties pleasure that after 
the said questions be asked, every man’s 
answer be particularly written down, whe- 
ther he consepts, refuseth, or is doubtfull. 


The Legend of St. Peter’s Chair. 
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“THE ANSWER of the justices of peace 
and deputy-lieutenants of the county of 
Devon, presented to his majesty by their 
lord-lieutenant : 

“ A. B. C. and justices of the peace and 
deputy-lieutenants of the county of Devon, 
do most humbly beseech his majesty to 
excuse them from making any previous en- 
gagement how they shall vote in parlia- 
ment, being obliged, if they are chosen 
members, to come thither free from any 
such engagement, and to debate and vote 
according to their consciences ; which they 
resolve to doe; and therefore crave leave 
to answer ‘ doubtfull’ to the first and se- 
cond questions, till it be debated in parlia- 
ment how the protestant religion by law 
established may be otherwise secured. 
And farther declare to the said 2d ques- 
tion, that they will contribute their utmost 
endeavours to the election of such mem- 
bers of parliament, and no other but only 
such, as either they know or believe to be 
loyall subjects, und who will most faith- 
fully serve his majestie according to their 
duty and allegiance, in all things becoming 
good subjects, with security to our said 
religion. And to the third question con- 
sent fully.” 





THE LEGEND OF ST. PETER’S CHAIR.* 


THERE is a form of Christianity 
which may be termed “The Religion 
of the Chair.” Its tenets are well ex- 
plained by Dr. Pocklington, one of 
our Laudian divines.t 


‘¢ They that say,” is Dr. Pocklington’s 
remark, ‘‘ there were no material churches 
built till 200 years after Christ, are more 
injurious to the church, and unjust to them- 
selves and to all true members of the Ca- 
tholic Church, than perhaps every one is 
aware. For, if in all this time there were 
no material churches, then there could be 
no material chair wherein their bishops 
were enthronized, and if no chair then no 
real inthronization, then no personal suc- 
cession from the Apostles, whereby the 
right faith was derived from God the 
Father to his Son, whom he hath sent 
into the world out of his own bosom, nor 
from the Son to his Apostles, nor from 
the Apostles to succeeding bishops.’’ 


“ A chair”—according to this view 
of the matter—is the very foundation 
upon which the whole scheme of 
Christianity rests. If there be no 
“ chair”—where are we? If there be 
a “chair,” we are safe. The simpli- 
city of this doctrine is delightful. In 
judging of a church we need not in- 

uire into its conformity to Scripture. 
ts faith, its hope, its charity, are all 
mere non-essentials. It is unneces- 
sary to ask whether in purity and 
holiness, in truthfulness and humi- 
lity, it fitly represents Him whose 
name it bears and whose body it is— 
the inquiryj is aptly and considerately 
narrowed into one simple question— 
Has it a “ chair?” 

What chairs many churches have to 
show we cannot tell. We should not 
be surprised if several have been very 
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negligent in reference to this necessary 
article of clerical upholstery. Some 
have perhaps even voluntarily disre- 
garded the chairing or enthroning 
of bishops as a mere adaptation of an 
old pagan custom which still lingers 
amongst us in the form of chairing our 
members of parliament. But Rome is 
well provided. The “ chair” is one of 
her strong points. High raised among 
the wonders of St. Peter’s, stands con- 
spicuous, in the face of the world, an 
ancient wooden chair, encased in 
bronze. The covering is of the date 
of 1667; but the chair within is pro- 
nounced by Roman tradition to be 
the veritable seat which St. Peter oc- 
cupied as universal pastor. Heretics 
of old time—miserable Englishmen 
and Germans—dared to question its 
ane ey but of course in vain. 

oman faith iscomprehensive enough to 
overcome all objections. One objector, 
a Frenchman, doubted whether pe- 
rishable wood would last so long. 
“ What!” answered Bonanni with tri- 
umph, “are not the true cross, and 
the cradle of our Saviour, made of 
wood, and who has any doubts about 
them?” Such an argument was of 
course conclusive. The chair remains 
an object of veneration and a proof of 
the true succession of its fortunate 
possessors, and “the chairing of St. 
Peter” in Rome, as well as in Antioch, 
stands a high day in the same calendar 
which contains “ the Invention of the 
Cross.” 

But the faith in this important relic 
has lately been again disturbed. In- 
quisitive and sceptical France has 
furnished a doubt of which heretical 
England has not failed to avail her- 
self. Newspapers and pamphlets have 
taken up the dispute, and even our 
English Cardinal—universally known 
to be lamb-like in nature as well as 
in appearance—has been forced into 
the angry field of controversy in 
defence of the foundation of his ima- 
ginary archiepiscopate. We will state 
the circumstances. 

In the second volume of Lady Mor- 
gan’s “Italy,” is to be found the follow- 
ing passage : 

“The sacrilegious curiosity of the 
French broke through all obstacles to 
their seeing the chair of St. Peter. They 
actually removed its superb casket and 
discovered the relic. Upon its moulder- 
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ing and dusty surface were traced carvings 
which bore the appearance of letters. The 
chair was quickly brought into a better 
light, the dust and cobwebs removed, and 
the inscription (for an inscription it was) 
faithfully copied. The writing is in Arabic 
characters, and is the well-known confes- 
sion of the Mahometan faith: There is 
but one God and Mahomet is his Prophet ! 
It is supposed that this chair had been 
among the spoils of the Crusaders, offered 
to the Church at a time when the taste 
for antiquarian lore and the deciphering 
of inscriptions was not yet in fashion. 
This story has been since hushed up, the 
chair replaced, and none but the unhal- 
lowed remember the fact, and none but 
the audacious repeat it. Yet such there 
are, even at Rome.’’ 


Lady Morgan has since stated her 
authority for this assertion. The fact 
was related to her, she says, when she 
was at Paris, on her way to Italy, “in 
our drawing-room in the Rue de 
Helder,” by Baron Denon on his own 
great authority, and the still greater 
(in such a case) of the learned Cham- 
Ser ag “The inscription,” said the 
ively Baron, “ was in a Cufic charac- 
ter, that puzzled even Champollion 
and the most learned Arabic scholars 
of the Institute.” This evidence ut- 
tered aloud by a distinguished man in 
presence of his brother-scholar, whom 
he named, and of a crowd of listeners 
scarcely less learned and illustrious, 
was accepted in implicit faith by Lady 
Morgan. But without a chair, as Dr. 
Pocklington remarks, there can be no 
succession. Such a defeat in the first 
link of the long chain would be fatal 
to far more than the chair itself, and 
Dr. Wiseman rushed chivalrously into 
the perilous breach in its defence. 
His alleged confutation was published 
in an English periodical, in 1833, but 
was not known to Lady Morgan, 
“until lately.” If the missile did not 
reach its object, it certainly was not 
for want of force in sending it. Di- 
vested of its accompanying contro- 
versial warmth, the doctor’s counter- 
statement amounts to this: First, he 
says, “the unblushing calumny” of 
Lady Morgan would be best confuted 
by producing the testimony of the 
guardians of the chair to the effect 
that the seals were never violated nor 
the relic inspected by them at all. He 
declines doing this however, on the 
plea that men would say that the 
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keepers of the relic would not be 
over-scrupulous in lending testimon 
to countenance a deception: To suc 
an assertion may be returned the 
double-edged reply of “ certainly.” 
Lady Morgan more reasonably re- 
marks, that the best answer to Denon 
and Champollion would be to publicly 
exhibit the chair itself; and surely, if 
the story of the two French antiqua- 
ries be false, the triumph for Rome 
would be immense. Failing this, Dr. 
Wiseman makes a statement by which 
he assures us that the lady’s calumny 
is “ set at rest for ever.” 


‘¢ A superb shrine of bronze, supported 
by four gigantic figures of the same ma- 
terial, representing four Doctors of the 
Church, closes the view of the nave of St. 
Peter’s. . . . . The shrine is in the form 
of a throne, and contains a chair, which 
the Prince of the Apostles is supposed to 
have occupied as Bishop of Rome. It is 
a tradition, certainly of great antiquity, 
that St. Peter was received in the house 
of the Senator Pudens, and there laid the 
foundation of the Roman Church. The 
chair of St. Peter is precisely such a one 
as we should have supposed to be given 
by a wealthy Roman senator to a ruler of 
the Church which he esteemed and pro- 
tected. It is of wood, almost entirely 
covered with ivory, so as to be justly con- 
sidered a curule chair. It may be divided 
into two principal parts; the square or 
cubic portion, which forms the body ; and 
the upright elevation behind, which forms 
the back. The former portion is four 
Roman palms in breadth across the front, 
two and a half at the side, and three and 
a half in height. It is formed by four 
upright posts, united together by trans- 
verse bars, above and below. The sides 
are filled up by a species of arcade, con- 
sisting of two pilasters of carved wood, 
supporting with the corner posts three 
little arches. The front is extremely rich, 
being divided into eighteen small com- 
partments, disposed in three rows. Each 
contains a basso relievo in ivory, of the 
most exquisite finish, surrounded by orna- 
ments of the purest gold. These bassi 
relievi represent, not the feats of Mobam- 
med, of Ali, or Osman, or any other Pay- 
nim chieftain, as the readers of Lady 
Morgan might expect, unless they knew 
that the religion of the Prophet does not 
tolerate any graven images at all,—but 
the exploits of the monster-killing Her- 
cules. The back of the chair is formed 
by a series of pilasters supporting arches, 
as at the sides ; the pillars here are three 
in number, and the arches four. Above 
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the cornice which these support rises a 
triangular pediment, giving to the whole a 
tasteful and architectural appearance. Be- 
side the bassi relievi above-mentioned, the 
rest of the front, the mouldings of the 
back, and the tympanum of the pediment, 
are all covered with beautifully-wrought 
ivory. The chair, therefore, is mani- 
festly of Roman workmanship, a curule 
chair, such as might be occupied by the 
Head of the Church, adorned with ivory 
and gold, as might befit the house of a 
wealthy Roman senator; which the ex- 
quisite finish of the sculpture forbids us 
to consider more modern than the Au- 
gustan age, when the arts were in their 
greatest perfection. There is another cir- 
cumstance which deserves particular men- 
tion in the description of this chair, and 
exactly corresponds to the time of St. 
Peter’s first journey to Rome. This event 
took place in the time of Claudius, and it 
is precisely at this period that, as Justus 
Lipsius has well proved, selle gestatorie 
began to be used by men of rank in 
Rome; for it is after this period that 
Suetonius, Seneca, Tacitus, Juvenal, and 
Martial, mention the practice of being 
borne in chairs. This was done by means 
of rings placed at their sides, through 
which poles were passed; and thus the 
chair was carried by staves upon their 
shoulders. At each side of St. Peter’s 
chair are two rings, manifestly intended 
for this purpose. Thus, while the work- 
manship of this venerable relic necessarily 
refers its date to an early period of the 
Roman empire, this peculiarly fixes it at 
a period not earlier than the reign of 
Claudius, in which St. Peter arrived at 
Rome.” 


Dr. Wiseman leaves the subject 
with a flourish of Sir Oracle. Having 
settled the authenticity of the chair, 
he “lays open the origin of Lady 
Morgan’s foolish and wicked tale.” 


** In the church of St. Peter, at Venice, 
which was the Patriarchal Church till 
1807, has long been preserved a chair 
of stone, called by the people the Chair of 
St. Peter. ... It was given by the Em- 
peror Michael to the Doge, Peter Gra- 
donicus, in 1310. The back of the chair 
was however adorned with a rich Cufic in- 
scription, and Cornari desired the learned 
Assemani to decipher it for his work.... 
The writing contained, according to his 
reading, several portions of the second 
Psalm ; and among them the words, ‘ The 
Work of Abdulla, the Servant of God,’ and 
‘ Antioch the City of God.’ .... This 
chair, therefore, was constructed in the 
eighth century; nor assuredly was it ever 
used by the Prince of the Apostles, nor 
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by any of his successors in the see of 
Antioch, before the year 742.” 

Such is the substance of the refuta- 
tion of Doctor Wiseman, widely circu- 
lated both in English and Italian, 
throughout Rome, in 1833. The 
smart comment upon it made by Lady 
Morgan is, that for her story she cited 
unquestionable authority, while the 
Cardinal had taken without acknow- 
ledgment every word he had advanced 
from a Latin treatise written by Fabei 
in the middle of the last century. 

At this point rises Mr. Rich, to 
show that the knowledge of the author 
of the treatise, as well as that of the 
reverend plagiarist, are equally un- 
worthy of being trusted. 

Mr. Rich founds his first attack 
upon the chair on the statement of its 
advocate, that its “sides and back are 
decorated with pillars supporting 
arches.” It is clear then that the 
frame of the chair was not fabricated 
till long after the period of Augustus 
or of Claudius, the practice of sup- 
porting arches upon columns or upon 
pillars not having been in use much 
before the time of Constantine, and 
having, it is believed, originated at 
Byzantium. Therefore, to use a word 
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sanctioned by the evident partiality of 
Dr. Wiseman, “ therefore” the chair 
is not so old as he and the authority 
of whom he has availed himself, affirm 
it to be—and it may be of eastern 
origin. So much for its age and de- 
rivation; now for its quality. 

Dr. Wiseman says the ponderous 
straight-legged machine is justly con- 
sidered to be “a curule chair.” The 
curule chair, as Mr. Rich shows, was 
the "AyxuAdmous didpos, or “ crooked- 
footed” seat of the Greeks. It was 
without back, small, portable, and 
“could be folded together like our 
camp - stools.” The curule chair, 
adopted by the Romans from Etru- 
ria, “ was invented for the conveni- 
ence of being transported with its 
owner wherever he went.” Mr. Rich 
refers to Lib. iii. c. 18, of Aulus 
Gellius; and turning to the passage in 
the gossiping author of the Attic 
Nights, we find it stated “ Senatores 
enim dicit in veterum etate qui curu- 
lem magistratum gessissent, curru so- 
litos honoris gratia in curiam vehi: in 
quo curru sella esset, supra quam 
considerent; que ob eam causam ‘ cu- 
rulis’ appellaretur.” It received its 
name therefore — and it was 
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carried in a chariot, and not borne on 
the shoulders of men. An annotator 
says of these chairs, “ Nec dissimilis 
sellis iis, quas Hispanicas appellamus, 
et quarum in aulis usus.” ‘That they 
were adorned with ivory we learn from 
Silius Italicus, Athenzeus, Lucan, 
Horace, and Ovid; and we are not 
disinclined to allow Dr. Wiseman to 
make what use he may of the fact that 
Lucan and Cassiodorus speak of them 
as being apparently on a larger scale 
than is implied in the term “ portable.” 
The former says, “Lentulus é celsa 
sublimis sede profatur.” Cassiodorus 
writes, “ Sellam curulem pro sua mag- 
nitudine multis gradibus enisus as- 
cendit.” Silius Italicus too speaks of 
the “alts curules,” but as Gronovius 
remarks, “non quod selle ipse altis- 
sim, sed quod adjuncti plures gra- 
dus.” The fact remains that they 
were moveable and “ crooked-footed.” 
Dr. Wiseman’s chair is scarcely the 
one, and certainly is not the other. 
But to return to Mr. Rich. 

Supposing the chair to have been a 
“ curulis,” could St. Peter have ridden 
in it at Rome—supposing him to have 
been ever there? Could the obscure 
teacher of a despised sect have exer- 
cised a privilege appertaining solely 
to the sovereign, the consuls, praetors, 
and curule ediles? Impossible! 

At all events, says Dr. Wiseman, it 
was a sella gestatoria; and he points 
to the four rings in proof. Vain as- 
sertion, which Mr. Rich annihilates 
by showing, on the authority of Dio 
Cassius, who, writing the history of 
Claudius 194 years after Christ, tells us 
that that Emperor was the first who 
was carried in a covered chair, or 
sedan, on account of certain infirmities. 
Nero adopted the use of the same 
covered and curtained vehicle, when he 
used to get privately into the theatre 
and break the preetor’s head from the 
gallery; and Vitellius concealed him- 
self in a similar conveyance, with his 
two important officers, his cook and his 


baker, when in thatignoble companion- - 


ship he attempted to escape from the 
fury of Vespasian. But, though these 
menials were thus honoured, the pri- 
vilege of the sella gestatoria was pet 

a 


exclusively imperial, and not til 

century later than the period of Peter 
and Claudius, that is, when Dio Cas- 
sius himself lived, was the privilege 
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extended to men of consular dignity, 
—and to none beneath them. 

But if Peter could have been car- 
ried on the shoulders of slaves, this 
was not the gestatoria in which he 
could have been borne. The chair in 
St. Peter’s is open, uncovered, uncur- 
tained, entirely unfitted to the privacy 
for which the sella gestatoria was em- 

loyed by the nervous Claudius; by 

ero, to get unknown through a 
crowd; by Vitellius, to avoid his pur- 
suers; or by Otho, who, in a “close 
chair,” was carried to the trysting- 

lace where he conspired against Galba. 
t has the marks neither of the Jectica 
nor the sella gestatoria—the most pri- 
vate of conveyances. It could not have 
been in a chair, however “burly and 
big,” that Galba could have found a 
refuge which the eye could not pe- 
netrate; nor to such would the lines 
of Juvenal have been applicable : 
nota jam callidus arte 
Ostendens vacuam, et clausam pro conjuge 
sellam. [raris ? 
Galla mea est, inquit. Citius dimitte ! Mo- 
Profer, Galla, caput. Noli vexare, quiescit. 


But, if this be not a sella gestatoria, 
wherefore then the rings? On this 
point we turn to Mr. Rich: 


“ First, of the rings. It was necessary 
to commit the absurdity of affixing them 
to acurule seat, in order to connect the 
employment of a chair made by an up- 
holsterer in the age of Augustus, with a 
peculiar usage of it, stated to be prevalent 
in the age of Claudius. Now it is re- 
markable that, although every other part 
of this piece of furniture is described with 
elaborate minuteness—the legs, the sides, 
the back, the arches upon pillars, the 
ivory carvings, the ornaments of purest 
gold—not a syllable is breathed about the 
material, design, or workmanship of the 
‘rings.’ But it is well known that all, 
even the commonest domestic utensils of 
the Romans, as well as their parts and 
appendages, both at the time of Augustus 
and long afterwards, were made of the 
choicer metals, bronze, gold, or silver, 
always of a fanciful and tasty design, 
and artistically finished. Nothing then 
being said in our descriptive catalogue 
about these rings beyond the bare mention 
of their existence, it is but a natural in- 
ference to suppose that they do not possess 
any thing worthy of observation either in 
material or design; and, as the author by 
whom the original description was given, 
had so fine an eye for the ‘ exquisite 
finish of the sculpture,’ we might conclude 
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that they were nothing more than four 
common iron rings attached to the chair 
at a subsequent period for the purpose 
stated, when it first came to be used for 
chairing its owner... . Still the chair, 
which is called St. Peter’s, was never 
‘carried by slaves upon their shoulders, 
nor were poles ever passed through the 
rings at its sides for that purpose.’ Un- 
fortunately for our learned Theban, they 
lie flat against the sides of the chair, like 
those affixed to the front of a chest of 
drawers ; and thus are well adapted for 
moving the object forwards, backwards, 
or sideways, by hand upon the ground ; 
but the very instant that St. Peter’s slaves 
had fixed their levers into the rings, and 
proceeded to raise the first Bishop of 
Rome from the ground, the chair must in- 
evitably be tilted over, and his holiness 
the fisherman, seal, keys, and all, be sent 
sprawling into the gutter.”’ 


The engraving we have extracted 
from Mr. Rich’s book bears out his as- 
sertion. It is copied from a design 
first published by Fr. Maria Turrigio, 
who, says Cardinal Cortese, was “al- 
ways determined to inspect with his 
own eyes;” and, though it does not 
show the ornamental carvings, we may 
presume it to be faithful in its general 
outline and in the position of the 
rings. 

With regard totheivory carvings, the 
ornaments, and the sculptures of ex- 
quisite finish, whilst Dr. Wiseman ap- 

eals to them as evidence for estab- 
ishing the period of construction, he 
has passed unnoticed the suggestion of 
the author of the book from which he 
has taken his “Remarks,” that the 
ivory carving might have been placed 
upon the wooden frame of the chair 
for ornament’s sake, after it was made. 
The frame may have been constructed 
in the age of decadence, and carvings 
of a pure and early age affixed to the 
woodwork. ‘There is nothing to prove 
the contrary, and that such practices 
were not uncommon at Rome under 
Constantine and his successors “ Dr. 
Wiseman must be fully aware, when 
he calls to mind the triumphal arch 
built by Constantine, which he knows 
to be decorated with bas-reliefs strip- 
ped from the arch of Trajan.” 

Dr. Wiseman relies with confidence 
upon the alleged fact that the bassi- 
relievi of the chair represent, “ not the 
feats of Mohammed, &c. but the ex- 
ploits of the monster-killing Hercules.” 
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Taking for granted that there are 
bassi-relievi, of which the drawing 
made by Turrigio affords no “ coun- 
terfeit presentiment,” Mr. Rich as- 
sumes the fact as further evidence in 
favour of an eastern origin. The Chris- 
tians of St. Peter’s day had not yet be- 
gun to mix up the sacred with the pro- 
fane. A century or so later an alliance 
was made between Christianity and pa- 
ganism, which the apostle never would 
have sanctioned. The admixture of 
scriptural and pagan emblems in any 
alleged relic of antiquity is fatal to its 
pretensions; it would be at once cen- 
demned by the most “catholic” of an- 
tiquarian judges, and an age would 
be assigned it which, in any case but 
one, Dr. Wiseman would not venture 
to gainsay. 

The labours of Hercules typified 
the course of the sun through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. This astro- 
nomical myth was born of an ancient 
eastern religious creed connected with 
the fire-worshippers. The creed ex- 
tensively obtained till the time of the 
Prophet. A chair so decorated might 
have been found in the ancient Byzan- 
tium, and would not have been des- 
pised as lawful spoil by an invader ; 


‘¢__for all the nations of antiquity in- 
vested their chairs of state with a high 
degree of veneration and respect. Trajan 
carried away the royal chair, decorated 
with ivory and gold, amongst the spoil of 
his Parthian victories, and succeeding Ro- 
man emperors pertinaciously refused to 
restore it, when frequently reclaimed by 
the Parthian envoys. Hadrian gave back 
the captive daughter of the king, sooner 
than part with the chair, though he made 
a promise, which he nevertheless broke, 
to relinquish that also; and Antoninus 
Pius, when reminded of the promise, and 
asked to fulfil it, ignored his obligation 
and kept the chair. Now then, if St. 
Peter’s chair is decorated with gold and 
ivory, but has no Mahommedan inscrip- 
tion upon it, there is just as good, and 
better, historical evidence to identify it 
with this Parthian seat, covered with 
Gheber ornaments, thus clearly traced to 
Rome, and kept there, than with the purely 
conjectural and absolutely unauthenticated 
gift of the made-up hybrid seat of the 
Roman senator Pudens.”’ 


But Denon and Champollion are 
witnesses tu the inscription ; and testi- 
mony so undeniable is not to be swept 
away by empty assertion. Dr. Wise- 
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man’s remark that Mahommedanism 
was intolerant of all graven images is 
well rebutted by Mr. Rich’s observa- 
tion, that Christianity is equally intole- 
rant of worship or reverence paid to 
idols. 

With the Venetian chair, which Dr. 
Wiseman has accused Lady Morgan 
of confounding with that at Rome, we 
have little to do except incidentally. 
It is avowedly from Antioch, where 
a throne called St. Peter’s was to be 
seen in the fifth century, and where 
the Crusaders subsequently founded 
their seat of empire. It is an old 
square stone seat, with a straight back, 
over which some Mahommedan work- 
man has raised an ornamental Moorish 
arch. Dr. Wiseman records it as the 
gift of the Emperor Michael to the 
Doge Gradonico, and he adds that the 
Venetians care very little about it. 
Mr. Rich quotes the local guide-books 
to show the contrary. The Cufic in- 
scription on this chair has no refer- 
ence to the Psalms. It simply con- 
tains a verse or two of the Koran. 
That upon the Vatican one, “ There is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet.” Mistake upon this point 
was, therefore, impossible ; and, as 
Mr. Rich remarks, it is manifest “ that 
the interpretations of Denon and 
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Champollion did not refer to the in- 
scription upon the Venetian chair, 
which had been already deciphered, 
and also that the narration which they 
gave to Lady Morgan was a sober 
reality.” 

Many other points are touched upon 
by Mr. Rich, but we cannot follow 
him further. We have stated enough 
to prove that, accepting Dr. Wise- 
man’s borrowed description of the 
relic, Mr. Rich has overthrown the 
deductions of the reverend gentleman, 
and has left Rome, if she wishes to 
re-establish her “ chair,” and its conse- 
quences, no alternative but to accept 
the challenge contained in Lady Mor- 
gan’s short sentence, as sensible as it 
is curt—* Produce the chair.” Until 
that is done, and done fairly and 
openly, Mr. Rich has rendered it ut- 
terly impossible for any sensible per- 
son to believe in its genuineness. We 
shall hold ourselves in readiness to 
start for Rome whenever the intention 
to exhibit the chair is announced. 
In the meantime we must be of the 
opinion of Cowley, who, writing of the 
chair made out of the wood of the 
ship in which Drake sailed round the 
world, exclaimed— 

Let not the Pope’s itself with this compare, 
THis 18S THE ONLY UNIVERSAL CHAIR. 





THE NATURE OF THE MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES ILLUSTRATED BY DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF 


THE TOWN OF LEICESTER. 


No. 


Mr. Urpan, 

IN returning to the inquiry into the 
municipal franchises of the middle ages, 
it is necessary to refer to the positions 
established, or assumed to be so, in the 
article in your number for March last. 
It was there shown that the guild-mer- 
chant of Leicester was in existence as 
early as the reign of William the Con- 
queror ; that it was a well-organised 
society ; that it was composed of the 
inhabitants of the town generally (the 
direct predecessors evidently of the 
“ scot and lot” voters,) who took oath 
to “scot” with the brethren of the 
guild; and that it was governed by 
the “jurors,” who had a kind of ma- 
gisterial jurisdiction. Abundance of 


II. 


evidence is to be found in the rolls of 
the guild of the inclusiveness of its 
character, showing that it was not a 
mere adjunct of a town community, 
but the only formal embodiment of 
the population into a civic fraternity. 
Foremost among the proofs of this 
proposition are the financial accounts 
“ of the guild,” which are always styled 
such ; while the mayor is called the 
mayor “of the guild,” and the jurors 
in their collective capacity are styled 
the council “ of the guild.” The chief 
officer was originally known as the 
alderman of the guild, a designation 
which gave place to that of mayor in 
the year 1250. So regular do the 


meetings of the body appear to have 
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become, thirty years before, and so 
widely were the habitations of its 
members scattered, that it was neces- 
sary to summon them together by 
means of a bell, probably rung by hand 
in the most populous quarters of the 
town. The bell was purchased for the 
guild at the cost of six pence, and was 
placed in the hands of one of the body, 
as we learn from an entry on one of 
the rolls. On others of these rolls long 
lists of new names are entered every 
year. In 1232 the names of twenty- 
four townsmen are mentioned as the 
“council.” In the eighteenth year of 
Henry III. the “ election” of William 
Seynlo, or St. Lo, as alderman of the 
guiid, is directly referred to, and is the 
first of the kind on record. At this 


date, also, the body had a building in- 


which they met; for, in a roll of the 
year 1275, the old Guildhall is said to 
have been conveyed to William Henier 
by the mayor, while in the middle of 
the century (as a charter now extant 
shows) a house was conveyed to the 
mayor, burgesses, and “ commune” of 
the town, by William Ordrix, fer six 
marks and a half of silver, and a yearly 
rent of sixteen pennies and two capons. 
The deed of conveyance is curiously 
endorsed “ Charta de la Gild Salle.” 
At this date, too, the guild was in full 
operation, and appears at its general 
meetings, or “‘morwenspeches” (as they 
are termed), to have heard charges of 
fraudulent dealings brought by one 
member against another, and to have 
passed sentence upon the guilty, the 
penalty being a pecuniary fine, or ex- 
pulsion from the society. The system 
of compurgation appears occasionally 
to have been resorted to by an accused 
party. A grant of quit-claim of rent 
was made at one meeting in presence 
of the entire body. The earliest ac- 
count of receipts and expenditure of 
which any detail is given is entered on 
the roll for the year 1254. The items 
of receipts were simply a balance of 
a former year’s account, the new 
members’ fines on entrance, and the 
rent of a house belonging to the guild. 
The expenditure was incurred for re- 
freshments for the guild on the feast 
of St. Agatha; to meet the expenses of 
one of the members who went to Henry 
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III. to procure from him a charter, 
whereby the first-born son might be 
entitled to inherit his father’s pro- 
perty, the earlier custom being to zive 
the right to the last-born; and for 
other things. If evidence were want- 
ing of the eminently Germanic cha- 
racter of the association, the fact that 
the accounts invariably contain com- 
paratively large items for the wine 
procured, for bread, and for refresh- 
ment at the “‘morwenspeches,” and that 
the fine for an offence was not uncom- 
monly a tun of beer, would be decisive ! 
Nor is this conclusion in the least de- 
gree weakened by discovering that the 
guild brethren occasionally became un- 


-manageable at the meetings. One 


Henry Houhil stood out as a rebel 
against the mayor in full “ morwen- 
speche,” and told his worship that he 
did not care more for him than he did 
for a stick! Henry Houhil for this 
offence was characteristically adjudged 
to find two casks of wine; one to be 
presented to the commonalty of the 
guild, the other to the mayor ; thus at 
once pacifying his worship and plea- 
sing the brethren. In addition to which 
Houhil handsomely promised that he 
would thenceforward behave in a 
friendly manner to the mayor and the 
whole body of the guild.* 

Nothing, perhaps, will evidence 
better that the guild was an institu- 
tion of Teutonic origin than the name 
by which its meetings were designated 
—‘“morwenspeches.” Lappenberg tells 
us that in pagan times, in Germany, 
when the people met together at their 
courts and fairs, on certain days, 
banquets were held; after which the 
= made a discourse, which was 

nown as a “morgen-spec.” The 
meetings would appear to have been 
styled “morning speeches” from this 
circumstance ; and, as we find the same 
term introduced into this country 
after having been used even from the 
pagan era in Germany, the source of 
the merchant guild does not seem for 
a moment doubtful. 

The time when that association 
expanded into a municipal body is 
not apparent; probably it gradually 
ceased to be purely commercial and 
insensibly grew into a civic con- 


* Numerous cases of this kind are given in my History of Leicester. 
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federation. We find in Leicester, in 
the year 1262, that the community 
of the guild was in debt,—to the king 
for fines; for repairs done to the four 
gates and walls of the town; for 
the repair of the bridges; for wine 
presented to the judges on their visits 
to the borough; and for the expenses 
of three of the townsmen who went to 
Warwick on behalf of the community. 
The guild was therefore at this date 
not a mere association of merchants 
existing by the side of the municipal 
body, but it was that body itself, 
raising an income from the contribu- 
tions of new members and from local 
taxes when necessary; at the same 
time levying the amount of contribu- 
tion due to the crown, and providing 
for the repair of public structures. 

In my paper inserted in your March 
number, a copy of the oath taken 
by those who entered the guild was 
given, wherein the candidate promised, 
whether he lived in the town or in the 
Bishop’s Fee, that he would “scot” 
with his brethren. ‘This requires a 
brief explanation. Anterior to the 
Norman Conquest there existed be- 
yond the walls of the town, but close 
to them on its north-eastern side, a 
church and a bishop's residence. A 
large tract of land around them was 
allotted to the support of the ecclesias- 
ties, and was known as the Bishop’s 
Fee (a name retained in common 
use until the Municipal Reform Act 
came into operation), over which the 
bishop evidently exercised seignorial 
rights. It would seem that some of 
the inhabitants of the district, engaged 
in trade, at one time refused to con- 
tribute to the public charges sustained 
by their neighbours within the walls, 
though they reaped the benefit of the 
expenditure in consequence of their 
residence close to the borough. This 
circumstance led to strife and contro- 
versy, and to the refusal of the guild 
to admit any dwellers in the Bishop's 
Fee to guild fellowships, unless they 
would share the burdens of the bur- 
gesses. At last the dispute was ter- 
minated in the manner related in a 
document, of which the following is an 
old translation, contained in the an- 
cient vellum book already referred to, 
and now for the first time published. 
It is worthy of notice, as indicating the 
relative position of two bodies of men 


Municipal Archives of the Middle Ages. 
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—one the tenants of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the other the burgesses of 
Leicester, who were the tenants of 
Edmund Earl of Lancaster and Lei- 
cester—in the reign of Edward I. It 
is as follows :— 


‘“‘ Whereas divers disputes having been 
stirred up between the mayor and the 
burgesses—Sir Edmund, brother of our 
lord the king, lord of Leicester, on the 
one part, and the people of the bishop of 
Lincoln, without the East Gate of the 
same town, on the other part—concern- 
ing various contributions which the afore- 
said burgesses demanded of them the said 
people of the bishop; at length, before Sir 
Walter of Helyon and Sir John of Meting- 
ham, justices of our lord the king, and 
other good people, who for the sake of 


-agreement interpused themselves between 


the parties, it is thus covenanted and 
agreed, that is to say ; that at all times 
when the tenants aforesaid of the bishop, 
who are worthy, will enter into the guild 
merchant of the town, the mayor and the 
burgesses aforesaid shall well take care, as 
much as in them is, that into the guild 
they shall be received, according to the 
form and custom used now and hereafter; 
and that the aforesaid tenants of the 
bishop shall have all the franchises and 
free customs which to the same guild 
belong, within the town and without, and 
in all things. And that the aforesaid 
tenants of the bishop shall henceforth be 
in scot and lot in all things that belong to 
the guild or the burgesses aforesaid, ac- 
cording to their taxation; and at all times 
when the burgesses make gifts or presents 
to the king or the queen, at their coming 
into the parts of Leicester, to the amount 
of the value of 20/. or less, and to the 
lords of the town of Leicester at their 
coming to the town, and to the ministers 
of the king, and to others, on account of 
aid and for maintenance of the franchises of 
the same guild, they (the tenants) shall 
pay scot and aid to the gifts and presents, 
according to the portion which to them 
belongs, by reasonable taxation by honest 
men, for him and them, and upon the one 
and the others, so that if the gifts and 
the presents shall be made by common 
accord of the tenants of the bishop afore- 
said, they shall pay scot to it according to 
the agreement made ; and if that gifts or 
presents shall be made of greater value, 
without the assent and will of the tenants 
of the bishop aforesaid, to that the tenants 
shall not be held; and when the town of 
Leicester escheats unto the mercy of the 
king, or makes fines by reason of tres- 
pass, which touches the community of the 
guild, the aforesaid tenants shal! pay scot 
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to it in the form aforesaid; but it is not 
in the least to be understood for mercy, 
nor for fines made for trespass of any par- 
ticular person, who ought to be punished 
for his trespass, unless that it was by the 
common agreement of the tenants afore- 
said; neither is it to be understood that 
the tenants of the bishop shall pay scot in 
like manner for amerciaments or fines 
which touch the community of the town 
and not the community of the guild, 
except those who have lands or tenements 
in the town of Leicester, who are burgesses 
of the town and shall be the tenants of the 
bishop. And when the ministers of the 
king shall come to assay the weights and 
the measures in the town, and in the 
suburb aforesaid, and they, the same 
ministers, shall take common fines of the 
one or the other, by reason of trespass 
found in the weights and in the measures, 
well shall take care the tenants of the 
bishop to pay scot to such fine, according 
to the portion which to them belongs; 
and for all these contributions to be as- 
sessed lawfully, so that every one may be 
charged for the portion which to him 
belongs, they shall choose and call honest 
men, tenants of the bishop, thereupon, for 
to see and for to hear the account which 
thereunto belongs, in like manner with 
the honest men of Leicester; and the 
aforesaid burgesses and the commonalty 
of Leicester, and the aforesaid tenznts of 
the bishop, shall take care for them, and 
for their heirs and assigns, and for their 
successors, that they henceforth shall 
hold, keep, and do, and in all points, all 
the things aforesaid, at alltimes. And in 
testimony of all these things aforesaid, the 






mayor and the commonality for them- 
selves have put their seal of the commo- 
nality to that part of the writing indented 
which remains on the part of the tenants 
of the bishop aforesaid ; and Peter Hum- 
phrey, Ralph Mickillowe, Geoffrey of Lid- 
dington, William of Liddington, and John 
Charity, for themselves and the other 
people of the bishop, to that part of the 
writing which on the part of the aforesaid 
mayor and the burgesses remains, have 
put their seals; and to this writing the 
commonality have procured that the afore- 
said Sir Walter of Helyon, and Sir John 
of Metingham, justices, and Sir Thomas 
of Bray, steward of Sir Edmund, for the 
greater testimony to both parts of the 
writings, have put their seals. And these 
were the witnesses: Master Roger of Sarm- 
hurst, then Archdeacon of Leicester, Sir 
Andrew of Estle, Sir Geoffrey of Skeffing- 
ton, Sir Richard Burdett, Sir Robert Bur- 
dett, Sir William Walley of Wanlip, Sir 
Jobn the Falconer, Sir William Buck, 
knights, Robert of Swithington, William of 
Hoby, clerks of the bishop aforesaid, Peter 
of Wakerley, andothers. Given at Leices- 
ter the eighteenth day of September, in 
the year of the incarnation of our Lord 
1281.”’ 


I would now proceed to the very 
curious laws of the Portmanmote, men- 
tioned in my last communication, but 
the length to which they run would 
extend this paper beyond your cus- 
tomary limits, and I therefore’ defer 
them to another number. 

Yours, &e. 
James THOMPSON. 





MISTAKES OF HISTORIANS RESPECTING THE IDENTITY OF COLONEL 
EYRE AND MAJOR SCOTT, TWO OF THE RING-LEADERS IN 
THE MUTINY OF FAIRFAX’S ARMY IN NOV. 1647. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN history, in common with other 
branches of human knowledge, much 
turns on attention to apparently unim- 
portant minutie. To correct, then, 
any errors of this class which may 
have come to our notice cannot be a 
useless and ought not to be a thank- 
less work. Having been engaged re- 
cently in some investigations into the 
period of the great civil wars of the 
seventeenth century, I have been par- 
ticularly struck with two cases of mis- 
taken identity, which have been sanc- 
tioned by the authority of all our 
leading historians. 


The circumstances of the mutiny of 
Fairfax’s army, in November, 1647, 
must be familiar to all who possess the 
slightest knowledge of this portion of 
English history. My present object is 
to point out a singular mistake with 
respect to the persons of two of the 
leaders in that mutiny. Two associates 
of Rainsborough, at the meeting at 
Ware, are mentioned in Fairfax’s 
letter to the Speaker, by the names of 
“ Colonel Eyre and Major Scott.” Mr. 
Godwin, and historians orgy have 
identified these persons with Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Isaac Ewer, and thetele- 
brated Thomas Scott, or Scot, who 
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became afterwards a Member of the 
Council of State, and one of the most 
distinguished of the Republican party, 
and who suffered death at the Restor- 
ation for signing the death-warrant of 
Charles I. Mr. Noble, indeed, pointed 
out long ago that this Thomas Scot is 
styled “ Colonel” as early as 1646, and 
therefore conjectured that the mutineer 
was his son. This idea, however, met 
with no countenance, and Mr. Godwin 
points to the fact that the mutineer was 
a Member of the House of Commons, 
and that in Browne’s Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria there is but one Thomas 
Scot, who sat for Aylesbury, during 
the Long Parliament. He supposes, 
therefore, that the inscription on the 
tomb of Scot’s wife, in which he is 
called “Colonel,” was not composed in 
1646, but after November, 1647, and 
when he had been promoted from his 
majority. 

Nevertheless the fact is, that Major 
Thomas Scot, and Colonel or (as he 
is usually called in the Commons 
Journals of 1647) Mr. Thomas Scot 
were entirely different persons. Al- 
though only one Thomas Scot is men- 
tioned in Willis’s List, yet it is well 
known to all who have had occasion to 
inquire into the subject that this list 
is very far from complete. In the 
Commons’ Journals of March 2, 1648, 
we find a new writ ordered to issue for 
the election of a member for the 
borough of Aldborough, in Yorkshire, 
in the place of Major Thomas Scot 
deceased. His name has been accord- 
ingly correctly inserted in the list 
— by the editors of the New Par- 
iamentary History (ii. 625), though 
they appear, from other parts of that 
work, to have been ignorant of the im- 
portance of this addition. In the 
Commons Journals of October 17, 
1646, we find an Order, “That Major 
Thomas Scott, a Member of this 
House, be recommended for an em- 
ployment in Ireland; his attendance 
on the House to be dispensed with :” 
and April 14, 1647, the case of Major 
Scott is referred to the Committee of 
Examinations. The name of Thomas 


Scott occurs also twice (not con- 

secutively) in the Engagement of 

Members who left the Parliament and 

went to the Army (dated August 4, 

1647). These names are thus given 

correctly in the Lords Journals of 
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August 13, 1647; but, as if it were 
destined that there should be a mystifi- 
cation about the matter, the New Par- 
liamentary History (iii. 752) has for 
the second name “ James Scott, Major.” 
The List here given is, however, very 
incorrect, as may be at once seen by a 
comparison with the authentic one in 
the Lords Journals. Thus we have 
Thomas Ougayne instead of Wogan; 
Henry Hammond for Heyman ; Edward 
for Edmond Dunch; Samuel for Sy- 
mon Mayne; George for Gervase Pig- 
ott; and instead of William Purefoy, 
owland Wilson, junr. and John 
Hutchinson, we have foisted in Godfrey 
Bosville, Michael Livesay, and John 
Crowther (the last a non-existence). 
Prynne, who has the other blunders, 
in a List subsequently published by 
him, corrects “ James” to “ Thomas 
Scott.” Still further proofs are sup- 
plied by the Journals of the Commons 
of the non-identity of the two Scotts. 
On the 18th of November, 1647, 
Fairfax’s letter respecting the Major's 
conduct at Ware is referred to a com- 
mittee, and on the 22nd of the same 
month Mr. Scot is appointed one of a 
committee; and the next resolution 
passed on the same day is, “That the 
committee to whom the examination 
of the business concerning Colonel 
Rainsborough is referred (Major Scot's 
conduct had been referred to this com- 
mittee,) shall have power to examine 
Colonel Rainsborough in his own case.” 
Mr. Godwin has appealed to Mr. Scot’s 
being appointed a member of com- 
mittees in the month of November as 
a proof of the reconciliation between 
the general officers of the army and 
the mutineers having taken place very 
early. It is true that this was the 
fact, but Scot’s case must not be 
alleged as an authority for saying so. 
This involves the greater error of sup- 
posing Mr. Thomas Scot to be one of 
that party of more democratic prin- 
ciples who in 1647 under Rainsborough 
and Lilburne, and in 1649 under Lil- 
burne, Thompson, and others, at- 
tempted to get into their own hands 
the conduct of public affairs. Scot 
was a republican of the school of Vane, 
which was far from being “ popular” 
in its basis. 
With respect to “Colonel Eyre” 
there has been still greater confusion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac Ewer, one 
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of the commissioners for the trial of the 
King, isa person who frequently appears 
on the political stage in those days. His 
name is spelt variously, Ewer, Ewers, 
Eure, and Euers or Evers. He was of 
the same family with the Lords Evers, 
Eure, or Ewer, of Witton, in the 
bishoprick of Durham (the descend- 
ants of “keen Lord Evers” who fell 
at Ancram-Moor). One of these Lords 
Euers fell at Marston-Moor fighting 
on the King’s side; his successor in 
the peerage espoused the opposite 
party, and sat in Oliver’s House of 
Peers. Isaac Ewer presented the re- 
monstrance of the army to the House 
of Commons, November 20, 1648, 
when he is styled “Colonel ;” and in 
the same month he was appointed by 
Fairfax to take charge of the Isle of 
Wight and the King during Hammond’s 
absence at head quarters, to which the 
General had recalled him. From a 
letter of Hammond (now in the Bod- 
leian, and printed in Cary’s Memo- 
rials of the Civil War, ii. 66-8), it 
appears that “ Colonel Ewer ” came to 
Sathana, but, on hearing Ham- 
mond’s determination on the matter, 
“resolved forthwith to go along with 
him to the head-quarters.” This he 
seems to have done, for we find the 
government of the castle and island 
left, during Hammond’s absence, in 
the hands of Major Rolph and two 
others, nor do we hear anything more 
of Ewer in connection with the Isle of 
Wight. The King was removed to 
Hurst Castle by a party of soldiers 
under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cobbett. At their divembarka- 
tion they were received by the Governor 
of Hurst Castle, of whom no very 
favourable picture is drawn by Sir 
Thomas Herbert, in his “ Memoirs of 
the last Two Years of the reign of King 
Charles I. (ed. 1815, p. 122-3).” Now 
in the Journals of the Commons of 
December 14, 1648, Colonel Eyre is 
spoken of as Governor of Hurst Castle; 
and this fact Mr. Godwin considers 
decisive as to the identity of Ewer and 
Eyre. But we have seen already that 
if Colonel Ewer left Carisbrooke it was 
to accompany Hammond to _head- 
quarters, and there is no trace of his 
appointment to the governorship of 
Hurst Castle in the interim. It will 
appear also clearly from other evi- 
dence, that this Governor of Hurst was 
Gent. Maa. Von. XXXV. 
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Colonel William Eyres, or Eyre, a 
name also spelt (from the pronun- 
ciation) Ayres, Ayre, or Aires. ‘This 
Eyres is mentioned by Baxter (Life, 
p- 98) along with Desborough, Berry, 
and Evanson, as among the original 
members of Oliver's ‘Troop of lron- 
sides. Mr. Godwin (Hist. of Com. ii. 
296), in quoting ne observes 
that “of Ayres and Evanson we know 
nothing more ;” and he draws an in- 
ference as to Oliver’s influence in the , 
council of agitators from Berry being 
the president of that body. In fact 
the name of Ayres or Eyres appears 
frequently in the books of the time. 
He sat for Downton in Wiltshire in 
the Parliament of April, 1640, and was 
admitted to the Long Parliament (pro- 
bably as member for the same place) 
on January 15, 1649; when we read 
in the Journals as follows :—“ Ordered, 
that William Ayres, Esq. being legally 
elected and returned a member of 
this house, his election being returned 
and admitted of record, shall be ad- 
mitted to sit in this house without 
taking the oaths of supremacy or alle- 
giance.” He afterwards appears in 
the Journals as Colonel Ayres. If with 
this we compare Ludlow (fol. edit. p. 
236), in the following passage, no 
doubt will remain as to the identity of 
Colonel William Ayres and Colonel 
Eyres. “Colonel Eyres also informed 
the house that he had sat in the Long 
Parliament without taking the oath 
then prescribed,” &c. In a list of the 
Restored Rump (1659), inserted in 
the Parliamentary History (iii. 1547), 
we find the name William Ayre. Ina 
‘oe apa of the time I find the fol- 
owing :-— 

“ Windsor, Dec. 2, 1647. There were 
by the General and tlie officers of the 
army Colonel Eyres, Captain Bray, and 
seven more that were agents committed to 
the custody of the Marshal-General, to be 
tried by a council of war. That if any 
thing be made to appear, that they have 
been guilty of any design to murder the 
King, they are to suffer death; since yet 
they have presented a petition to his Ex- 
cellency as followeth: ‘ Amongst other 
scandals cast upon the late agents, they 
have blazed abroad that they intended to 
murder the King, and that one of them 
should affirm it was lawful. And whereas 
this was reported by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Lilburne, it being altogether most 
abominable in our eyes, and detracts from 
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the purity and righteousness of our prin- 
ciples, tending only to make us odious to 
the people, for whose good alone we have 
run not only all former but also all these 
late hazards: we therefore desire that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hen. Lilburne may 
be speedily sent for, to testify upon oath 
(as in the presence of God) who used 
those words; where those words were 
used, and when ; and what in particular 
the words were. That so such a person 
may come under a publique cognizance, 
and your Excellency’s faithful servants 
‘and soldiers may free themselves and 
others from such aspersions. 

“¢ William Eyres. Will. Prior. Will. 
Thompson. Will. Everard. Tho. Bever- 
ley. William Bray. John Wood. George 
Hassall. John Grosman.’” 

I should add that the matter was 
sifted, and the accusation confuted. Its 
origin in Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Lilburne is explained by his revolt the 
next year to the Scots under Hamil- 
ton. The narratives of Ashburnham 
and Berkeley leave no doubt as to the 
attempts made by the Scots in Novem- 
ber 1647, to scare the King from Hamp- 
ton Court to Scotland by every sort 
of suggestion ; and their agency through 
Henry Lilburne, by spreading a re- 
port of a design to assassinate Charles, 
is very palpable. They had the addi- 
tional object of creating disunion in 
the army and casting odium on its 
character. At any rate, it is quite 
clear from the above that the mutineer 
was William Eyres and not Isaac 
Ewer.* In 1649 we find Colonel 
Eyres once more alluded to by Fairfax 
as implicated in the rising of his friend 
Captain Thompson. In the end of 
1654 we find Eyres once more engaged 
in plots ; andin January, 1655, he fled 
to Ireland to escape arrest. The 
council in the sister island appre- 
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hended him, and dispatched letters 
concerning him to Secretary Thurloe. 
In these (preserved in the Round 
Tower of Dublin Castle) he is called 
indifferently Colonel William Ayre, 
Colonel Ayres, Colonel William Eyres, 
and Colonel Eyre. We find he desired 
either a trial or to be allowed to fol- 
low Colonel Venables in his voyage to 
the West Indies. From this time 
Eyres disappears from history, except 
in the transient notices of him at the 
re-assembly of the Long Parliament, 
and in Ludlow. 

The only passage that appears to 
militate against the non-identity of 
Ewer and Eyre is one in Rushworth, 
which I will quote, not as of any 
possible value, after the direct evi- 
dence on the other side which has just 
been given, but in order to correct an 
error in our often-consulted historian. 
Rushworth inserts the following :— 

‘* From Windsor, December 25 [1648]. 
Sir, I am sorry there should be the least 
ground of jealousy, or cause of any report, 
that honest Colonel Ewer, Governor of 
Hurst-Castle, should refuse to deliver us 
the King. IfI had not been satisfied it 
was the report of the malignants, I should 
have been more troubled at it.” (vol. iv. 
p- 1375). 


In the pamphlet itself, however, 
from which this has been taken, the 
name is spelt correctly, and the error 
is thus proved to be on the part of the 
editor of Rusliworth’s work. 

Ihave thus, I think, satisfactorily 
proved that in identifying Major Scot 
and Colonel Eyre with the Thomas 
Scott and Isaac Ewer, Godwin and 
other historians have fallen into com- 
plete mistakes. 


Yours, &c. J.L.S. 





* In a newspaper of the time, also, in describing the rendezvous at Ware, one 
Ayres, a lieutenant-colonel, is spoken of as ‘‘ committed for offering to divide the 


army.”’ 





(Moderate Intelligencer, Nov. 11—18, 1647.) 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD CHURCH CANONS. 


No. I. 


Vast numbers of people who attended Councils—Regulations to repress immorality and 
excessive finery in ecclesiastical costume—Form and order of proceedings—Contests for 
precedency—Reference of ecclesiastical disputes to the judgment of a Mahometan Vizier— 
Singular rebellion in a nunnery—Efforts of the Church in the middle ages to promote peace 
—Refusal to bury persons who fell in tournaments—* The Truce of God ”’—State of clergy on 
the borders of England and Scotland—Interference of the Church in secular affairs— Hostility 
to usury—Compulsory restoration of conjugal rights. 


THE canons and decrees of the 
synods and councils of the Christian 
Churches in the early and middle ages 
abound with curious and interesting 
information, as the student of eccle- 
siastical history is well aware. They 
are seldom, however, consulted, ex- 
cept for purposes of religious contro- 
versy, and the volumes in which they 
are to be found are to the multitude, 
in the main, sealed books. We pur- 
pose in these papers to give some of 
the more curious details they contain, 
especially such as illustrate the man- 
ners of past times and the aspect and 
tone of early society. 

It was in the ecclesiastical synod or 
council that the intellect of the middle 
ages found its readiest expression. To 
it, whether it were provincial, or na- 
tional, or cecumenical (as those coun- 
cils were styled which were supposed 
to represent the opinions and speak 
the sense of universal Christendom), 
flocked not only the clergy, but even 
vast bodies of the laity of all ranks, 
and this to such an extent that the 
number was often found to be incon- 
veniently large. At the Council of 
Lyons (1274), a hundred and sixty 
thousand people were said to have 
been present; but this, as Mansi, thes 
canonist, observes, was most certainly 
an exaggeration. However, whatever 
might have been the numbers of the 
lay spectators, there is little reason to 
doubt that the council itself consisted 
of five hundred Latin bishops, seventy 
abbots, and altogether about a thou- 


sand other ecclesiastics. At the Coun- 
cil of Tours (1163) the pope and 
seventeen cardinals, Louis VII. king 
of France, a hundred and twenty-four 
bishops, four hundred and fourteen 
abbots, and an immense number of 
clergy and laity attended, and, as far 
as these latter were concerned, an equal 
number is supposed to have been 
present at the Council of Westminster 
in 1127. In the ecumenical councils 
(the number entitled to which appel- 
lation has long been the subject of 
controversy between differing Chris- 
tian communions) the attendance was 
probably much larger; while the cir- 
cumstance that they were often pre- 
sided over now by the Pope and now 
by the Emperor, must have attracted 
many to them out of curiosity, or a 
desire to pay court to greatness. So 
large was the concourse which visited 
the Council of Constance (1414), held 
for the repression of the opinions of 
Huss and Wiclif, that it was computed 
no less than thirty thousand horses 
were brought into the city—one arch- 
bishop alone bringing six hundred. 
Speedily the supply of forage fell short, 
and a regulation was made limiting 
the pope (John XXIII.) to twenty, 
the cardinals to ten, the bishops to 
five, and the abbots to four horses each.* 
The amount of their retinue may be 
guessed from these facts. 

It is to be apprehended that the 
great multitudes drawn together by 
these ecclesiastical convocations did 
not always conduct themselves in a be- 





* The Council of Lateran (1179) enacted 


that in their official visitations no arch- 


bishop should travel with more than forty or fifty horses or men; no bishop with 


more than twenty or thirty ; no archdeacon 


with more than five or seven; nor a rural 


dean with more than two. This canon was repeated by the Council of London (1268), 
and was necessitated by the great expense that ecclesiastics caused the various religious 
houses in which they abode during their progresses, by the vast trains of men and 
horse that accompanied them. The complaints of the monks respecting this grievance 
were numerous and seemingly well founded. 
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coming or edifying manner; and, in- 
deed, it was found necessary, in order 
to check, even amongst the clergy, an 
overweening addiction to the pomps 
and vanities of the world, to decree 
(Council of Toledo, 694) that a strict 
fast should be observed for four days 
preceding the council, and that nothing 
should be discussed during that time 
except such matters as had reference 
to faith, morals, and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. It would seem that at the 
Council of Trent (1545) a complaint 
was made against certain prelates, who 
were accustomed to wear in public the 
secular dress, with all its finery and 
uuiilitary show, and never to appear in 
any other, except indeed when occu- 
pied in the performance of divine 
service—a pernicious custom, it was 
observed, which had recently obtained 
in Rome, and under the very eye of 
the Pope himself. 

The canons of the Council of Toledo 
(633) set forth with minuteness the 
manner of holding a council or synod, 
and, although some variations were 
made in it during a subsequent period, 
these were in no respect material. On 
the first day of the synod, the church 
-—ecclesiastical assemblies were usuall 
held in churches—was to be eam | 
and every door closed except one for 
the entry of the bishops. These hav~ 
ing entered and taken their seats, first 
the priests, then the deacons, and lastly 
the notaries and laity, were to be suc- 
cessively admitted.. The deacons and 
laity remained standing, the former 
stationing themselves within the ob- 
servation of the bishops. Silence was 
then enjoined, an injunction apparently 
not always observed, as, amongst the 
canons regulating these assemblies, we 
find one, forbidding, under pain of 
three days’ excommunication, all noise, 
quarreling, or laughter. An arch- 

eacon would then rise up and desire 
those present to pray, who accordingly 
would prostrate themselves on the 
floor in private prayer, “ mingled with 
sobs and tears.” A bishop then stood 
forth and offered up a prayer aloud, 
to which a general response of “ Amen” 
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was made. The members having re- 
sumed their places, and sometimes 
litanies and hymns having been sung, 
a deacon, habited in an alb, recited the 
canons prescribing the course of pro- 
cedure at such assemblies, on which 
the metropolitan, or whoever presided, 
either would state the reason the synod 
was held, or merely invite the bishops 
present at once to proceed to business. 
As a rule but rarely infringed, no lay- 
man was suffered to address the synod 
or council, except indeed royal per- 
sonages by themselves or their am- 
bassadors, and, in later times, learned 
doctors and the representatives of uni- 
versities or faculties. Usually, with 
these exceptions, if a layman had any 
complaint to prefer, he was required 
to do so through the medium of an 
ecclesiastic. Everything finally was 
decided by the votes of the majority, 
and any member who quitted the synod 
before the business was concluded, be- 
came subject to the penalty of excom- 
munication. When all the business 
had been disposed of, the decrees and 
constitutions enacted were again read 
through, and again formally adopted 
and signed by the clergy present, and 
sometimes by some of the laity. Prayers 
having been once more offered up, 
the archdeacon would dismiss the as- 
sembly by giving to each “the kiss of 
peace.” 

At these councils contests for pre- 
cedency frequently arose; for, although 
it had been resolved that prelates 
should take precedence according to 
the dates of their consecration, yet the 
antiquity and traditional privileges of 
certain sees were supposed to confer 
on those who filled them a kind of 

re-eminence in dignity and position. 
Thus, the archbishops of Milan, Aqui- 
leia, and Ravenna disputed the honour 
of sitting at the Pope’s right hand at 
the councils in which he presided, and 
the political influence of the first en- 
abled him for some time successfully 
to assert his pretensions,* but, in the 
Council of Rome (1048) the contro- 
versy, to which at the time the greatest 
importance was assigned, was ulti- 





* In the Council of Pavia, held by command of Charles the Bald in 876, and at 


which the archbishop of Milan presided, a document, probably spurious, was pro- 
duced, purporting to be a grant to the archbishops of the province, made either by 
pope Gregory the Great or by Charlemagne, giving them the right of nominating a King 


of the Romans fourteen days after a vacancy in the throne had occurred. 
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mately terminated in favour of Ra- 
venna. In 1072 William the Con- 
queror assembled a council at Win- 
chester to settle the dispute as to 
precedency between the archiepis- 
copal sees of Canterbury and York, 
and, after a sedulous examination of ec- 
clesiastical history and of popular tra- 
dition, the council decided that, from 
the days of St. Augustine, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had had metro- 
political authority over the whole of 
Great Britain, and had even held ordi- 
nations and synods in the cathedral 
churchof York itself. Thisdecision did 
not, however, compose the feud; and, 
in the council of Westminster (1176), 
held for the same purpose as the last, 
it broke out with increased violence. 
At this council the papal legate pre- 
sided, and, in obedience to his instruc- 
tions, placed the archbishop of Can- 
terbury on his right-hand. Roger 
archbishop of York, after having as- 
serted his claim to have his cross borne 
before him through the province of 
Canterbury, entering the council, and, 
seeing his competitor occupying the 
seat of honour, lost all suaasth at him- 
self. He furiously thrust himself into 
his rival’s lap; but, after a sharp 
struggle, was dragged therefrom by 
some of the latter’s servants, assisted 
by many of the bishops, who flung 
him on the ground, stamped upon him, 
and tore his cope. Whereupon this 
council of peace broke up, as might be 
supposed, in admired confusion. At 
the Council of London (1237) the 
archbishop of York renewed the an- 
cient claims of his see, and the legate 
presiding endeavoured to pacify him 
by referring to the position of the 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
appear on one and the other side of 
the cross depicted at the top of papal 
bulls. “ Between so great saints,” he 
politicly remarked, “contention has 
never arisen, for both of them are co- 
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equal in glory.” It would seem the 
archbishops of Armagh and Dublin 
for a long time prosecuted a similar 
contest.* These prelates, in their 
unseemly disputes for place, had 
nothing in common with the modest 
and humble-minded abbot Conon, 
who, gt the council of Rheims (1164), 
entering the church rather late, clad 
in ecclesiastical garments, and finding 
every seat already occupied, quietly 
sat down upon the floor. This act of 
humility attracted the notice of the 
pope (Alexander III.), who was pre- 
sent, and who, as a token of his admi- 
ration and regard, immediately sent to 
the abbot a chair he himself was in the 
habit of using. 

One of the most singular councils 
of which any account has been pre- 
served to us originated in a quarrel 
between Cyril, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and certain bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the patriarchate. Egypt was 
at the time under Mahommedan go- 
vernment, and such was the bitterness 
of the controversialists that the 
mutually agreed to submit their dif- 
ferences to the judgment of the vizier ! 
Accordingly they all assembled at the 
vizier’s country-house near Cairo, and 
his highness opened the proceedings 
with a most judicious harangue, wherein, 
after sharply reproving the dissident 
prelates for their neglect of that respect 
which, he said, he understood was the 
due of their patriarch, he observed, 
that, being at present totally ignorant 
of their laws and customs, he was a 
most incapable judge, and therefore 
desired them to prepare a compendium 
of their discipline to enable him to 
dispose of the dispute in a satisfactory 
manner. Eventually this was done, 
and at the end of three weeks (in the 
course of which he put his head gar- 
dener to death for insulting the pa- 
triarch,) both parties again appeared 
before him, tate addressed them, tell- 





* Disputes of this kind were common enough in early times. Proculus, the bishop 





of Marseilles, claimed to be acknowledged metropolitan of the province of Narbonne, 
although his diocese was not within its boundaries ; and the Council of Turin (398 or 
401), for the sake of peace, acceded to his pretensions, stipulating, however, at the 
same time, that the concession should be personal to himself, but that his successors 
should always be bishops of the province. In adjusting the rival claims of the arch- 
bishops of Arles and Vienne to the primacy of Viennese Gaul, the council, by deter- 
mining that he of the two who could prove his city to be the metropolis for civil 
affairs should be primate, reveals unconsciously the means by which Rome, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, &c. obtained their ecclesiastical pre-eminence and power. 
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ing them he had not read nor meant 
to read the manual they had sent him; 
that all he could do was to exhort them 
to peace and unity, as worshipping the 
same God and professing the same re- 
ligion ; that he had heard some of them 
loved money too much, but that money 
should be used by a bishop, not for the 
gratification of his own desires, but 
for the relief of the poor. With such 
wise precepts he dismissed them, having 
previously directed that each should 
receive a written assurance of safety 
and protection. The litigants retired 
rejoiced at their escape. They were 
silenced if not convinced. 

A curious illustration of the state of 
society in France at the latter end of 
the sixth century is afforded by the 
proceedings of the Council of Poitiersin 
593. The princess Chrodielde, daughter 
of king Charibert, and her cousin Ba- 
sina, daughter of Chilperic, took the 
veil in the convent of St. Croix at 
Poitiers, whilst it was governed by its 
foundress, St. Radegunda ; but, after 
her death, Leubovera having become 
abbess, the two ladies began to manifest 
symptoms of insubordination. In the 


first instance they accused the new: 


abbess of offences, many and heavy, 
trusting thereby to obtain her deposi- 
tion and the appointment of one of 
themselves in her place, but in this 
attempt they signally failed. They 
then raised a mutiny, broke open the 
gates, and marched out at the head of 
forty nuns whom they had inspired 
with their own contumacious spirit. 
The month was February, the roads 
half destroyed by heavy rains; they 
themselves were nearly starving, for 
no one would give or sell them food, 
yet from Poitiers did these fair in- 
surgents pace boldly on to Tours. 
Thence Chrodielde proceeded to lay 
her complaints before king Gontheran, 
from whom however she met with no 
comfort, and had to return to Tours, 
where she found that many of her 
“umwhile” celibate friends had found 
for themselves husbands. Together 
with Basina, she then took up her 
abode in the Basilicon of St. Hilary, 
whence she dispatched some soldiers, 
whom they had hired, to seize the con- 
vent at Poitiers and bring away the 
obnoxious abbess, who was then sick: 
all this was done, but the abbess es- 
caping, Gondegesile bishop of Bor- 
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deaux, accompanied by other bishops 
and clergy, went to these unruly dames 
to persuade them to return to their 
nunnery, but ill was the reception they 
met with. They were attacked in the 
church by the soldiers, the bishops 
“= on the pavement, and a number 
of deacons and other clerks had their 
heads broken, and, covered with blood, 
fled each one, says the chronicler, to 
his own home, without so much as ex- 
changing a word with another. After 
this victory, the belligerent princess 
took up her quarters near the nunnery, 
and forced every nun she met with to 
join her ranks, declaring at the same 
time that if the abbess had the audacity 
to return, she would have her thrown 
over the nunnery walls. At length the 
two kings Childebert and Gontheran 
summoned a council at Poitiers, which 
acquitted the abbess Leubovera and 
restored her to her convent, and de- 
sired Chrodielde to ask her pardon. 
The warlike dame refused to do so, but 
threatened instead to kill her when she 
could, whereupon the council declared 
her excommunicate until she had done 
penance, and so the matter ended. 

It may be said to the praise of the 
Church in the middle ages that the 
uniform operation of her policy was 
to secure peace and promote tran- 
quillity. Whatever may be thought 
of the means she resorted to in order 
to obtain this result, the excellence of 
her motives can scarcely be questioned. 
“The plough and ploughman in the 
field,” such is the language of the 
council of Winchester (1143), “ should 
enjoy the same peace as if they were 
in the churchyard ;” language of no 
little significance when coupled with 
that of the preceding canon, which 
declared that he who violated a church 
or churchyard should be absolved by 
no one but the Pope. 

Against the cruel and barbarous 
practice of tournaments, which, with 
whatever halo the pen of the ro- 
mance-writer has surrounded it, 
kept alive and gave intensity to the 
fierce passions of an age of violence 
and bloodshed, the censures of many 
a council were steadily directed. A 
Suabian nobleman, named Conrad, 
having died in consequence of wounds 
received at one of these inhuman ex- 
hibitions, the Council of Halle (1176) 
solemnly decreed that his body should 
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be denied the rites of Christian burial 
unless it could be satisfactorily shewn 
that he died penitent of his sin, and 
unless, moreover, all the lords who 
were pleading on his behalf would 
pledge themselves not only to abstain 
from such meetings for the future, 
but induce their kinsmen and de- 
endents to do so likewise. It was 
in a like spirit of aversion to bloodshed 
that the te of Worms (868) re- 
solved that a madman who, during 
the period of his madness, should 
have slain any one, should, on recover- 
ing his senses, be put to a light 
penance. In this we detect at once 
the source of the doctrine of deodunds. 
“The truce of God” (treuga Domini 
—trévede Dieu) had alikeorigin. This 
benevolent device for making religious 
faith directly subserve the purposes 
of temporal humanity is said to have 
been projected in 1065 at a council 
held at Elne, a city of Rousillon. By 
it every man was forbidden to attac 
his enemy, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, from the hour of noon on Sa- 
turday until the hour of prime on 
Monday. The institution was, how- 
ever, of earlier date, and was known 
at the Councilof Limoges (1031), when 
it was established in consequence of a 
complaint made against the great men 
and military in his diocese by Jordan 
bishop of Limoges. Fearful was theex- 
communicatory sentence pronounced 
against all who violated the truce, and 
fuiled to act justly, as ordained by the 
council. “Cursed be they and their 
abettors; cursed be their arms and 
their horses; may they be with Cain, 
the murderer of his brother; with 
Judas the traitor, and with Dathan 
and Abiram, who went down alive into 
hell; and may their joy be for ever 
put out in the sight of the holy 
angels, even as these lights are extin- 
guished before your eyes, unless before 
their death they make satisfaction and 
due penance,” &c. So speaking, the 
bishops and priests cast upon the 
ground the lighted tapers they had 
been carrying in their hands. This 
terrible curse will remind the reader 
of that of Brian the hermit— 


——— bred 
Between the living and the dead, 


which forms one of the finest passages 
in “The Lady of the Lake.” In 1041 
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a number of provincial councils were 
held in various parts of Gaul for the 
purpose of enacting the tréve de Dieu, 
and the terms in all cases were pretty 
much alike—from Wednesday evening 
to Monday morning no one was to 
take anything by force, or take ven- 
geance for an injury, or a pledge from 
a surety, and he who broke the truce 
was either to pay the legal compensa- 
tion in money or suffer excommunica- 
tion and exile. The frightful wars 
which desolated France during the 
first half of the eleventh century called 
for this protest on behalf of the Church 
against the masterful wrong that was 
breaking up the foundations of society, 
and bringing mankind back again to 
their primitive condition of savage 
life. 

Sir Walter Scott, both in the ap- 
pendix to the introduction to the 
Border Minstrelsy and in the notes to 
his Lady of the baie (canto iii. note 
11), has transcribed a graphic account 
given by Richard Fox, who was bisho 
of Durham in the reign of Henry VIII. 
of the clergy that associated themselves 
with the robbers and outlaws of the 
wild district of Tynedale. “We have 
further understood,” says his right 
reverend lordship, 


‘* that there are many chaplains in the 
said territories of Tynedale and Redes- 
dale who are public and open maintainers 
of concubinage, irregular, suspended, ex- 
communicated, and interdicted persons, 
and withal so utterly ignorant of letters, 
that it has been found by those, who ob- 
jected this to them, that there were some 
who, having celebrated mass for ten years, 
were still unable to read the sacramental 
service. We have also understood that 
there are persons among them who, al- 
though not ordained, do take upon them 
the offices of priesthood, and, in contempt 
of God, celebrate divine and sacred rites, 
and administer the sacraments, not only 
in sacred and dedicated places, but in 
those which are profane and interdicted 
and most wretchedly ruinous ; they them- 
selves being attired in ragged, torn, and 
most filthy vestments, altogether unfit to 
be used in divine or even temporal mat- 
ters. The which said chaplains do admi- 
nister sacraments and sacramental rites to 
the aforesaid manifest and infamous thieves, 
robbers, depredators, receivers of stolen 
goods, and plunderers, and that without 
restitution or intention to restore, as is 
evidenced by the fact ; and do also openly 
admit them to the rites of ecclesiastical 
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sepulture, without exacting security for res- 
titution, although they are prohibited from 
doing so by the sacred canons, as well as 
by the institutes of the Saints and Fathers.” 

In the northern parts of England 
the spirit of that “curtal friar,” Friar 
Tuck, seems to have prevailed in times 
far earlier than those of which bishop 
Fox gives so piteous a description ; for 
it is more than probable that it is to 
that portion of the kingdom which the 
Council of London (1268), whereat 
the archbishop of York and other 
north-country bishops were present, 
refers to. The council or “holy synod,” 
as it styles itself, after declaring that 
it abominates those clergymen who, 
forgetting God and their own credit, 
dare to bear arms and to associate 
themselves with highwaymen and rob- 
bers and share in their plunder, or- 
dained that all clerks bearing arms be 
ipso facto excommunicated, and, unless 
they make satisfaction according to 
the bishop’s desire, they are to forfeit 
their benefices, if they hold any, and 
if they do not, they are to become in- 
capable of holding any for the space 
of five years. 

Tt was not, however, with clerical de- 
linquencies only, or only with questions 
of doctrine, that the councils of the 
medieval church concerned themselves. 
The affairs of secular society engaged 
much of their attention, and gave scope 
for their legislative sagacity. Even the 
minute details of domestic life they 
did not esteem unworthy their care. 
Thus, a canon of the Council of Dur- 
ham (1220) decrees that all women 
should be admonished every Sunday 
to bring up their children with care, 
and not to place them when young 
too near them in bed, lest the infants 
be smothered ; nor to leave them alone 
in the house near the fire, nor in any 
place near water, lest they be burnt 
or drowned. This admonition, so far 
as respects the overlaying of children, 
is repeated in a canon of the Council 
of York in 1863. Again, it is ordained 
by the Council of Berghamsted (pro- 
bably Bearsted near Maidstone) in 
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696, that a stranger who quits the road 
and does not scream or blow a horn 
shall be considered as a thief.* Weights 
and measures, as well as the security 
of travelling, formed the subject of 
ecclesiastical vigilance. As early as 
813 the Council of Arles ordained that 
just weights and measures should 
everywhere be observed. The Council 
of London, held in 1430 at St. Paul’s, 
enacted a constitution whereby all 
persons were excommunicated who 
used or kept illegal weights, especially 
that called “auncel,” “scheft,” or 
“ pounder ;” simple folk, it states, be- 

uiled by the more cunning, being led 
into selling their commodities by the 
lighter weight, called “avoir de poys,” 
or “lyggyng wyghtys,” whilst the 
buyers retailed the same again by the 
heavier weight or “auncel.” 

Clearly the medizval clergy had a 
righteous detestation of all sorts of 
dishonesty, for they even enforced the 

ayment of debts by spiritual censures. 

t was the commonest thing in the 
world for them to excommunicate on 
account of money that had not been 
paid, and by the Council of Bordeaux 
(1255) it is positively forbidden to ab- 
solve any one under such excommuni- 
cation, even at the point of death, 
unless he, or some one for him, had 
made satisfaction to the party inte- 
rested. If the priest, in spite of this 
prohibition, should absolve the default- 
ing debtor, then by so doing he himself 
became madonna A for the debt. To 
such a pitch was this practice of making 
the church a sort of sheriff’s officer 
carried, that it was necessary in the 
Council of Wirtzburg (1287) to forbid 
to excommunicate wives or mothers 
on account of their deceased husband’s 
or children’s debts, unless they had 
succeeded to their property, and in 
the Council of Marsiac (en Auch) held 
1326, it was enacted that no place 
should be laid under an interdict on 
account of pecuniary debt. 

The hostility which the Church 
always exhibited to usury, and any- 
thing that savoured of it, is well known. 





* There is a curious ecclesiastical regulation to be found amongst the canons of the 
Council of Marsiac (1326), which prohibits clerks from walking at night after the bell 
or trumpet has sounded, without a light, in order to obviate all possibility of scandal. 
The prohibition to take any beast into a church, unless, in case of great need, a tra- 
veller should do so (C. Constantinople, 691), is an illustration of the difficulties and in- 
conveniences which attended travelling in early times. 
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That hostility is singularly exempli- 
fied in the Constitutions of William of 
Cantilupe, published in the Council 
of Worcester, of which see he was 
bishop in 1240. One of these con- 
stitutions denies permission to eccle- 
siastics even to buy growing corn, 
“Jest by selling time, which God would 
have common to all, they fall into sin, 
while they purchase cheaply and dis- 
pose of at a high price that which re- 
quired only time (a thing not to be 
sold) to make it valuable.” ‘This is 
the sharpest censure on time bargains 
we remember to have met with. The 
doctrine would find but little accepta- 
tion in the Stock Exchange, or the 
Passage de I’ Opera, or the Cassen 
Verein at Berlin. It was in the spirit 
of a more profound and genial polic 
that the church put a certain duet 
on the villany of money extortioners 
by the establishment of the Monte 
di Pieta at Rome, and by formally 
(Council of Lateran, 1512) recom- 
mending the extension of the principle 
whereon it was founded throughout 
not only Italy but Christendom. 

With another subject of temporal 
interest have ecclesiastics in every age 
felt it their duty to concern themselves. 
Matters relating to marriage and di- 
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voree were frequently discussed in the 
church councils, and numerous are 
the canons that have reference to them. 
When that gay troubadour and valiant 
warrior, William Duke of Aquitaine, 
whom an old chronicler describes as “a 
brave knight and a worthy, that went 
about conquering the infidel and de- 
ceiving the ladies,” deserted his own 
wife, Hildegarde countess of Poitiers, 
for the wife of the viscount de Chatel- 
leraut, with whom he led a most licen- 
tious life, it was to the Council of 
Rheims (1119) the injured lady ap- 
plied for redress. Nor was it denied 
her, for, although the excuses of the 
prelates of Aquitaine were received, 
who had alleged it was only illness that 
had prevented their prince from at- 
tending the council, it was resolved a 
certain day should be given him be- 
fore which he should either take back 
his wife or present himself before the 
Pope at the Vatican. The council 
never doubted its competency to en- 
tertain and decide the question. There 
were prudential reasons, having refe- 
fence to the individual interests of the 
prelates present, which led them to cast 
on the Pope the responsibility of cen- 
suring a powerful and warlike prince, 
their near neighbour. 
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of the last Earl of Oxford. 


ON the 8th of May, 1670, while the 
court was on its way to Dover to re- 
ceive and entertain the Duchess of 
Orleans, Nell Gwyn was delivered of a 
son in her apartments in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. The father was King Charles II. 
and the son was called Charles Beau- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXV. 


clerk. The boy grew in strength and 
beauty, and became a favourite with 
his father, by whom he was created 
Baron of Headington in Oxfordshire, 
Earl of Burford im the same county, 
and lastly Duke of St. Alban’s, Regis- 
trar of the High . in of Chancery, 
4 
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and Master Falconer of England. 
Where the boy was christened, or by 
whom he was brought up, I have failed 
in discovering. There is reason to 
believe that Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, 
the friend of the witty Earl of Dorset, 
was his tutor, and that the poet Otwa 
was also in some way connected wit: 
his education. To Sheppard one of 
the best of the minor poems of Prior 
is addressed. 

In the suite of followers attending 
the beautiful Duchess of Orleans to 
Dover came Louise Renée de Penen- 
court de Quérouaille, a girl of nineteen, 
of a noble but impoverished family in 
Brittany. She was one of the maids 
of honour to the Duchess, and famous 
for her beauty, though of a childish, 
simple, and somewhat baby face.* 
Charles, whose heart was formed of 
tinder, grew at once enamoured of his 
sister’s pretty maid.of honour. But 
Louise was not to be caught without 
conditions affecting the interests of 
England. While the court was at 
Dover was signed the infamous treaty 
with the King of France by which 
England was secretly made subservient 
to a foreign power, and her King the 
pensioner of France. When this was 
done, Clarendon was living in exile, 
and the virtuous Southampton, and 
the all-powerful Albemarle, were in 
their graves. I cannot conceal my 
opinion that Nokes was not making 
the French so ridiculous at Dover (the 
reader will remember the incident 
related in a former chapter,) as the 
French were making the English in- 
famous, at the same time and in the 
same place, by this very treaty. 

The Duchess remained in this coun- 
try a fortnight, and Waller sung her 
leave-taking in some of his courtly and 
felicitous couplets. It was indeed a last 
farewell. In another month the very 
Duchess by whom the treaty was com- 
pleted was dead. She died at St. Cloud 
on the 30th of June, in her twenty- 
sixth year, poisoned, it is supposed, by a 
dose of sublimate given in a glass of suc- 
cory-water. Her pretty maid ofhonour, 
Louise de Querouaille, remained in 
England, became the mistress of the 
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King, Duchess of Portsmouth, and the 
rival of Nell Gwyn. Her only child 
by the King (a son) was created Duke 
of Richmond, and lived to be the 
founder of the present noble family of 
the Lennoxes, Dukes of Richmond. 

On the return of the court to Lon- 
don Nelly removed from Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields to a house on the east end of the 
north side of Pall Mall, from whence 
in the following year she removed to 
ahouse on the southside, with a garden 
towards St. James’s Park. Her neigh- 
bour on one side was Edward Griffin, 
Esq. Treasurer of the Chamber, and 
ancestor of the present Lord Bray- 
brooke ; and, on the other, the Coun- 
tess of Portland, widow of Charles 
Weston, third Earl of Portland.} Nelly 
at first had only a lease of the house, 
which, as soon as she discovered, she 
returned the lease and conveyance to 
the King, with a remark characteristic 
of her wit and of the merry monarch 
to whom it was addressed. ‘The King 
enjoyed the joke, and perhaps admit- 
ted its truth, so the house in Pall Mall 
was conveyed free to Nell and her 
representatives for ever. The truth 
of the story is confirmed by the fact 
that the house which occupies the site 
of the one in which Nelly lived, now 
No. 79, and tenanted by the Society 
for the Progagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, is the only freehold oni 
the south or Park side of Pall Mall. 

For some months preceding the re- 
moval of Nelly from the stage the 
palace of Whitehall had hardly been a 
place for either the wife or the mis- 
tress—the Queen or the Countess of 
Castlemaine. Charles, in November, 
1669, when his intimacy with “Madam 
Gwin,” as she was now called, had 
begun to be talked about, had settled 
Somerset House, in the Strand, on his 
Queen for her life; and, in August, 
1670, when his liking for Nelly was 
still on the increase, and his growing 
partiality for Louise de Querouaille 
the theme of common conversation, 
the imperious Countess of Castlemaine 
was appeased for a time by being 
created Duchess of Cleveland. 

There were people, however, and 


* Such is Evelyn’s description, confirmed by the various portraits of her preserved 
at Goodwood, the seat of the Duke of Richmond. 
+ Cunnimgham’s Handbook for London, article ‘* Pall Mall:’’ 
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those too not of the sourer kind, who 
were far from being pleased with the 
present state of the morality at court, 
and the nature and number of the 
King’s amours. The theatres had be- 
come, it was said, nests of prostitution, 
and the actresses so many women ad- 
nenaiaring to the immorality of the 
age. In Parliament it was urged by 
the opponents of the court that a tax 
should be levied on the playhouses. 
This was of course opposed; and in 
one speech in which the tax was ob- 
jected to the argument was advanced, 
“that the players were the King’s 
servants, and a part of his pleasure.” 

This was said by Sir John Birken- 
head,* a wit himself, though dull and 
unfortunate on this occasion. He was 
followed by Sir John Coventry, who 
asked, with very little respect to the 
crown, “ whether did the King’s plea- 
sure lie among the men or the women 
that acted?” The saying was carried 
to the King, and Sir John Coventry 
was waylaid on his road home, on a 
dark night in December, to his house 
in Suffolk Street, and his nose cut to 
the bone, that he might remember the 
offence he had given to his sovereign. 
The allusion chiefly applied to Moll 
Davis and Nell Gwyn, and was made 
in the very year in which the latter 
gave birth to the future Duke of St. 
Alban’s ; while the punishment was 
inflicted in the very street in which 
Moll Davis lived.t 

The players and dramatic writers 
were becoming insolent and required 
looking after. Shadwell brought Sir 
Robert Howard on the stage in the 
character of Sir Positive Atall, and in 
so marked a manner that the carica- 
ture was at once apparent. A Mrs. 
Corey imitated the oddities of Lady 
Harvey,{ and was imprisoned for her 
skill and impertinence. Lacy, while 
playing the Country Gentleman in one 
of Ned Howard’s unprinted plays, 
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abused the court with so much wit 
and insolence for selling places and 
doing everything for money, that it was 
found proper to silence the play and 
commit Lacy to the Porter’s Lodge.§ 
Kynaston mimicked Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, and was severely thrashed by 
Sedley for his pains.|| The Duke of 
Buckingham, while busy with “ The 
Rehearsal,” threatened to bring Sir 
William Coventry (brother of Sir 
John) into a play at the King’s House, 
but Coventry’s courage silenced the 
attempt.§ He challenged the Duke 
for the intended insult, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower by the King for 
sending a challenge to a person of 
the duke’s distinction. 

Charles’s conduct was in no way 
changed by the personality of the abuse 
employed against him in the House of 
Commons. He still visited 

His Clevelands, his Nells, and his Carwells. 

Evelyn has recorded a walk made on 
the 2nd March, 1671, in which he at- 
tended him through St. James’s Park 
to the palace garden, where he both 
saw and heard “a familiar discourse 
between the King and Mrs. Nelly, as 
they called an impudent comedian, 
she looking out of her garden on a 
terrace at the top of the wall, and the 
King standing on the green walk under 
it.” The garden was attached to her 
house in Pall Mall, and the ground on 
which Nelly stood was a mount, or 
raised terrace, of which a portion may 
still be seen under the park wall of 
Marlborough House. Of this scene, 
at which Evelyn tells us he was 
“ heartily sorry,” my friend Mr. Ward 
has painted a picture of surprising 
truthfulness and beauty.** 

The King was not on his way to 
see Nelly when this interview oc- 
curred. fe was taking his usual quick 
exercise in the park, on his way to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, at Berkshire 
House, a detached mansion built by 





* Andrew Marvell’s Letters. 
+ Burnet, i. 468, ed. 1823. 
1735). 


this incident. 
t Pepys, 15 Jany. 1668-9. 
§ Ibid. 4 March, 1688-9. 
** In Ravenscroft’s London Cuckolds (4to. 1683) is the following stage direction— 
‘* Dashwell and Jane upon a mount, looking over a wall that parts the two gardens.’’ 
p. 73. Among Mr. Robert Cole’s Nell Gwyn Papers—Bills sent to Nelly for pay- 
ment—there occurs a charge for this very mount. 


§ Ibid! iv. 18, 19. 


He was taken out of his coach (Reresby, p. 18, ed. 
The well known Coventry Act against cutting and maiming had its origin in 


\| Ibid. 1 Feb. 1668-9. 
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the Berkshire branch of the Howard 
family, on the site of what is now 
Bridgewater House. The King at 
the time divided his attentions between 
Nelly and the Duchess, for Moll 
Davis had fallen out of favour, though 
not forsaken or unpensioned, while 
many open and almost avowed infi- 
delities on the part of the Duchess of 
Cleveland drove at last the reluctant 
Charles from her; though, with that 
generosity which he so often exercised, 

e still continued to supply ample 
means for the maintenance of the rank 
to which his partiality had raised 
her.* Poor Allinda, however, was no 
longer young, and the memory of old 
attractions could make but little way 
with Charles against the wit and beauty 
of Nell Gwyn, and the éngaging youth 
and tan lo-tal pn? wanda of the new maid 
of honour, Louise de Querouaille, or 
Mrs. Carwell as she was called by the 
common people, to whom the name 
offered many difficulties for its proper 
pronunciation. 

There is no reason to suspect that 
either Nelly or Louise was ever un- 
faithful to the light-hearted King, or 
that Charles did not appreciate and 
return the fidelity of his mistresses. 
The people (it was an age of confirmed 
immorality) rather rejoiced than other- 
wise at their sovereign’s loose and 
disorderly life. Nelly became the idol 
of the people, and was known far and 
near as the Protestant mistress; while 
Mrs. Carwell, or the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth as she had now become, was 
hated by the people, and was known, 
wherever Nelly was known, as the 
Popish Mistress. It is this contrast 
of position which has given to Nell 
much of the odd and particular fasci- 
nation connected with her name. Nelly 
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was an English girl—of humble origin 
—a favourite actress—a beauty, and 
a wit. The Duchess was a French 
girl—of noble origin—with beauty cer- 
tainly, but without wit; and, worse 
still, sufficiently suspected to be little 
better than a pensioner from France, 
sent to enslave the English King and 
the English nation. To such a height 
did the feeling run that Misson was 
assured hawkers had been heard to 
cry a printed sheet, advising the King 
to part with the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, or to expect most dreadful 
consequences.f While a still stronger 
illustration of what the people thought 
of the Duchess is contained in the re- 
py of her brother-in-law, the Earl of 

embroke, of whom the Duchess had 
threatened to complain to the King. 
The Earl told her that if she did he 
would set her upon her head at Char- 
ing Cross, and show the nation its 
grievance. 

A feeling of antipathy between Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics was at 
this time exciting the people to many 
ridiculous pageants and expressions of 
ill-will to those about the court sus- 

ected of anti-Protestant principles. A 

rue Blue Protestant poet was a name 
of honour, and a Protestant sock a fa- 
vouritearticleof apparel. When Nelly 
was insulted in her coach at Oxford by 
the mob, who mistook her for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, she looked out 
of the window and said, with her usual 
good humour, “ Pray, good people, be 
civil; Iam the Protestant .” This 
laconic speech drew upon her the 
favour of the populace, and she was 
suffered to proceed without further 
molestation.|| 

Nor is the truth of the story, as af- 
fects Nell Gwyn, unconfirmed by the 








* She had 6,000/. a year out of the excise, and 3,000/. a year from the same quarter 
for each of her sons. (Harl. MS. 6,013, temp. Chas. IJ.) Her pension from the Post 
Office, of 4,700/. a year, was stopped for a time in William the Third’s reign. The 
amount then withheld was paid in George the First’s reign to her son the Duke of 
Grafton, sole executor and residuary legatee. (Audit Office Enrolments.) 


+ Misson’s Memoirs, 8vo. 1719, p. 204. 


¢ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wornum, p. 464. 


§ Shadwell was called the True Blue Pro 


Scott’s Dryden. 


testant poet ; for the Protestant’s sock, see 


|| The great Lord Peterborough, when mistaken for the Duke of Marlborough, 


made a similar escape. 


“Gentlemen, I can convince you by two reasons that I am not 


the Duke. In the first place, I have only five guineas in my pocket ; and in the second 
they are heartily at your service.’’ The great Duke was 
Lord Peterborough was liberal. 


as mean in money matters as 
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universal expression of good feeling 
towards Nelly—so well illustrated by 
the story of the service of plate. An 
eminent goldsmith of the early part of 
the last century was often heard to 
relate that when he was an apprentice 
his master made a most expensive ser- 
vice of plate as a present from the 
King to the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Great numbers of people, it is said, 
used to crowd the shop to gratify their 
curiosity, and throw out curses against 
the Duchess, while all were unanimous 
in wishing the present had been for 
Ellen Gwin.* With the London ap- 
prentices, long an influential body, 
both east and west of Temple Bar, 
Nell Gwyn was always a favourite. 
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Nelly andthe Duchess frequently met 
at Whitehall, often in good humour, 
but oftener not in the best temper one 
with the other, for Nelly was a wit and 
loved to laugh at the Duchess. The 
nature of these bickerings between 
them has been well but coarsely de- 
scribed in a single half-sheet of con- 
temporary verses printed in 1682, and 
now before me. It is entitled “A Dia- 
logue between the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and Madam Gwin at parting.” 
The Duchess was on her way to France, 
I believe for the first time since she 
landed at Dover, and the language 
employed by the rival ladies is at least 
characteristic. Nelly maintains her 
fidelity — 


Let Fame, that never yet spoke well of woman, 


Give out I was a strolling 





and common, 


Yet have I been to him, since the first hour, 
As constant as the needle to the flower. 


The Duchess threatens her with the people’s “curse and hate,” to which 


Nell replies :-— 


The people’s hate, much less tieir curse, I fear ; 
I do them justice with less sums a-year, 

I neither run in court nor city's score, 

I pay my debts, distribute to the poor. 


Another single sheet in folio, dated a 
year earlier, records “ A pleasant Bat- 
tle beween Tutty and Snapshort, the 
two Lap-Dogs of the Utopian Court.” 
Tutty belonged to Nell Gwyn and 
Snapshort to the Duchess, and the 
dialogue is supposed to allude to some 
real fray between the rival ladies. 
Tutty describes the mistress of Snap- 
short as one of Pharoah’s lean kine, 
_ and with a countenance so sharp as if 
she would devour him as she had de- 
voured the nation, while Snapshort 
observes of Nelly that she hopes to see 
her once more upon a dunghill, or in 
her old calling of selling oranges and 
lemons. ; 

Butastilllivelier description has been 
left us by one of the most charming of 
lady letter-writers :— “ Mademoiselle 
amasses treasure,” says Madame Se- 
vigné, “ and makes herself feared and 
respected by as many as she can; but 
she did not foresee that she should find 
a young actress in her way, whom the 
King dotes on, and she has it not in her 
power to withdraw him from her. He 
divides his care, his time, and his 


wealth between these two. The actress 
is as haughty as Mademoiselle; she 
insults her, she makes grimaces at her, 
she attacks her, she frequently steals 
the King from her, and boasts when- 
ever he gives her the preference. She 
is young, indiscreet, confident, wild, 
and of an agreeable humour. She 
sings, she dances, acts her part with a 
good grace; hasason by the King, 
and hopes to have him acknowledged. 
As to Mademoiselle she reasons thus : 
‘ This lady,’ says she, ‘ pretends to be 
a person of quality; she says she is 
related to the best families in France : 
whenever any person of distinction 
dies she puts herself into mourning. 
If she be a lady of such quality, why 
does she demean herself to be a cour- 
tezan? She ought to die with shame. 
As for me it is my profession. I do 
not pretend to be anything better. He 
has a son by me; I contend that he 
ought to acknowledge him, and I am 
assured he will; for he loves me as 
well as Mademoiselle.’ ” 

The good sense of this is obvious 
enough ; but the satire which it con- 





* The London Evening Post, 27 Dec. 1791. 
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tains will be found to merit illustra- 
tion. 

There is a very rare print of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth reclining on a 
mossy bank, with very little covering 
over her other than a laced chemise. 
There is also an equally rare print of 
Nelly in nearly the same posture, and 
equally unclad. ‘The story runs that 

ell had contrived to filch the chemise 
from the Duchess, and by wearing it 
herself at a time when the Duchess 
should have worn it, to have attracted 
the King, and tricked her rival.* 

There is another story illustrative 
of Madame Sevigné’s letter. The news 
of the Cham of Tartary’s death reached 
England at the same time with the 
news of the death ofa prince of France. 
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The Duchess appeared in mourning, so 
did Nelly. Both wereat court together, 
when Nelly was asked, in the hearin 
of the Duchess, for whom she appearec 
in mourning. “Oh!” said Nell, “ have 
you not heard of my loss in the death 
of the Cham of Tartary.” “And what 
relation,” replied her friend, “ was the 
Cham of Tartary to you?” “Oh,” 
answered Nelly, “exactly the same re- 
lation that the Prince of was to 
M'lle. Querouaille.” This was a saying 
after the King’s own heart. 

Another of her retorts on the Duchess 
has been preserved in verse in a small 
chap-book called “Jokes upon Jokes,” 
printed in London about the year 1721. 
The story deserves transcription : 





The Dutchess of Portsmouth one time supp’d with the King’s Majesty ; 
Two chickens were at table, when the Dutchess would make ’em three. 
Nell Gwin, being by, denied the same; the Dutchess speedily 

Reply’d here’s one, another two, and two and one makes three. 


’Tis well said, lady, answered Nell: O King, here’s one for thee, 
Another for myself, sweet Charles, ’cause you and I agree ; 

The third she may take to herself, because she found the same: 

The King himself laugh’d heartily, whilst Portsmouth blush’d for shame. 


It was on a somewhat similar occa- 
sion that Nell called Charles the Se- 
cond her Charles the third—meaning 
that her first lover was Charles Hart, 
her second Charles Sackville, and her 
third Charles Stuart. The King must 
have _— the joke, for he loved a 
laugh, as I have before observed, even 
at his own expense. 

What the Duchess thought of Nelly 
and her wit is related by De Foe. I 
remember, says De Foe, that the late 
Duchess of Portsmouth in the time of 
Charles II. gave a severe retort to one 
who was praising Nell Gwyn, whom 
she hated. They were talking of her 
wit and beauty, and how she always 
diverted the King with her extraordi- 
nary repartees, how she had a fine 
mien and appeared as much the lady 
of quality as anybody. “ Yes, ma- 
dam,” said the Duchess, “ but anybody 
may know she has been an orange- 
wench by her swearing.” 

Of her manner in diverting the 
King, Cibber has preserved a story 





from the relation of Bowman the actor, 
who lived toa green old age, and from 
whom Oldys picked up some charac- 
teristic anecdotes. Bowman, then a 
youth, and famed for his voice, was ap- 
pointed to sing some part in a concert 
of music at the private lodgings of 
Mrs. Gwin; at which were only pre- 
sent the King, the Duke of York, and 
one or two more who were usually ad- 
initted to those detached parties of 
pleasure. When the performance was 
ended, the King expressed himself 
highly pleased, and gave it extraordi- 
nary commendations. “ Then, sir,” 
said the lady, “ to show that you do 
not speak like a courtier, I hope you 
will make the performers a handsome 
present.” The King said he had no 
money about him, and asked the Duke 
ifhe had any. To which the Duke 
replied, “ I believe, sir, not above a 
guinea or two.” Upon which the 
laughing lady, turning to the people 
about her, and making bold with the 
King’s common expression, cried 





* Morse’s Catalogue of Prints, made by Dodd, the auctioneer, by whom they were 


sold in 1816. 


+ De Foe’s Review, viii. 247-8, as quoted in Wilson’s Life of De Foe, i. 38. 
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“ Odd’s fish! what company am I got 


into.”* 


What these songs were like we may 
gather from Tom D’Urfey, a favourite 
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author for finding words to popular 
pieces of music. His “ Joy to great 
Cesar” was much in vogue :— 


Joy to great Cesar, 

Long life, love, and pleasure ; 

*Tis a health that divine is, 

Fill the bowl high as mine is, 
Let none fear a fever, 

But take it off thus, boys ; 
Let the King live for ever, 

’Tis no matter for us, boys—t 


As was the chorus of a song in his “ Virtuous Wife.” 


Let Cesar live long, let Cesar live long, 

For ever be happy, and ever be young; 

And he that dares hope to change a King for a Pope, 
Let him die, let him die, while Ceesar lives long. 


If these were sung, as I suspect they 
were, at Nelly’s house—it was some- 
what hard that the King had nothing 
to give, by way of reward, beyond 
empty praise for se much loyalty in 
verse. 

There were occurring in England at 
this time certain events of moment to 
find places either in the page of history 
or biography, in many of which the 
chargeable ladies about the court, as 
Lord Shaftesbury designated the 
King’s mistresses, would of course take 
very little interest. The deaths of 
Fairfax or St. John, of Clarendon or 
Milton, of the mother of Oliver Crom- 
well or of the loyal Marquess of Win- 
chester (for all these losses occurred 
during the time referred to in the pre- 
sent chapter), would hardly create a 
moment’s interest at Whitehall. The 
news of a second Dutch war would 
affect the ladies more, as it involved 
an expense likely to divert the King’s 
money from his mistresses. Greater 
interest was felt in the death of the 
Duchess of York and the speculations 
on the subject of her successor, in 
Blood’s stealing the Crown, in the 
opening of a new theatre in Dorset 
Gardens, in the representation of the 
Rehearsal, in the destruction by fire 
of the first Drury Lane, and in the 
marriage of the King’s eldest child by 
the Duchess of Cleveland to Thomas 
Lord Dacre afterwards Earl of Sussex. 

While the Rehearsal was drawing 
crowded houses, and in the same 


month in which it appeared, Nell Gwyn 
was delivered (25 Dec. 1671) of a 
second child by the King, called James, 
in compliment to the Duke of York. 
The boy thrived, and as he grew in 
strength became, as his brother still 
continued, a favorite with his father. 
The Queen, long used to the profligate 
courses of her husband, had abandoned 
all hope of his reformation, so that a 
fresh addition to the list of the natural 
children of her husband was looked 
upon as little more than an ordinary 
event. Her Majesty moreover enjoyed 
herself after an innocent fashion of her 
own, and at times in a way to occasion 
a peal of laughter in the court. One 
of her adventures in the company of 
La Belle Stuart and the Duchess of 
Buckingham (the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax) deserves to be re- 
lated. The court was at Audley End 
in the autumn of 1670, and the temp- 
tation of a fair in the neighbourhood 
induced the Queen and several of her 
attendants to visit it in disguise. They 
therefore dressed themselves like 
country girls, in red petticoats and 
waistcoats. Sir Bernard Gascoign rode 
on a cart-jade before the Queen, an- 
other gentleman on a second horse be- 
fore the Duchess of Richmond, and a 
Mr. Roper on a third horse before the 
Duchess of Buckingham. Their dresses, 
however, were, it is said, so much over- 
done that they looked more iike moun- 
tebanks than country clowns, and as 
soon as they arrived at the fair they 


* Cibber’s Apology, ed. 1740, p. 448. Bowman died 23 March, 1739, aged 88. 
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were consequently followed by a crowd 
of curious people. The Queen, step- 
ping into a booth to buy a pair of 
yellow stockings for her sweetheart, 
and Sir Bernard asking for a pair of 
gloves, striped with blue, for his sweet- 
heart, they were at once detected by 
their false dialect and gibberish. 
girl in the crowd remembered to have 
seen the Queen at dinner, and at once 
made known her discovery. All the 
fair-were soon collected in one spot to 
see the Queen. It was high time there- 
fore to get their horses and return to 
Audley End. They were soon re- 
mounted and out of the fair, but not 
out of their trouble, for as many as 
had horses got up with their wives, 
children, sweethearts, or neighbours, 
behind them, and attended the Queen 
to the court gate. And thus, says the 
writer to whom we are indebted for 
the relation of the adventure, was a 
merry frolic turned into a penance.* 
The readers of Pepys and De Gram- 
mont will remember that La Belle 
Jennings had a somewhat similar ad- 
venture and mishap when, dressed as 
an orange girl and accompanied b 
Miss Price, she endeavoured to visit 
the German fortune-teller. 

While the court were alternately 
annoyed and convulsed with diversions 
of this description, and the death of 
the Earl of Sandwich and the war with 
the Dutch were still subjects of con- 
versation, the Duchess of Cleveland 
on the 16th July, 1672, was delivered 
of a daughter, and on the 29th of the 
same month and year the Duchess of 
Portsmouth was delivered of a son. 
The King disowned the girl but ac- 
knowledged the boy, and many idlecon- 
jectures were afloat both in court and 
city on the subject. The father ot the 
Duchess of Cleveland’s child was, it is 
said, Colonel Churchill, afterwards the 
great Duke of Marlborough, then a 

oung and handsome adventurer about 
Vhitehall. The girl was called Bar- 
bara, after her mother, and became a 
nun, while the boy was the founder of 
the present family of the Lennoxes 
Dukes of Richmond. 
These events were varied in the fol- 
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lowing month by the marriage of the 
Duke of Grafton, the King’s son by 
the Duchess of Cleveland, to the only 
child of the Earl and Countess of Ar- 
lington ; by the birth of a first child 
to the Duke and Duchess of Mon- 
mouth; and by the widowhood in 
December of La Belle Stuart, the 
beautiful Duchess of Richmond. In 
the following year other occurrences 
took place in which Nelly was inte- 
rested. On the 19th August, 1673, 
her rival Mademoiselle Louise was 
created Duchess of Portsmouth, and 
in October following her rival actress 
in the King’s affections was delivered 
of a daughter, called Mary Tudor, and 
acknowledged by the King. Following 
hard on these was the marriage of the 
Duke of York to his future queen; 
the introduction of the opera into Eng- 
land; the opening of the new theatre 
in Drury Lane; the marriage to the 
future Karl of Lichfield of Charlotta, 
another natural daughter of the King 
by the Duchess of Cleveland; the 
creation of Charles Fitzroy to be Duke 
of Southampton; the marriage of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s sister to the 
Earl of Pembroke; Lord Buckhurst’s 
elevation to the earldom of Middlesex ; 
the creation of the King’s son by Ka- 
tharine Pegg to be Earl of Plymouth ; 
and the creation of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth’s son (born after Nelly’s) 
by the King to be Duke of Richmond. 

Some of these creations, both natal 
and heraldic, were little to the liking 
of Nelly, who took her own way of 
showing her dissatisfaction. ‘Come 
hither, you little bastard,” she cried 
to her daen son in the hearing of his 
father.{| The King remonstrated, and 
Nelly, with a snappish and yet good- 
natured laugh, replied—“I have no 
better name to call him by.” Never 
was a peerage sought in so witty and 
abrupt a manner, and never was a 
plea for one so immediately admitted, 
the King creating his eldest son by 
Nell Gwyn, on the 27th December, 
1676, Baron Headington and Earl of 
Burford. Nelly had now another name 
to give to her child. But this was not 
all that was done, and, as I see reason 





* Mr. Henshaw to Sir Robert Paston, Oct, 13, 1670, Ives’s Select Papers, 4to. 
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to believe, at this time. The heiress 
of the Veres, the daughter of the twen- 
tieth and last Earl of Oxford of that 
noble family, was betrothed in mar- 
riage by the King to the young Earl 
of Burford; and, though the lively 
orange-girl was not spared to witness 
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the marriage, yet she lived to see the 
future wife of her son in the infancy 
of those charms which made her one 
of the most conspicuous of the Kneller 
Beauties, still so attractive in the col- 
lection at Hampton Court. 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 
By J. G. WALLER. 


Tue Heaventy Host. 
Second Order.—Dominations, Virtues, Powers. 


THE second order of the celestial 
hierarchy consists of Dominations or 
Dominions, Virtues, and Powers. Their 
office has before been stated to be that 
of government. St. Bernard’s arrange- 
ment, by which the Virtues are placed 
in the third Order, and the Principali- 
ties raised to the second, has in ita 
greater shew of reason than that of 
St. Dionysius, although the latter has 
received an almost universal consent. 
M. Didron has most properly observed 
that, if the attributes of governing 
belong to the second order, the Prin- 
cipalities ought to be placed in that 
rank. With controversy, however, we 
have nothing todo. We simply record 
facts and give instances. The heavenly 
beings comprehended in this order are 
less known by their attributes, and 
less frequently met with than those in 
the others. They are usually only 
found in a complete array of the 
heavenly host. Nor has so general a 
consent been followed in its representa- 
tion, as in the second and third orders. 

The “Guide” of the Greek church 
does not distinguish between the three 
choirs which form this order, but gives 
to all the same attributes; thus it 
says of the third order: “They bear 
albs going unto the feet, girdles of 
gold, and green stoles. They hold 
in the right hand wands of gold, and 
in the left this seal,”—i. e. a seal with 
the well-known monogram of the 
name of Christ, known under the 
name of God’s seal. In the repre- 
sentation on the cupola in the church 
of St. Ivirén at Mount Athos, of which 
Didron gives an account, what has 
previously been stated respecting the 
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want of consistency in the use of at- 
tributes will be confirmed. The Do- 
MINATIONS here appear to have the 
feet covered with hose; they have 
also a pair of wings and a robe sur- 
mounted with a mantle—both without 
ornament. In the right hand they hold 
a staff surmounted by a cross, and in 
the left a globe with the monogram 
before alluded to. -In the imperial 
dalmatic preserved in the treasury of 
St. Peter’s at Rome is a complete 
representation of the heavenly choirs 
attendant upon the Saviour coming to 
judgment. This fine specimen of em- 
broidery is of Greek design, and its 
execution is of the twelfth century. 
Here no distinction whatever is made 
between the first and second orders. 
Both are habited alike and have the 
same attributes. They wear close- 
fitting tunics with embroidered girdles, 
and hold in their right hands wands 
terminating in a cross, in fact the ar- 
chiepiscopal crosier. On their heads 
are diadems of antique design, similar 
to those given to the head of Juno. 
But the Dominations, as known to us 
in the arts of the Western Church, have 
more precise and peculiar attributes, 
though chiefly at a late period. .We find 
this choir distinguished by the attri- 
butes of the highest ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, the Pope. Like him, they assume, 
as it were, a double function—sacerdo- 
taland regal. In an excellent example 
on the rood-screen at Barton Turf 
the Dominations wear the triple tiara 
and the pontifical vestments, and hold 
a sceptre in the right hand. But the 
use of the triple tiara in Christian 
Iconography marks of itself a late 
4K 
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period in ecclesiastical art. In the 
fifteenth century it superseded in many 
instances the use of the regal diadem, 
and certainly illustrates the political 
bias of the papacy, and the progress of 
that spirit which caused the revulsion 
of feeling which terminated in the Re- 
formation. The work on the screen 
above alluded to belongs to the end of 
the fifteenth century. But it is often 
found at this period that the use of 
the papal crown is confined to some 
particular countries, whilst in others 
a regal or imperial attire takes its 
place. This is illustrated by the va- 
rious modes of attiring the Deity in 
the representations of the Trinity, and 
it also applies to this member of the 
heavenly host. In that old black-letter 
volume of the school of Albert Durer, 
the Chronicle of Nuremburg, executed 
at the end of the fifteenth century, 
there is an array of the celestial hier- 
archy, in which all the second order 
have imperial crowns on their heads, 
as well as the figure of the Deity, 
around whom they are assembled. 
The Dominations as presiding over 
divine offices, besides being arrayed 
in ecclesiastical vestments, sometimes 
bear the chalice and host, as in the 
instance on the rood-screen at South- 
wold in Suffolk, where, in addition 
also, the globe and 
cross is held in the 
left hand, as a sym- 
bol of temporal au- 
thority. The ex- 
ample here given 
is taken from that 
admirable and most 
interesting series 
of sculpture repre- 
senting the celes- 
tial choir, which 
forms the decora- 
tions around the 
east window of the 
Beauchamp Cha- 
1, Warwick; it 
is, probably, a 
unique instance in 
this country. Some 
difficulty exists in 
rightly assigning 








each figure to its proper order, as 
very little arrangement is preserved ; 
but, after a laborious study of the 
whole, I have selected a few of them 
as illustrating the several members of 
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the order under consideration. In this 
instance the figure is clothed in a 
feathered panoply, except the feet, 
which are bare; its tunic, of similar 
composition, is encircled by an en- 
riched baldric, an ample mantle is 
fastened upon the right shoulder, and 
a diadem is surmounted by a cross : 
the left hand is represented as holding 
an open book—the offices : in the right 
he holds a sceptre, as the symbol of 
temporal power, which rests upon the 
book. All the statues are gorgeously 
gilded and painted; the wings and 
feathered attire are always golden. It 
may be necessary to state that this 
work is of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

The Virtvrs evidently have that 
name according to the primitive signi- 
fication of the word virtus, valour or 
manly vigour, having its root in vir a 
man. Thus the inherent virtue or 
power they possessed of working mira- 
cles, is in accordance with their title. 
But little part is occupied by them 
in ecclesiastical art, and, although 
they appear in representations of the 
complete choir, there is but little 
to distinguish them, and, when dis- 
tinguished by any peculiarity, it is 
in works of the later periods. The 
“ Guide” gives them no attribute 
which is not common to the other 
members of this order, and the ordi- 
nary practice of the Greek Church has 
been founded on si- 
milar principles. In 
the church of the 
ArchangelatIvirén, 
they are represent- 
ed with naked feet, 
a pair of wings, robe 
and mantle without 
any ornaments, in 
other respects bear- 
ing the same attri- 
butes given to the 
Dominations; on the 
screen at Barton 
Turfa sceptre is put 
in the left hand and 
the right put upon 
thebreast. At South- 
wold they bear a 
crown in the right 
hand and a censer in the left. The ex- 
ample here given from the Beauchamp 
Chapel is very interesting. Here the 
Virtues as the workers of miracles are 
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represented holding a reliquary partly 
open asifexhibiting the sacred reliques. 
They have the same feathery attire 
which is given to all the higher orders 
in this example, but have four wings, 
two being folded upon the limbs as in 
cherubim. A cope with embroidered 
parure covers the figure. 

The Powers have more distinction 
in their representation at the latter pe- 
riod of the history of Christian Icono- 
graphy. In the Greek Church, even 
down to the present time, but little 
difference appears to be made be- 
tween them and the Virtues. At 
Ivirén the only difference seems to 
consist in a trifling addition to the 
costume, viz. a tunic reaching to the 
knees, the hems of the robe or gown 
ornamented below, and the same with 
the tunic; the neck of the mantle em- 
broidered. In all other respects the 
Powers bear the same attributes as the 
rest of this order. In the Latin or 
Western Church, a greater distinction 
is sometimes made. Their office, of 
ruling over the spirits of evil, is illus- 
trated in a manner which at once dis- 
tinguishes them from all other mem- 
bers of the angelic choir. This is well 
exemplified on the screen at Barton 
Turf, to which such frequent reference 
has here been made. There the Powers 
are represented by a figure holding a 
demon in chains, and standing upon 
its prostrate form; his left hand holds 
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an uplifted scourge, and hell, repre- 
sented by a yawning and monstrous 
mouth, is on the right side. At 
Southwold the idea is very similar, 
and in the instance here given from 
the series in the 
Beauchamp Cha- 

1, we find the 

ower bearing 
the emblems of 
spiritual as well 
as temporal au- 


thority, and 
trampling two 
demons under his 


feet. The figure 
is crowned, and 
in the right hand 
holds an uplifted 
sword, in the left 
a crosier, symbo- 
lising the power 
of the cross over 
the spirits of evil. 
It is not very clear whether the 
garment that is worn in this exam- 
ple isa chasuble or dalmatic, but it 
is a sleeveless garment, and over it 
appears the archiepiscopal pall. ‘This 
is a an extremely interesting 
exemplification of this order, the dis- 
tinction being very nicely marked. 

In our next Number we shall pro- 
ceed to the third order of the Heavenly 
Host, including Principalities, Arch- 
angels, and Angels. 





SMITH’S DICTIONARIES OF ANTIQUITIES AND BIOGRAPHY.* 


A SCHOLAR’S library in the nine- 
teenth century differs widely, both 
in its aspect and contents, from the 
scholastic armoury of a few centuries 
ago. The apparatus of literature, like 
household furniture, has become com- 
pendious, and partakes of the practical 
character of the age. Shelves no longer 
groan, even in metaphor, beneath the 
burden of volumes each as big as an 
ordinary-sized portmanteau : nor does 
their owner need the sinews of a porter 
to grasp or lift his Scapula or Corpus 





Poetarum. The modern book-case is 
tenanted by spruce battalions in cloth 
and gold: a book may be handled as 
easily as a parchment or papyrus roll : 
and if Dr. Dryasdust still cherishes his 
folios, as Frederick William of Prussia 
cherished his grenadiers, he retains 
them as a matter of taste, and not for 
his ease or on compulsion. 

But although we no longer heave 
the literary masses of our sires, it 
does not follow that we are fallen 
upon degenerate days. A huge round 








* A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by William Smith, 
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stone was a om missile in the days 
of Gerenian Nestor: yet a modern 
projectile is a much more efficient as 
well as convenient weapon. “ Ingentes 
animos angusto in pectore” may be 
redicated of books as well as 
ndeed had not the adage, that a great 
book is a great evil, been coined long 
ago, it could hardly have been in- 
vented now. We know to our cost— 
none better—that many books are still 
great evils. But the ill lies not in 
their bulk, but in their contents. And 
herein is reading tempered to the re- 
viewer. He may survive a pamphlet 
on Free Trade or a three-volume 
novel from the Newgate Calendar, 
whereas “ Tractates on the Liberty 
of Trading,” or “Certain Passages 
from the Life of John Sheppard,” 
would demand patriarchal longevity 
and superhuman powers of endurance. 
In an age of exuberance in publishing 
it is fortunate that books are often 
really, as well as nominally, manuals. 
The volumes now before us afford 
an excellent illustration of this change 
in the outward form of books. ‘They 
are condensed from many bulkier 
tomes. They are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the collections of Graevius 
and Gronovius. They may be moved 
and consulted with ease. They may 
be borne to the sea-side or the country 
without the aid of a broad-wheeled 
waggon. If they do not contain infi- 
nite learning in little room, at least 
they afford much sterling information 
in commodious compass. Gibbon re- 
cords with grateful pride his purchase 
of the first twenty volumes of the 
“ Mémoires de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions,”"—the foundation of the li- 
brary which furnished the materials of 
the Decline and Fall. The Dictionaries 
of Antiquities and Biography, whose 
contents we purpose briefly to survey, 
supply the student of the present day 
with nearly equal means of research, at 
much less cost, both of time and money. 
They are remarkable both as auxi- 
liaries to the scholar, and as examples 
of judicious enterprise. The names 
of the various authors employed upon 
them afford a guarantee for sound 
learning, general accuracy, and care- 
ful elaboration. Many of the articles 


are excellent, even as compositions, 
and contain historical episodes not un- 
worthy of the pens of Grote or Arnold. 
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The universities of the United King- 
dom have furnished their quota of 
contributors to the list; and the cory- 
pheeus of the band, Dr. Smith, has ex- 
ercised over the entire work a vigilant 
and judicious superintendence. 

The long-established popularity of 
the works of Adams, Potter, and Lem- 
priere, as manuals of instruction, is a 
~~ of the necessity for such works as 

r. Smith’s Dictionaries of Antiquities 
and Biography. Manuals are indis- 
pensable to the student throughout his 
probationary career: and any manuals 
which facilitated his labours were 
better than none. Dr. Arnold pointed 
out the advantages which the classical 
scholar possessed over the medieval 
scholar in the various dictionaries, at- 
lases, and books of research compiled 
for his behoof. From lack of such im- 
plements indeed the medieval student 
has been, until very recently, much in 
the condition of Robinson Crusoe on 
his island. To make a table he must 
cut down a tree; to get a dinner he 
must fire a gun or build a trap. These 
preliminary difficulties were smoothed 
to the school-boy or the university 
aspirant by his old established direc- 
tories to Athens and Rome. Of Adams 
and of Potter therefore we would speak 
with great respect, since, in their day, 
they did good service. Yet they were 

uite as likely to mislead as to guide 
the trusting novice, and had long fallen 
much behind the track of philological 
and historical improvement. For Lem- 
— we have a lingering kindness, 

ut very little respect. He shares our 
literary affections with the maps of 
Ortelius and Cellarius. In these it 
was next to impossible not to find a 
town or a river somewhere, although 
generally several degrees wide of its 
true site. Lempriere was an equally 
comfortable friend. He had mostly 
some advice to give, but it was seldom 
safe to act upon it. We once indeed 
heard a very grave, although not a 
very sound, divine ascribe to Dr. 
Lempriere much of the immorality of 
the age. His tales of “ heathen god- 
desses without hoops or boddices” had, 
it seemed, perverted the young idea 
of England like so many Aretines or 
Boccaccios. We should have deemed 
the doctor’s unfathomable dulness a 
perfect antidote to any mythological 
poison. But, however this may have 
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been, we believe Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary to be, for the purposes for 
which it was intended, about the worst 
book in the world. It has been of no 
avail to re-edit it. Professor Anthon 
took it to dry-nurse; but no correc- 
tions could set it right, no additions 

ive to it the required fullness. In 

empriere’s pages Pollux the boxer 
and Pollux the grammarian are equally 
authentic personages. The Hellenic 
Zeus has the same attributes with the 
Etruscan Jupiter: Orpheus is as good 
a man as Octavius; and the Muses as 
surely inhabited Olympus as the Vestal 
Virgins dwelt in Rome. And yet to 
such a book as this most gentlemen of 
a certain age are indebted for their 
introduction to Cesar and Socrates, to 
Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo, and to 
many of the questions suggested by 
the historians and philosophers of an- 
tiquity. If the earth upon his ashes 
be as light as the general matter of 
his columns, “ after life’s fitful fever,” 
Dr. Lempriere “ sleeps well.” 

It is singular that, although these 
deficiencies in manuals of classical lite- 
rature had been long admitted, no 
earlier attempt should have been made 
to supersede them. It is fortunate that 
the attempt was not made prema- 
turely. During the last twenty years 
an important change has come over 
the spirit and character of English 
scholarship. The “curriculum” at 
our great public schools has been ex- 
tended: the course of study at our 
universities has become more genial 
and comprehensive. Scholarship is 
now aiming at something higher than 
mere purism in diction. Besides im- 
maculate Iambics and Latin prose, 
the candidate for classical honours is 
expected to know something of Nie- 
buhr’s researches, of Boeckh’s statis- 
tics, of Buttmann’s principles of my- 
thology, and of Schlegel’s and Miil- 
ler’s writings on art and archaeology. 
Twenty years ago most of these ad- 
mirable works were sealed volumes 
even to the advanced scholar. Eng- 
land, content with having produced 
Bentley and Porson, contained no 
school of philology, and contributed 
little or nothing to the cognate studies 
of ethnic art, history, andlaw. With 
the exception of the Museum Criti- 
cum, there was in this country no 
journal of more than third-rate merit 
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devoted to classical subjects. _Mit- 
ford’s History of Greece was adopted 
as a text-book: the Roman common- 
wealth had met with no better Eng- 
lish chroniclers than Hooke and Fer- 
guson; Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici 
was yet in the mine; and Dr. Arnold 
and Mr. Grote had scarcely sketched 
the outline of their narratives. Ac- 
cordingly Dr. Smith’s Encyclopedias 
were planned and have been executed 
at the right moment. They synchronise 
with the general advance of classical 
scholarship in this country. Nor have 
they had any exact models or pre- 
cursors in Germany, although Hoff- 
man and Eschenburg had made con- 
siderable advances in the same track. 
For the only German work which re- 
sembles these dictionaries, and which 
includes the three departments of 
archaeology, biography, and geography 
—Pauly’s Encyclopedia—is merely a 
work, although a very valuable work, 
of reference. To graces of form or 
diction it makes no pretension ; and 
can be read by those alone whose 
literary digestion is as robust as the 
stomach of an ostrich. Dr. Smith has 
consulted the interest of his work 
in making it as popular and readable 
as was consistent with sound informa- 
tion. Nor is this commendation due 
to the biographical department alone, 
but also, in many portions of it, to the 
antiquarian also. A man “with small 
Latin and less Greek” need not re- 
gard these volumes as sealed to him. 
He will find in them neither mysticism 
nor pedantry, nor indeed any very 
abstruse matter, although weighty 
questions of law and philosophy are 
occasionally discussed in their columns. 
On the other hand, the student, for 
whom they are more especially in- 
tended, may obtain from them the 
information which he seeks methodi- 
cally arranged, fully and acutely 
handled, and, where it was possible, 
agreeably illustrated. Nor would we 
be understood as limiting the value of 
these dictionaries to the professional 
scholar alone. The cares and busi- 
ness of life, the material and mecha- 
nical tendencies of the age, the in- 
creasing opulence and importance of 
foreign languages and literature, tend 
to render an intimate acquaintance 
with classical antiquity a rare accom- 
plishment. Few persons have now either 
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leisure or inclination for studies which 
once formed the only staple of a liberal 
education. Madame Dacier would 
now be considered a bore of the first 
magnitude; and Dr. Parr would be 
voted—as he was—an intolerable pe- 
dant. And not only have the Parrs 
and Daciers passed away, but the 
Sealigers and Grevii also have be- 
come obsolete. The very difficulty 
of the acquisition will always render 
a profound acquaintance with the 
works of the ancients an unusual 
accomplishment, even in cases where 
such learning is still exclusively cul- 
tivated. But Greek and Latin still 
leaven the mass of educated men ; and 
we trust that the day is far distant 
when “the exemplar states,” as Lord 
Bacon terms them, will be no more to 
well-informed Englishmen than the 
institutions of Bantam or the ritual 
of Thibet. Most men, it is true, when 
they quit college, close their accounts 
with Greece and Rome for life. Cicero 
is exchanged for Coke and Blackstone, 
and Virgil has no chance against the 
Times newspaper, or a tale by Sir 
Bulwer Lytton. Yet it is no less cer- 
tain that even with such persons there 
abide salutary influences derived from 
their earlieststudies. And independent 
of such influences, however imperfectly 
or unconsciously retained, most men, in 
this age of locomotion, are more or less 
travellers; and it is scarcely possible 
to set foot on continental Europe, or 
even to visit many English counties, 
without stepping into some track of 
imperial Rome. A taste for art is also 
rapidly spreading among our popula- 
tion. During holiday times many 
thousands of persons of all classes 
flock to the British Museum, to the 
National Gallery, and other exhibi- 
tions where the works of the easel 
and the chisel are displayed. But art 
in nearly every form reflects its birth- 
place. It is impossible to appreciate 
painting, sculpture, or architecture at 
all, without reverting to the people 
who first perfected these arts. Even 
in the mechanical appliances of life we 
are reminded of the artizans who 
carved the stone or moulded the clay 
of Pentelicus and Samos. Our very 
chairs and tables, our vessels of glass and 
earthenware, our domestic and our civil 
architecture, reflect, immediately or re- 
motely, the designs of Attic and Corin- 
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thian artists. Our associations with 
7 are therefore not only neither 
obsolete nor pedantic, but a livin 
ortion of our current instincts an 

impressions. Far therefore, we re- 
peat, be the day from us when indif- 
ference or innovation shall have ren- 
dered the names of Athens and Rome 
“ unmusical in English ears ;” shall 
have broken the continuity of ages ; 
and leave us no more intimate asso- 
ciation with the names of Pericles and 
Cicero, than with those of a chief and 
medicine-man of the Blackfoot Indians. 
And we can conceive no means more 
likely to encourage, expand, and re- 
fine such associations than the perusal 
of works like these encyclopedias, 
which are at once sufficiently learned 
to instruct the scholar, and sufficiently 
popular to interest the general reader. 

aving thus stated the various de- 
scriptions of persons to whom, in our 
opinion, these Dictionaries will prove 
valuable, we now proceed to describe 
briefly their plan and contents. Ex- 
tracts from them generally would fail 
to give our readers an adequate con- 
ception of their character and execu- 
tion. For either we must cite entire 
articles, which our limits forbid, or we 
must unduly compress what has already 
been judiciously condensed. We begin 
with the earlier work, the Dictionary 
of Antiquities. It has already reached 
a second edition, and has been greatly 
improved by the additions consequent 
upon a careful revision. 

The history of a nation, like that of 
an individual, may be comprised under 
the three heads of mind, body, and 
estate. Its laws and institutions, its 
philosophy and literature, the ideas 
embodied in its religion or its arts, and 
its progress in science, exhibit its men- 
tal type: its physical characteristics 
are reflected in its wars, its commerce, 
and its social and political economy ; 
and its estate, or the conditions which 
distinguish it from its contemporaries, 
results from the combination of its 
mental with its physical elements. 
There is scarcely a subject which can 
fairly be referred to one or other of 
these divisions that is not discussed in 
the pages of the Dictionary of Anti- 
quities. We can afford to specify a 


few only. Under the respective heads 
of Censor, Comitia, Plebs and Tribus, 
we have an epitome of the early Roman 
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constitution as traced by Niebuhr. 
The Roman Laws, as well as many 
questions relating to public and private 
jurisdiction, have been entrusted to 
Mr. George Long, whose name is a 
sufficient guarantee for the learning 
and accuracy displayed in this depart- 
ment. Indeed, when we compare his 
legal urticles generally with such com- 
pilations as those of Wood, Taylor, and 

alifax, we may fairly congratulate 
the votaries of the Roman Themis upon 
their acquisition of so able a guide. 
The laws of Greece are a more intri- 
cate and less interesting subject. The 
Hellenic legislators affect modern ju- 
risprudence principally through the 
medium of Rome. The knowledge of 
their theory and practice is chiefly 
valuable for the insight it affords into 
the allusions of the scenic poets, and 
the decrees and precedents cited by 
the orators. The articles Boulé, Ec- 
clesia, Sycophantes, and Timema may 
be alleged in proof that Attic law has 
been entrustedto most competent hands. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the 
names of the various contributors, and 
it would be invidious to omit any of 
them. We therefore briefly glance at 
a few topics of general interest, leaving 
the reader to follow his own pursuits 
and predilections in consulting the 
Dictionary itself. The article entitled 
Frumentarie Leges may awaken the 
attention of the political economist ; 
while that of Exercitus may catch the 
eye of some “captain bold in cauntry- 
quarters,” disposed, like Gibbon, to 
vary with the litere humaniores the 
routine of mess and parade. The ar- 
ticles Agueductus and Balnee treat 
at some length a subject upon which 
volumes have been written, for of all 
Roman works these, in conjunction 
with the Vie, the great arteries of the 
empire, alone rivalled the architecture 
of the Greeks. The article Coena will 
suffice to prove that the celebrated 
“ banquet” in Peregrine Pickle was 
not altogether “after the manner of 
the ancients ;” those upon Pallium, 
Toga, and Fucus show that the mas- 
ters of the world were subservient to 
the empire of fashion ; that upon Rete 
will amuse the brothers of the angle ; 
and that upon Venatio may beguile 
the enforced leisure of a Meltonian 
during his dies nefasti, “a set-in” of 
sharp frost. ‘he three great epochs 
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of human life, birth, marriage, and 
death, with their decent observances, 
or their pomps and vanities, are fully 
discussed. The article Nummus de- 
scribes how the ancients reckoned their 
money, and those entitled Vinum and 
Caupona how they reckoned with their 
host. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that, besides the original authorities, 
books like Bekker’s Gallus and Cha- 
ricles, and Boettigher’s Sabina, and the 
important works of Savigny, Walther, 
and Ruperti have been Jaid under con- 
tribution for these pictures of the 
graver or lighter details of ethnic life. 

But it is incumbent on us to point out 
that many subjects, generally omitted 
in archeological collections, are in- 
cluded in the Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties. Considerable space, for example, 
has been allotted to Painting and Sta- 
tuary, and to the various departments 
of the Drama; and few will regard 
these as unnecessary additions to the 
bulk of the volume. It is an old re- 
mark, that the character of a nation is 
better understood from its ballads 
than its laws. The latter are often 
the garb of a people when on its best 
behaviour; the former are its undress, 
the spontaneous effusion of its heart 
of hearts. No historian or moralist 
who understands his art, will pass con- 
temptuously over the festivals, the 
ceremonies, the rural sports, and the 
holiday moods of a nation—least of 
all the historian or student of ancient 
manners,—for ancient life was artistic 
in its phenomena to a degree hardly 
to be realised by us, the juniors and 
later birth of time. Although not 
exempt from the “ winter's rage,” or 
the “heat o’ the sun,” the Greeks and 
Romans, on their native soil at least, 
were not exposed to the great vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold. Their homes 
were appointed them in the most 
genial portion of the temperate zone 
—a climate, neither repelling nor ener- 
vating, conspired with the general 
laxity of their domestic ties—especially 
in Greece where women were held in 
almost eastern seclusion—to render 
them an “out-of-door” people. The 
want of many domestic conveniences, 
which in their totality compose our 
untranslateable term COMFORT, con- 
firmed their predilection for the open 
air: and this predilection, in its turn, 
directly influenced their religious ce- 
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remonies, their civil institutions, their 
exercises and amusements, and, in 
short, the entire texture of their social 
existence. Hence the long and fre- 
quent processions ordained by the 
state ritual; hence their almost fa- 
natical zest for the exhibitions of the 
theatre and the circus; and hence also 
their gathering and lounging in the 
market-place, so familiar to every one 
at all conversant with the drama and 
the oratory of the ancients. The space 
therefore which Dr. Smith has as- 
signed to the lighter features of an- 
tique life greatly enhances the value of 
his Encyclopedia. Painting and sta- 
tuary were as characteristic of the 
Greeks and Romans as enterprise and 
habits of business are of the English 
and Hollanders. The arts were not 
so much the ornaments, as integral 
necessities, of a lively and susceptible 
race, and a full description of them 
accordingly is as esséntial to works of 
this nature, as the articles upon the 
Demus of the one commonwealth, and 
the centuriate comitia of the other. 

The subject of art, indeed, was al- 
most neglected by the elder archaeolo- 
gists. Meibomius, we know, wrote a 
treatise on the music of the ancients, 


and gravely performed the Pyrrhic. 


dance, in complete armour, in the 
presence of Christina of Sweden. But 
the scholarship of the Dutch editors 
and commentators was for the most 
part too solid in its character to have 
much sympathy with the graces, and 
even works like Montfaucon’s, although 
specially devoted to the plastic mo- 
numents of antiquity, are void of exs- 
thetic system and sensibility. The 
first English annotator who evinces a 
really artistic relish of his original was 
’ Thomas Warton. The poet enlight- 
ened the critic, and his notes on Theo- 
critus, even if they occasionally cause 
the grammarian to murmur, display a 
feeling for the beautiful, which no 
mere grammarian has ever attained. 
Contemporary, but somewhat junior, 
to Warton was Heyne. His commen- 
taries on classic authors form an era 
in verbal criticism. In his notes and 
excursuses on Virgil and Tibullus we 
are at a loss whether most to admire his 
erudition or his sensibility. Ina minor 
degree the same commendation may 
be given to Hemsterhuis. sthetical 
criticism, however, dates from Less- 
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ing, the Schlegels, and Winckelmann. 
Winckelmann’s History of Ancient 
Art was the first attempt to imbreathe 
vitality into the dry bones of a cato- 
logue. Lessing first determined the 
boundaries between ethnic and Chris- 
tian art ; and Schlegel first announced 
the truth that “ we first enter into the 
spirit of Sophoclean tragedy before the 

oupes of Niobe or Laocoon.” Dr. 

mith and his coadjutors have duly 
availed themselves of whatever has 
been written upon the plastic arts and 
public or private life of antiquity by 
foreign or native critics and artists : 
and their columns are illustrated by 
well-executed wood-engravings, taken 
from originals in the British Museum, 
or from such works as the Museo 
Borbonico, Museo Capitolino, Millin’s 
Peintures de Vases Antiques, and 
Tischbein’s and D’Hancarville’s en- 
gravings from Sir William Hamilton's 
Vases. 

Greek and Roman biography and 
mythology form the second division of 
these Encyclopedias. The period of 
time embraced in the historical por- 
tion extends from the earliest times to 
the fall of the Western Empire in a.p. 
476, and to the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in a.v. 1453. It 
accordingly comprises an era of up- 
wards of two thousand years, the en- 
tire cycle of ancient history, as it re- 
lated to the most civilised races of the 
ethnic world and to Christian Europe. 
We think that Dr. Smith has judged 
rightly in extending his Dictionary to 
a period not usually included in works 
devoted to classical biography. The 
political and intellectual life o Pagan- 
dom did not disappear at once. The 
ideas by which it was actuated lingered 
long after the adoption of Christianity 
by the Empire and its provinces. The 
Nymphs—so one of the most beautiful 
and touching of merely human para- 
bles affirmed—were overheard mourn- 
ing and weeping for the great Pan, when 
the Christian Church was nearly two 
centuries old. ‘The Oracles ” indeed 
“were dumb,” but the influence and 
associations of the Olympian Theology 
were not entirely extirpated until many 
generationsafterward. Even the Chris- 
tian apologists betray the power of the 
faith which they assailed, and it is im- 

ssible to read Chrysostom or Origen, 

ertullian or Jerome, without being 
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impressed by the vitality of the ancient 
state-religion and of the national or 
local cults that were sheltered in its 
suburbs. This department of the Dic- 
tionary is however written from a lite- 
rary rather than a theological point of 
view. On the other hand, the lives of 
historical personages belonging to the 
history of the Byzantine empire are 
treated with comparative brevity, but 
accompanied with numerous references 
to all the sources of information, so 
as to form a sufficient introduction to 
such works as the Familia Byzantina 
of Ducange. 

The student of antiquity will be 
grateful to Dr. Smith for distinguish- 
ing, in the mythological department of 
his Encyclopedia, the Greek from the 
Roman appellations of mythical and 
fabulous personages. We have the 
graceful name of Aphrodite in place of 
the less ample and harmonious Venus ; 
the majestic monosyllable Zeus for the 
dactylic Jupiter; and the goddess of 
wisdom is not confounded with her 
Etruscan double, Ménerf or Minerva. 
Nor is this a trivial improvement or 
one dictated by good taste alone. It 
marks an essential distinction between 
two opposite systems of mythology. 
Perhaps no two nations, tracing their 
origin to a common source, and des- 
tined to combine at least their political 
destinies, ever differed more widely 
from each other than the Greeks and 
Romans in their conceptions of religion, 
law, and social duties. In these essential 
conditions of national life they never 
really amalgamated with one another, 
although the more refined and weaker 
race inte!lectually and artistically sub- 
jugated its conquerors. Perhaps they 
were incapable of amalgamation. Cer- 
tainly they never coalesced into one 

eople, like the Frank and the Gaul, the 
Norman and the Saxon. The Greeksof 
the Empire affected to ignore the civili- 
sation and literature of their rulers. 
The Romans repaid their disdain by stig- 
matising the Hellenic race as incura- 
ble knaves and cowards. The former 
condescended indeed to learn the art 
of wrangling, if not of lying, from its 
rhetoricians, and they employed its 
artizans to minister to luxury and to 
adorn their cities and country-seats. 
But their religious ideas were opposite ; 
their rituals were dissimilar ; to the last 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXV. 
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the Italian race was grave and earnest 
and to the last the Hellenic race was 
volatile and susceptible. The laws of 
Athens and the laws of Rome differed 
as widely as their respective creeds, 
and resembled each other in general 
analogies alone. Their theories of 
colonisation and provincial adminis- 
tration were unlike; and even in the 
decrepitude of each the Roman re- 
tained his love of agriculture, and the 
Greek his preference for commerce. It 
is therefore not merely more appro- 
priate, but more accurate also, to ob- 
serve distinctions which the ancients 
themselves retained to the last. 

The commendations we have found 
reason to bestow upon the Dictionary 
of Antiquities is due in equal, if not 
superior measure, to the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. The 
Editor and the contributors naturally 
acquired experience in the progress 
of their several tasks. The subject of 
the second division of the Encyclo- 
pedia afforded more frequent and 
legitimate opportunities for delinea- 
tion of character and events; and, 
although similar brevity has been judi- 
ciously observed, we occasionally meet 
with passages which are not less elo- 
quent than they are instructive. The 
list of contributors is more numerous 
than the former; and such additions to 
it, as the name of the accomplished Dean 
of St. Paul’s, will at once ensure con- 
fidence and expectation. In describin, 
its limits we have partly characteris 
the work itself; and it is unnecessary 
to repeat our former assurances to the 
reader that both the incepting and the 
advanced student will find in Dr. 
Smith’s Encyclopedia a manual suited 
to his general or more minuteinvestiga- 
tions. The following outline, however, 
of their contents will afford to those 
who have not hitherto consulted these 
volumes a general conception of their 
plan and execution. 

The Lives are historical, literary, 
artistic, and mythical, arranged in 
alphabetical order. Each of these de- 
partments contains not merely all 
names of note in Greek and Roman 
annals, but also a very considerable 
number of subsidiary articles hitherto 
excluded from works of the kind, or at 
most dismissed with a bare reference. 
The rule adopted — Editor is 

4 
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proof that the less conspicuous person- 
ages of antiquity have had ample room 
and notice allowed them. 


* The names of all persons,’’ he says in 
his preface, ‘‘ are inserted who are men- 
tioned in more than one passage of an 
ancient writer; but where a name occurs 
in only a single passage, and nothing more 
is known of the person than that passage 
contains, that name is generally omitted. 
On the other hand, the names of such per- 
sous are inserted when they are intimately 
connected with some great historical event, 
or when there are other persons of the 
same name with whom they might be con- 
founded.” 


So inclusive a plan renders these 
volumes nearly as serviceable as an 
Onomasticon to a particular author. As 
in the earlier volume, copious references 
are appended to each article, and, where 
the subject allowed or required such 
digressions, questions of chronology 
or literary controversy are briefly 
discussed. Nor are the historical 
names confined to the Greek and Ro- 
man world. They comprise the great 
founders and sovereigns of the Eastern 
monarchies, as well as a few of the 
oriental sages and philosophers. Under 
the article Cyrus, for example, we 
have a sketch of the empire of the 
Pasargade and an examination of 
some chronological difficulties in the 
Book of Daniel: under that of Zoro- 
aster we have an account of the 
founder of the Magian religion, and 
of the conflicting theories of the learned, 
upon the date of his birth and the age 
and import of his institutions. The 
articles Arsacide and Sassanide con- 
tain a synopsis of the later Parthian 
and Persian dynasties. The names of 
the earliest legislators, Lycurgus, 
Theseus, and Romulus, and the consti- 
tutions which they established, are sur- 
veyed under the aspects of modern his- 
torical science ; while the great chiefs 
of authentic and documentary ages, 
such as Pericles, Demosthenes, Cesar, 
and Cicero, are treated with something 
of the amplitude of regular history. A 
correspondence will be discerned be- 
tween lives of similar character or 
correlative importance even when they 
chance to have been entrusted to dif- 
ferent writers. ‘Thus the Life of The- 
mistocles is written by Mr. Long; 
that of Pericles by Mr. Mason; and 
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that of Demosthenes by Dr. Leon- 
hard Schmitz (the present rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh), 
the translator of Niebuhr’s Lectures 
on the History of Rome, and the 
author of two excellent elementary 
histories of Rome and Athens. Yet 
throughout these articles the views 
of Athenian politics and _ institu- 
tions are as uniform as if all had 
proceeded from one and the same 
source. A similar correspondence 
might be pointed out in the biogra- 
phies of the Roman worthies ; and this 
consent and harmony must be regarded 
as no ordinary proof of editorial vigi- 
lance—a vigilance, be it remarked in 
passing, by no means scrupulously ex- 
erted in the classical sections of the 
Biographie Universelle. 

As in the Dictionary of Antiquities 
larger space and more minute discus- 
sion were afforded to ancient art, so 
in the volumes of Biography the lives 
of literary men and artists are treated 
with greater breadth and fullness of 
detail than those of the more promi- 
nent and better known characters of 
warriors and statesmen. There is great 
te gard in such an arrangement. 

or one reader acquainted with the 
lives of Polygnotus and Praxiteles, ten 
are at the least competently versed in 
the histories of Miltiades and Paulus 
milius. Among literary lives those 
of Horace, Virgil, and Ovid are per- 
haps familiarly known. They are the 
world’s favourites and everybody's 
old acquaintance. But, on the other 
hand, we much question whether aa 
but the learned by profession can tell, 
on demand, any circumstance recorded 
of Lucian, Plutarch, or Apuleius, or 
whether anything is generally remem- 
bered of Sappho and Archilochus more 
than that the lady committed suicide 
and the gentleman was the cause of 
suicide to others. We have indeed in 
our language no tolerable account of 
Roman literature. Mr. Dunlop's his- 
tory closes with the reign of Augustus, 
and is in many portions of it far be- 
low the standard of modern scholarship. 
Blackwell’s “ Memoirs of the Court of 
Augustus ” did not deserve Dr. John- 
son’s censure “that: he had chosen an 
exhausted subject ;” but they did merit 
the much heavier sentence of having 
rendered what was brilliant dull, and 
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what was familiar obscure, by their 
intolerable pomposity and _triviality. 
In Grecian literature we fare some- 
what better. We have the late Mr. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge’s excellent 
“Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Classic Poets;” Karl Ottfried 
Miiller’s “ History of Grecian Lite- 
rature,” translated by Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis; and very recently Colonel 
Mure’s “ History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece.” Miil- 
ler's volume is unfortunately a frag- 
ment only, in the English translation at 
least, and stops short with the historians, 
leaving to some other hand two of the 
most important sections of the subject 
—the Orators and the Anthology ; and 
Mr. Coleridge’s book is merely, as its 
title indicates, an Introduction, and 
that principally to the Homeric Poems. 
And, while our manuals of classical 
literature are so incomplete, either as 
regards the extent or as regards the 
treatment of the subject, our deficien- 
cies are even more striking in what~- 
ever relates to artists and toart. Here 
also we have been hitherto for the 
most part borrowers. There is an 
American translation of a portion of 
“ Winckelmann’s History of Ancient 
Art,” and there is an English version 
of Miiller’s “ Introduction.” But of 
home-growth, if we except Mr. Hope’s 
“ Costumes of the Ancients,” we cannot 
point out a single volume of either ex- 
tent or substance enough to merit 
particular designation. The space 
which Dr. Smith has assigned in 
his columns to the lives of writers, 
sculptors, painters, and architects, 
merits the acknowledgment of a very 
numerous class of readers. Nor is the 
treatment of these subjects inferior to 
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the room allotted them. The nature 
of the work, of which they form a part, 
forbade indeed sufficient amplitude of 
detail and discussion. But so far as 
they deal with the various productions 
of the easel and the chisel, or with the 
still less perishable monuments of 
architecture and eloquence, they are 
the best treatises, as a whole, we pos- 
sess in our language, whether upon 
literature or plastic art. Among the 
literary articles we must content our- 
selves with specifying the lives of 
Aristoteles and Cicero as affording fair 
samples of the class to which they be- 
long. Under the names of Homerus 
and Planudes we have a clear state- 
ment of the Wolfian and other hypo- 
theses of the origin or accretion of the 
Homeric poems, and an account of one 
of the most characteristic departments 
of Grecian literature—its anthology. 
In all these instances the speculations 
of continental scholars have been used 
with freedom, but also with great dis- 
cretion. ‘The natural school of inter- 
pretation, here and in the articles on 
mythology, has been always preferred 
to the mystical, and the doctrines of 
Hermann, Lobeck, and Miiller to the 
dreams of Creuzer and Thiersch. 

We now take leave of Dr. Smith and 
his cqadjutors with sincere respect and 
gratitude for their joint and several 
labours. They have supplied a long 
existing void in English scholarship, 
and they have supplied it with equal 
learning, judgment, and good taste. 
We shall hail their Geographical vo- 
lume, the third and completing section 
of their Encyclopedia, with pleasure, 
as we hold already so many guarantees 
for its satisfactory execution. 





PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND.* 


IN the middle ages pilgrimage was 
something more than an all-pervading 
assion: it was an essential phase of 
uman existence. Wherever religious 
feelings were predominant, and in 
their superstitious forms they were all 


but universal, the whole population 
might be ranged in two divisions—the 
monks and the pilgrims;—those who 
made one vow of perpetual seclusion, 
and those who made repeated vows 
of frequent or continual vagrancy. 





* The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, a.p. 1506. From 


a copy believed to be unique, from the press of Richard Pynson. 
Henry Ellis, K.H., Sec, S.A. Printed for the Camden Society, 1851. 
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Among the latter, all ranks of the 
laity, from the monarch to the beggar, 
all those of the clergy, from the arch- 
bishop to the poor scholar, were alike 
numbered ; nor could the monastic 
communities themselves be entirely re- 
strained from joining in the general 
concourse, many a recluse obtaining 
a period of temporary freedom, whilst 
his vow of pilgrimage superseded, as 
more arduous and consequently more 
meritorious, the vow he had made to 
the cloister. Pilgrimage, in the view 
of its advocates, was the grand cha- 
racteristic of the Christian xra. The 
duration of this world was divided 
- four epochs ; of which it was said 
that— 


‘* Tempus deviationis fuit ab Adam 
usque ad Moysen, quia tunc deviabant per 
ydolatriam. ‘Tempus renovationis a Moyse 
usque ad Christi nativitatem. Tempus 
regressionis sive reconciliationis est a 
nativitate Christi usque ad ascensionem. 
Tempus peregrinationis ab ascensione 
Christi ad finem mundi.”’ 


This condition of religious sentiment 
is not appreciated to its full import- 
ance in our customary estimate of 
medieval times. The Crusades have 
their due prominence in history : they 
stand forth as gigantic efforts, memo- 
rable alike in their conception and 
their failure. But it is forgotten that 
they were merely the extraordinary 
manifestations of impulses that were 
constantly in action; that, in fact, 
they were undertaken for the sake of 
pilgrimage. Their object was not so 
much to dispossess the infidel, as to 
secure to the Christian a peaceful ac- 
cess to the shrines of his devotion. 
And, as during the Crusades few fell 
by the sword of the Saracen, in com- 
parison with those who were destroyed 
by travel, by shipwreck, and disease, 
so it may be said that of the thousands 
who carried their bones to an Eastern 
grave, comparatively few formed part 
of those military expeditions whose 
fame has descended so loudly to pos- 
terity. The stream was flowing on for 
centuries, and silently drawing away 
—often not to return—those adven- 
turous and vagrant spirits which in 
other times have contributed to form 
new colonies, and to people other con- 
tinents. 


Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
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In all ages, and in various creeds, 
religious enthusiasm has vented itself 
in similar multitudious assemblages. 
The plains of Austria and of Spain 
still exhibit them in their ancient 
Christian form: the Orientals pursue 
their yearly pilgrimages to the temples 
of Mahomet or of Juggernaut; whilst 
the camp-meetings of American fa- 
natics prove that the human mind has 
the same proneness as ever, under the 
influence of blind and ignorant super- 
stition, to run into the wildest extra- 
vagances, and the most degrading ob- 
servances. 

A favourite text by which pilgrim- 
age was recommended was that of the 
132d psalm, verse 7, translated in our 
version, “ We will go into his taber- 
nacle, and fall low on our knees before 
his footstool.” The true sense of the 
Hebrew is supposed to allude to the 
holy ark of the Jews; but the Latin 
vulgate substituted for the figurative 
expression a more literal application, 
“ Adorabimus in loco ubi steterunt 
pedes ejus.” To visit, therefore, the 
very places which our Saviour’s feet 
had trod, became the primary object 
of devotional enthusiasm ; notwith- 
standing that the practice encountered 
the early remonstrances of the wiser 
fathers of the church, Augustine, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Jerome;* as 
in subsequent ages its abuses were 
censured by the pious Lollard and the 
judicious Sanson, and satirized by 
the poets Longland and Chaucer. 
Saint Jerome, among many other ex- 
pressions to the like purpose, had de- 
clared his conviction,—regarding this 
island as one of the extremities of the 
world, that De Hierosolymis et de 
Britannia equaliter patet aula ceelestis. 

Yet the natives of Britain were not 
deterred by their extreme distance 
from the Holy Land from following the 
general fashion of the Christian world. 
No nation produced more indefatiga- 
ble pilgrims. The numbers who re- 
paired to the native shrines of Wal- 
singham and Canterbury are known 
to have been exceedingly great. Eras- 
mus describes Walsingham as a town 
maintained entirely by the access of 
strangers. The offerings there ex- 
ceeded 260/. in the 26th Hen. VIII, 
just before the Reformation ; having 





* See Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades, 1841, i. 168. 
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doubtless been much more consider- 
able in more prosperous times. Such 
was the confluence of English pilgrims 
to the shrine of St. James in Gallicia 
in the fifteenth century, that Rymer 
mentions under the year 1428 licences 
granted to thirteen ships for that voy- 
age, permitted to convey 916 pilgrims ; 
and under the year 1434 licences were 
granted to no fewer than sixty-four 
ships, which were limited to convey a 
total of 2,828, in companies varying 
from twenty to sixty (and in one case 
100) in each ship. At the English hos- 
pital at Rome 202 pilgrims were re- 
ceived in 1505-6, and 205 in 1506-7.* 
Pilgrimages to Rome had been fre- 
quent with the Anglo-Saxons; and it 
is probable that even in that early 
age many made their way from Britain 
to Jerusalem. Willibald, a native of 
Wessex, was there in 723, and his long 
travels form one of the narratives 
translated by Mr. Wright in his very 
interesting volume of “ Early Travels 
in Palestine.” + Sewulf,a merchant of 
Worcestershire, followed in the track 
of the Crusaders, and visited the Holy 
Land in 1102. His narrative, first 
published by the French Geographical 
Society, is also included in Mr. 
Wright's collection. In the great pil- 
grimage of 1064, in which Ingulphus 
was engaged, and of which he is only 
one of several narrators, the company 
consisted of 7,000 persons.{ 

Fosbroke § states that “ pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, asa general fashion, 
ceased with us aboutthe time of Henry 
V.” and we find the same assertion 
repeated by Sir Henry Ellis in the 
preface to the volume before us. In 
neither place are any authorities cited; 
and, whether the assertion be originally 
Fosbroke’s or no, we are at a loss to 
know upon what premises it is founded, 
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except upon the very obvious surmise 
that the civil contests of the Roses 
laid other claims upon the English 
people. But it so happens that several 
narratives of English pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem are extant, of a date subse- 
quent to Henry V. and they still speak 
of numerous companies of pilgrims. 
One is that of William Wey, in the 
Bodleian Library, in the year 1472. 
Another is this of Sir Richard Guyl- 
forde, now reprinted by the Camden 
Society, from the black-letter edition of 
Pynson ; he went the voyage in 1506. 
A third is that of Richard Torkyngton, 
parson of Mulberton in Norfolk, in the 
year 1517. He travelled in the com- 
pany of several other Englishmen, as 
he mentions on more than one ocea- 
sion ; and particularly in one remark~ 
able passage, in which he states that 
Robert Crosse, of London, pewterer, 
died at Cyprus on their return, on the 
25th of August; and two days after 
“ decessyd syr Thomas Toppe, a prest 
of the west countre, and was cast over 
the borde, as was many moo, whose 
soules God assoyle! And thanne ther 
remayned in the shippe iiij Englyssh 
prestis moo.” 

We are not informed how numerous 
was the party whose voyage in 1506 
we have now before us; but its prin- 
cipal members were Sir Richard Guyl- 
ford, knight of the garter, and John 
Whitby the prior of Gisborough in 
Craven. The narrative was written 
by a priest, the chaplain of the former. 
They shipped at Rye on the 8th April, 
at ten of the clock at night, and landed 
at Kyryeil near Dieppe about noon 
the next day. They journeyed by 
land to Venice, where they made a stay 
of more than six weeks, and, having 
sailed thence on the 3rd of July, they 
arrived at Jaffa on the 18th of August, 





* Collectanea Topogr. et Geneal. vol. v. pp. 72, 78. 
t Early Travels in Palestine ; edited by Thomas Wright, esq. M.A., F.S.A. 1848. 


(one of Bohn’s Antiquarian Library). 


This book contains the travels of, 1. Arculf, 


towards a.p. 700; 2. Willibald, 721—727; 3. Bernard the Wise, 867 ; 4. Sewulf, 
1102; 5. Sigurd the Crusader, 1107—1111; 6. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela; 7. Sir John 
Maundeville, 1322—1356; 8. Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, 1432 and 1433 ; and, 
9. Henry Maundrell, 1697. In the Introduction are notices of various other pilgrimages 
which are extant; and other such notices will be found in Michaud’s Histoire des 
Croisades, livre i. and Appendix ii. entitled Eclaircissement sur les Pélerinages. Of 
the itinerary of Simon Fitz-Simeon, an Irishman, in 1322 (of which the original Latin 
was edited by Nasmith in 1778), a full abstract will be found in the Retrosp. Review, 


1828, ii. 232. 
$~ Michaud, 1841, i. 42, 190. 


§ Brit. Monachism, Pilgrimage, chap. vii. 
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but were not permitted to land until 
the 27th, having to wait the leisure of the 
Saracen lords, without whose presence 
and conduct no pilgrim was allowed 
to pass. Two days after their land- 
ing they proceeded upon asses to 
Rama; where they were received in 
the hospital founded by Philip duke of 
Burgundy. They found it wholly un- 
furnished, but were kindly supplied 
with provisions by “Jacobyns and 
other feynyd cristen men of sondry 
sectis.” 


‘¢ Sondaye at nyght we toke our jour- 
neye towardes Jherusalem ; and, bycause 
bothe my mayster and mayster Pryor of 
Gysborne were sore seke, therefore with 
grete dyffyculte and outragyous coste we 
purveyed camellys for them, and certayne 
Mamolukes to conducte theym in safty to 
Jherusalem, whiche intreated us very 
evyll, and toke moche more for theyr payne 
thenne theyr covenaunt was.”’ 


On the afternoon of Monday the last 
of August the pilgrims arrived at Jeru- 
salem, and were received into the 
Latin hospital, or Hospital of St. John, 
situate right nigh unto the Temple of 
the Holy Sepulchre ; 


‘‘ and there the Gray Freres of Mounte 
Syon mynystred wyne unto us every day 
twyse, and lent us also carpettis to lye 
upon, for the whiche every pylgryme re- 
compensyd the sayd freres at their devo- 
cyon and power. As for brede and other 
vytaylles was brought unto us for oure 
money by persones of dyvers sectes; and 
alwaye the warden of the sayde freres or 
some of his bretherne by his assyngement 
dayly accompanyed us, informynge and 
shewynge unto us the holy places within 
the Holy Londe,’’ &c. 

These friars were commonly, it is 
stated, about twenty in number. 


“ Tewysdaye at nyght, we were ad- 
mytted by the lordes Mamolukes of the 
Cytie to entre unto the Temple of the 
Holy Sepulcre, delyvered in by them 
by name and tale ; and at the sayde entre 
is graunted to every pylgryme plenary 
remyssyon, &c. 

“ The same tyme the moste parte of the 
Freres of Mounte Syon entred with us 
into the sayd temple, for they have cer- 
tayne places in their kepynge within the 
same, that is to say, the selfe holy Sepul- 
cre, and the chapell of our Lady where 
where our Savyour apperyd first unto her 
after his resurreccyon, and sayd, ‘ Salve, 
sancta parens,’ wherein be contynually at 
the lest .ij. freres of the sayd Mounte 
Syon, to kepe devoutly the sayd holy 
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places, and their lyvynge is mynystred 
unto them twyes a day from the sayd 
Mounte Syon; and ye shall understande 
that the dores of the sayd Temple of the 
Sepulcre be never openyd by the Paynyms, 
but for the comynge of pylgrymes, at 
theyr grete sute and coste,or els to chaunge 
freres that have the kepynge of the holy 
places within the same temple. 

‘* And over this ye shall understonde 
that there be in Jherusalem .ix. dyvers 
sectes of cristen men, and every of them 
have places distyncte and severall to theym 
selfe within the Temple of the Holy Se- 
pulcre, to use there the ryghtes of their 
sectes, whiche in all extende to the nombre 
of .M. persones within Jherusalem, except 
theyr children and except the Sarrasyns, 
which I counte not, for they, by sup- 
portacion of the Mamolukes, have all the 
cytie and londe and all other sectes in 
their governaunce, thraldome, and sub- 
jeccyon, and thyse folowynge be the dif- 
ferences of the sayde .ix. sectis of cristen 
men: that is to saye, 

“ Grekes, Suryanes, Jacobyns, Maro- 
nytes, Nestoryans, Armenyes, Georgians, 
Abbasians otherwyse called Indyans, and 
the .ix. be Latyns otherwyse called Catho- 
lyk cristen men, the nombre of whome is 
comenly in Jherusalem aboute .xxx. par- 
sones of all the sayd nombre of all sectes 
onely obedyent to our catholyke Churche 
of Rome.’ 


After being conducted in procession 
to all the objects of interest in the 
church, which are fully described, the 
— returned to the Chapel of our 

zady to partake of 


‘* a lytel refection with mete and drynke ; 
aud then every man yave bym selfe to 
prayer and contemplacion, bysely vysynge 
the holy places aforesayde after theyr de- 
vocyon durynge the hole nyght, and erly 
in the mornynge all we that were prestes 
sayd masse, some at Calvery, some at 
our Ladyes chapell, and some at the holy 
Sepulcre, after our devocyon; and the 
Jaye pylgrymes were hosylde at the hyghe 
masse, whiche was songen at Calvery, 
with ryght grete solempnyte; and that 
endyd, aboute .vii. of the cloke in the 
mornynge we were lettyn out of the sayd 
Temple by the lordes Sarrasyns, in suche 
fourme and maner as we entred, and went 
streyghte into the Hospytall, and re 
fresshed us with mete and drynke, and 
rested us there an houre or .ij. bycause of 
our watche the nyght byfore.”’ 


The next day they made several 
further pilgrimages within Jerusalem, 


‘“and the same Wednysday at nyght we 
were admytted. to entre ayen into the 
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Temple of the Holy Sepulcre for the se- 
conde tyme; for of olde custome whan pyl- 
grymes come they used to watche in the 
Holy Temple of the Sepulecre .iij. nyghtes 
as shall be assygued by the lordes afore- 
sayd; and this nyght we entred into the 
Temple, and used oure selfe there in every 
poynte as we dyde the nyght byfore, except 
there was no processyon, nor shewynge, 


nor instruccion of the holy places, for we 


were so clerely infourmyd the nyght by- 
fore that we were perfaytly lerned of our 
stacions* in every place within the sayd 
temple.”’ 


On the 3rd September they went 
the pilgrimages in the vale of Jeho- 
sophat, at the Mount of Olyvete, and 
the vale of Siloe; and on the 4th they 
visited Bethlem, where they passed 
the night in devotion, and on the next 
day visited various holy spots “by the 
mountaynes of Jude.” 

** Sonday, the .vj. day of Septembre, 
we went all to Mounte Syon to masse ; 
and the same day we dyned with the war- 
den and freres there, where we had a right 
honest dyner, and or than we rose from 
the borde the warden rose from the borde, 
and toke a basyn full of folden papres 
with relyques in eche of them, and so he 
went endelonge the cloyster there we sat 
at the table and dalt to every pylgryme as 
he passed a papre with relyques of the 
holy places aboute Jherusalem, which we 
toke as devoutly as we coude, and thankes 
accordyng.’’ 


It has been already mentioned that 
both Sir Richard Guylford and the 
Prior of Gisborough were “ sore 
sick” before they reached Jerusalem. 
Whether they had been at all able to 
join in the round of pilgrimages we 
are not told; but now, within a week 
of their arrival in the Holy City, they 
both died, the prior on Saturday, and 
Sir Richard on Sunday at night; and 
their bodies were laid in the convent 
of Mount Syon. 

The progress of the rest of the com- 
pany was not, however, impeded by 
these melancholy but not unusual 
events ; after Sir Richard’s funeral on 
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Monday morning, they proceeded in 
the afternoon to “ the pylgrymages of 
Bethany,” and 

‘The same Mondaye at nyght we en- 
tred ayen into the Temple of the Holy 
Sepulcre for the thirde tyme, and were 
there receyved and entred and used our 
self in every thyng in suche fourme and 
maner as we dyd the .ij. nyghtes byfore 
whan we entred into the same, and we 
vysyted the sayd holy places with the 
more zele and devocion bycause we re- 
kenyd it for the laste tyme that we shuld 
se them in all our lyves.’’ 


On the 8th of September they went 
to Jericho, and stayed the night there, 
visiting the Jordan the next day on 
their return to Jerusalem. And now, 
just when they had “ sped their pilgri- 
mages with great watch, haste, and 
labour,” it happened that a nobleman 
of Milan, named Sir Christopher de 
Palvasyn,} who had come with them 
as far as Rhodes, and there taken 
another ship to Alexandria andVairo, 
arriving at Jerusalem before their de- 
parture, agreed with the patron of 
their galley to return with him to 
Venice; wherefore 
‘*they both intreated us pylgrymes in 
good and fayre maner to be content to 
tary styll at Jerusalem unto the tyme the 
sayde my sir Christopher myght do his 
pylgrymage there and vysyte the holy 
places, wherunto we al agreed and were 
content with moche the better good-wyll 
bycause we were glad and desyrous to se 
and vysyte more oftener the holy places 
there ; and so it fel that by meanes of the 
company of the sayd noble man, and some 
parte for our money, we had eftesones 
lycence to entre into the Temple of the 
Holy Sepulcre other thre sondry nyghtes, 
and to vysyte ayen suche other holy places 
as we had devocion unto, and also to seke 
and vysyte dyvers pylgrymages and holy 
thynges that we had not sene byforne,”’ &c. 

At length the pilgrims prepared for 
their departure homewards. They 
quitted Mount Syon, “ with ryght 
lyghte and joyous hertes,” on the after- 
noon of Holy Rood day, escorted by 





* Stations, i. e. the sanctified spots, at which they stopped to offer their prayers. 

+ Two other members of the same family are previously mentioned in the narrative 
as having hospitably cutertained the pilgrims when at Alexandria; namely, Maister 
Jerome and Augustyne Pavyson, “ which two gentylmen be nyghe cosyns unto mayster 


Vaux and to my lady Guylforde.’’ 


Sir Richard Guylford had married Joan sister of 


Sir Nicholas Vaux, K.G. Sir Henry Ellis has made some remarks on these parties 
in his Introduction ; but we do not understand from his observations how these Palla- 
vacini were related to “ mayster Vaux :’’ or to the well-known Sir Horatio Pallavacini 
who became in the reign of Elizabeth an English country-gentleman ih Cambridgeshire, 
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“the lordes Mamolukes, as well of 


Jherusalem as of Rama, and other, 
with theyr folkes to the nombre of iijc. 
horsmen,” a fact which intimates that 
their own company was also numerous. 
Having rested two days at Rama, they 
rode onwards to Jaffa, where, after 
they had been “right evyl intreated 
by the Sarrasyns many wayés,”—“ with 
great diffycultie, with moche pacyence, 
and also with large departynge of our 
oe we were delyverd aborde our 
galye. 

The writer details at considerable 
length the adventures of his voyage 
from Jaffa to Venice, which, in con- 
sequence of storms and adverse winds, 
consunted nineteen weeks and one day. 
It took five weeks more to journey 
to Calais; and on the 9th March, 1507, 
he arrived at Dover ; “and so we were 
out of Englonde in our sayd pylgry- 
mage the space of an hole yere, saaffe 
xxix. dayes,” of which only twenty- 
three days had been spent in the Holy 
Land itself. In a postscript, the writer 
explains that the length of their voyage 
had arisen in part from their having 
met with worse storms than had been 
known for many years past, and to 
which they had been exposed in con- 
sequence of having been driven to a 
late period of the year. 


“For where as pylgrymes be alwaye 
accustomed to take theyr galye imme- 
dyatly after Corpus Christi daye, we dyd 
not so, but laye styll at Venyce almoste 
-vi. wekes after Corpus Christi daye, by 
reason wherof we had no tyme to per- 
fourme our pylgrymage and retourne to 
Venyce byfore the comyng of the deed 
wynter season; and so we laye all the 
stormy wynter wether from Myghelmasse 
to Candlemasse in the wode-wrought see, 
to our often daunger and grete parell, 
whiche shulde not have ben if we had 
taken our galye at suche tyme as other 
pylgrymes have done other yeres passed, 
that come ever ayen to Venyce or than 
any wynter apperyd; and so is beste and 
moste surest,’’ &c. 


We have now given a summary ac- 
count of this pilgrimage so far as the 
personal adventures of the parties are 


“Tbi prope, juxta locum ubi virgo Maria 
mortua fuit et assumpta in coelum, est 
vestigium cujusdam capelle que quondam 
ibi fuit, ia qua sanctus Johannes evange- 
lista, tanquam virginis gloriose capellanus, 
eidem post Christi ascensionem sepenu- 
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concerned: and in its descriptive por- 
tions “ The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard 
Guylforde ” is of very little value in- 
deed. Its character has been already 
well described, with other compilations 
of the same class, by the Rev. John 
Webb, in his elaborate communica- 
tion to the Society of Antiquaries, ac- 
companying the feahes of Egypt and 
Syria, made by Sir Gilbert de Lannoy, 
in the year 1422. 


“ The resident Christians, whose office 
it was to point out the sacred spots, im- 
posed on the superstitious visitors, and 
delighted to load them with wonders. We 
may therefore search in vain in the greater 
part of the few accounts which these reli- 
gious travellers have left us, for any in- 
teresting particulars respecting the exist- 
ing condition of this city and country. 
They are filled with memorials of the 
weakness of the human mind. The men- 
tion of any place is immediately followed 
by the superstitious legend attached to it, 
or the number of pardons to be obtained 
there.”’—Archeologia, vol. xxi. p. 415. 


In this respect Sir Richard Guyl- 
forde’s pilgrimage appears to be merely 
a translation of some Latin manual 
then current in the hands of the 
pilgrims, and which was either an 
abridgment of the magnificent work 
by Bernhard de Breidenbach, first 
published at Mentz, in the year 1483, 
or else was derived from a common 
source with that employed by that 
author. The proofs of this consist, 
not merely in the constant recur- 
rence of Latin terminations, which the 
writer has failed to translate, as “ the 
house of Simonis Leprosi (p. 40), the 
house of Zachei (p. 41), the hill of Li- 
bani (p. 42), the cyte of Tyberyadis 
(p. 49), from this Spelunca duplici 
(p. 54),” &c. &c.; but further in a per- 
fect correspondence of many passages 
with the folio of Breidenbach itself. 
A full comparison of these would carry 
us to a far greater extent than our 
limits will allow us to exhibit them: 
but the following will be sufficient by 
way of example. The first occurs in 
the accountof the pilgrimages of Mount 
Syon :— 


‘* Therby is the place, and a stone 
lyinge, where our blessyd Lady dyed and 
ascendyd unto Hevyn ; there is also clene 
remyssyon. Thereby also is a parte of a 
stone upon the which seynt John Evange- 
lyste sayde often masse before that blessyd 
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mero missas celebravit, apparetque ibi pars 
quedam illius lapidis super quem idem 
divina misteria perfecit. Ibi etiam locus 
ostenditur ubi sanctus Mathias in apos- 
tolum loco Jude fuit electus, et est locus 
ille lapide rubeo designatus.’’—Breidendb. 
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lady, as her chapleyn, after the Ascencyon 
of our lorde. 

‘*There is also the place shewed by a 
red stone wher seynt Mathy was chosen 
into the nombre of the apostels.’”’—Guy/l- 
Jorde, p. 19. 


Respecting the situation of Jerusalem :— 


‘*Et nota quod civitas Jerusalem sita 
est in loco multum eminenti, et de ea 
videtur tota Arabia et mons Abarim et 
Nebo, et Phasga, planicies Jordanis et 
Jericho, et mare mortuum, usque ad Pe- 
tram deserti. Nec vidi civitatem sive 
locum qui pulcriorem habet prospectum. 
Ad ipsam autem ascenditur ab omni parte, 
quia sita est in loco altiori quiest in terra 
illa preeterquam Sylo, que distat ab ea per 
duas leucas.’’—Breidenbach. 


Here, it will be observed, our pil- 
grim is so servile a plagiarist as even 
to appropriate Briedenbach’s observa- 
tions upon the beauty of the views 
from Jerusalem, speaking like him in 
the first person. He is unaware that 
Petra is a proper name. 

In other places he copies with 
less accuracy. Not only are several 
names misspelt, which might be the 
fault of Master Pynson, as Saxenulo 
for Saxemilo, Dardama for Dardania, 
Corfona for Corfoua or Corfu, Arra- 
gonse for Ragusa, &c.*; but his ac- 
count of Crete is so singular a per- 
version of his original, that we cannot 
but remark it. THe tells us that :— 


“In Candia sive Creta was musyke 
firste founde, and also tourneys and exer- 
cyse of armes on horsedacke. There was 
lawe firste put in wrytynge ; armour was 
first ther devysed and founde, and so was 
the makyng of remys and rowynge in 
bootes. In Candy be the caves called 
Labor Jutus; there grow grete wynes, 
and specially Malvesy and Muskadell.” 


Now the description which Breiden- 
bach gives of “Candia sive Creta,” is 
as follows: 


‘* Prima autem fuit insula que remis et 
armis claruit ac sagittis. Prima literis 
jura dedit. Equestres turmas prima docuit. 
Studium musicum in ea primo repertum 
fuit, mundo traditum atque exercitio inibi 
ampliatum. Pecudes et capras habet co- 
piosas; cervos autem et capreas valde 
paucas. Lupos et vulpes, aliarumque 





“ This Cytie of Jherusalem is in a fayre 
emynent place, for it stondeth upon suche 
a grounde that from whens soever a man 
commyth theder he must nedes ascende. 
From thens a man may se all Arabye and 
the mounte of Abaryn, and Nebo, and 
Phasga, the playnes of Jordan and Jherico. 
and.the dede See, unto the stone of desert. 
I sawe never cytie nor other place have so 
fayre prospectes.’”’—Guylforde, p. 22. 


ferarum noxia genera nunquam gignit- 
Serpens ibi nullus, nulla bestia nociva ibi; 
et si aliunde translata inveniatur, statim 
moritur. Terra est vitibus amica, arbori- 
bus consita, herbis medicinalibus referta, 
ut diptamo et alno et hujusmodi. Gem- 
mas etiam generat preciosas ; gignit enim 
lapidem qui jocedactilus vocatur, ut dicit 
Ysidorus, li. xv. Et cum sit insula a 
majoribus venenis notabiliter libera, tamen 
spalangias id est quasdam araneas generat 
venenosas : hucusque Ysi. libro xv.” 


This account of Crete is clearly the 
original of that in Guylford’s Pilgri- 
mage, but the writer could scarcely in 
this case have copied a printed book. 
His many absurd misconceptions can 
only be palliated in any degree by 
ascribing their origin to some very ob- 
scure manuscript. He first stumbles at 
the statement “prima literis jura dedit,” 
taking the cart for the horse. Next, 
the word “turmas” was misread tur- 
nias, and translated “tourneys.” Then, 
armis is converted into “armour;” and 
the nonsense about “the caves called 
Labor Jutus” seems to be produced 
by a misreading of the Latin words 
amica, arboribus consita, &c. The state- 
ment (in the Latin) that Crete was an 
island free from serpents and other 
noxious animals, and that, as was said 
of Ireland, they could not live there, 
will not have Boas passed unnoticed 
by the reader. 

It may not be unprofitable to in- 
quire further into the literary history 





* So, again, in p. 26, for ‘‘ a place of coper’’ read a plate; for Probatica Pistina, 
p- 30, read Piscina. ‘ Terra Sancta’’ in p. 34 is an error for Terra Sanguinis, being 
the meaning of the Hebrew name Acheldemak, 
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of these books of pilgrimage. In 
another article we propose to give 
some account of the work of Breiden- 
bach, as well as of the MS. pilgrimages 
of Wey and Torkington. For the 
present we shall conclude by extract- 
ing from the Collectanea Topogr. and 
Genealogica (vol. v. p. 75) the tollow- 
ing entry in the register of the Eng- 
lish college of Rome, relating to one 
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of the company of pilgrims whose ad- 
ventures we have pursued. He had, 
it appears, lingered behind his com- 
rades on their return : 


1506, Junii 17. Robertus Craymyng- 
ton de Abbatia de Gisborne, diocesis Ebora- 
censis: Hic fuit servitor prioris de Gis- 
borue, qui mortuus est Hierusalem cum 
m’ro Richardo Guilford, equite aurato 
ordinis Garterii.”’ 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Great Exhibition of Works of Industry of ali Nations—The subject of universal admi- 
ration—An encyclopedia of practicai knowledge—Superiorily of the French in works 
of taste—Va ue of our own portion of the Exhibition—Manujfacturers urged to study 
the articles exhibited by the French—Englishmen the machine-makers for the world 
—Lord Rosse’s Soirées—Lord Londesborough’s Conversazioue—Mr. Yates’s Arche- 
ological Party—Cromwell House, Highgate—Contemplated application to the Master 
of the Rolls to open the Record Offices to Literary Men—Monument to the Porter 
Family—-Dr. Johnson’s seat in the church of St. Clement Danes—Recent publica- 


tions in Poetry, Theology, &c. 


Dupin the past month few things have 
occupied any great share of public atten- 
tion, save the wonderful ExaisBition OF 
Works oF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 
opened by Her Majesty, on the Ist of 
May, with a ceremonial of which an ac- 
count will be found in another part of our 
Magazine. During the progress of the 
building and the preparations for the 
Exhibition, English ingenuity seemed to 
delight itself in discovering or making de- 
fects in the great design and the measures 
taken for its accomplishment. Never was 
there a more entire revulsion of popular 
feeling than ensued when the building was 
thrown open. Admiration, unbounded and 
universal, was the instantaneous result : 
not mere vulgar wonder—a stupid gazing 
at things not understood—but a reason- 
able delight of the very highest order, de- 
rived from the discovery, in things exhi- 
bited in every corner of that wondrous 
fabric, of innumerable excellences which 
our understandings can grasp, and glimpses 
beyond into many things obvicusly good 
and beautiful and useful, but which few 
men’s faculties are sufficiently capacious 
fully to comprehend. 


The collection is indeed an encycloper- 


dia. It exhibits the circle of the sciences, 
not in the way of that dull appeal which is 
made to us in dictionaries, but in the real 
living shape of a palpable exhibition of the 
actual practical results of knowledge. Public 
education never had so excellent an aux- 
iliary. No one can go thither without 
having his faculties excited, his mental 
sight enlarged, and a lively impression pro- 
duced upon him of the vastness, the dignity, 


the utility, and the delight of kaowledge ; 
and hence it has arisen that not only has 
the concourse of visitors gone on increas- 
ing, and the daily receipts have risen from 
2,0007. until they once exceeded 5,.000/., 
but people who ordinarily take little inte- 
rest in the mechanical arts and their re- 
sults have been so captivated with the 
contemplation of what is there set before 
them, that they have gone to Hyde Park 
day by day, and again and again, until 
every other public place has been well- 
nigh deserted, and shopkeepers and exhi- 
bitors, ever ready to foresee evil, and mis- 
taking atemporary for a permanent result, 
have begun to suppose that that wondrous 
spectacle, which has brought so many 
thousands of visitors to the metropolis, is 
about to reap the harvest alone. 

Our pages are not the place for cata- 
loguing or commemorating the contents 
of this wondrous Universal Exhibition. 
The newspapers have done it, or are doing 
it already, and many books which will no 
doubt be published about it will give us 
other opportunities of recurring to the sub- 
ject; and after alla visitor, ora mere reader 
of descriptions, will have to exclaim with 
one of olden time, that half its wonders was 
not told. Of its comparative national re- 
sults itis yet too soon to speak fully. Russia 
has not unpacked the cases which have 
just been released from the frozen north, 
nor has Lyons displayed her silks and 
velvets, and the United States of America 
is still (we suppose) incomplete. But it 
may probably be remarked, without preju- 
dice to the just claims of other countries, 
that France has established how entirely 
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she reigns supreme over the realms of 
taste. We urgently intreat all persons 
interested in manufactures to lay aside all 
feelings save those of scientific curiosity 
and a manly willingness to be instructed, 
and to devote themselves to the serious 
study of the French portion of this exhi- 
bition. In other compartments there are 
things most wonderful—far more so in 
their absolute value and results than any 
thing sent by France—but France stands 
pre-eminent in that feeling and sense of 
what constitutes the beautiful, the absence 
of which is a national defect with our- 
selves, and a defect which too often inter- 
feres with the proper appreciation of our 
best productions. In writing thus we 
would guard against its being supposed 
that we undervalue our own portion of the 
Exhibition. Very far from it. We feel a 
patriotic pride in the avowal that never 
did any country on earth seem so really 
great in our estimation as England does 
within the crystal walls of that beautiful 
palace. We cannot produce china to 
compare with that of Sevres, we have no 
tapestry to put in competition with the 
Gobelin, our carpets are less beautiful 
than those of Aubusson, we have little 
sculpture worthy to stand beside that of 
Milan ; and in the infinite variety of many 
other compartments of national industry 
we must confess, not grudgingly, but with 
promptness and without reserve, t'iat 
other countries read us salutary lessons. 
But what is to be said on the other side ? 
That there is no country represented in 
the Exhibition the natives of which will 
not bear back to their homes the clear 
impression that as a people we have de- 
monstrated in the sight of all the world that 
we can achieve whatever force, or energy, 
or scientific ingenuity, or untiring perse- 
verance can accomplish. Let no one think 
then that, whilst we admit our inferiority 
in some things, we are not proud of the 
share of our own country in the Great 
Exhibition; proud that this wonderful 
sight is to be seen first in England ; proud 
of the prince who originated the noble de- 
sign, and of the sovereign who has en- 
couraged it; proud of the building in 
which it is displayed with such magical 
effect ; and of the surpassing mechanical 
genius which it proves our countrymen to 
possess. 

Still we urge the manufacturing classes 
to study the French portion of the Exhi- 
bition. The union of French taste with 
British ingenuity is perhaps a marvel which 
the world may never see, although we 
know no reason why it should be impos- 
sible. If it is to be accomplished, it will 
not be by any sleight of hand or casual 
glance; it must be by a gradual growth. 
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The public eye must be taught to appre- 
ciate the want before it will endeavour to 
supply it, and it is very difficult to acquire 
that knowledge by comparing ourselves 
with each other. It is true of nations as 
well as of. individuals, that he who has no 
other teacher than himself has too often a 
fool for his master. We have now an 
opportunity on a large scale of acquiring 
the necessary preliminary knowledge from 
the works of those who can best teach it 
tous. We trust the opportunity will not 
be lost. Once taught to understand and 
appreciate our want, whatever it may be, 
and whether it arise from defective edu- 
cation or anything else, we feel confident 
that the practical wisdom of our country- 
men will devise such measures as, under 
the blessing of Providence, wiil enable, if 
not ourselves, at any event some future 
and not far-distant generation of English- 
men, to overcome every obstacle. 
Whatever be the produce of other na- 
tions, this Exhibition seems to point to 
ourselves as designed to be the machinery- 
makers of the world, and we cannot doubt 
that the demonstration of our pre-eminent 
superiority in that respect will give great 
encouragement to this particular branch 
of manufacture. The tendency of the Ex- 
hibition is in this way to multiply the com- 
forts and conveniences of every dwelling 
and every people on the face of the earth. 
The Antiquaries’ Feast, of which we 
gave a notice in our last, has been fol- 
lowed by the customary SorrreEs or Lorp 
Rosse as President of the Royal Society. 
The two which have been held on May 3rd 
and 17th were very numerously attended, 
and rendered interesting by several curious 
exhibitions. The latter was graced hy 
the presence of several distinguished fo- 
reigners. The remaining soirées are to be 
held on the 3lst May, and June 14th. On 
the 2lst May Lorp LonpressorovuGH 
opened his mansion in Piccadilly for a 
conversazione, to which a very large num- 
ber of antiquaries and men of science and 
distinction were invited. The attendance 
was numerous, and embraced many persons 
of high station and eminence, as well as 
members of all the several sections of the 
antiquarian world. Another very agree- 
able antiquarian gathering of a somewhat 
different kind was held on the 23rd May 
at Mr. Yares’s pleasant old residence, 
termed LAUDERDALE Houss, HIGHGATE. 
This was a matinée archéologique. The 
day was fine, the terrace gardens were in 
excellent trim, the neighbourhvod beauti- 
ful, the company numerous, and the party 
enlivened by the presence of ladies. Mr. 
Yates’s house is said to derive its name 
from having been the residence of the 
Earl of Lauderdale; it adjoins a house oc- 
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cupied by Andrew Marvell, and is severed 
only by the road from a mansion called 
Cromwell House, traditionally stated to 
have been built by Cromwell for his son- 
in-law Ireton. But some of these High- 
gate traditional ascriptions are, we fear, 
apocryphal. At the close of Mr. Yates’s 
party, some of his guests were courteously 
allowed to inspect Cromwell House, which 
has a handsome staircase with carved 
balustrade ornamented by figures repre- 
senting musicians and soldiers in the dress 
of the 17th century. There is also in one 
of the principal apartments a ceiling of the 
same period, on which occurs a shield 
bearing two bars, and in chief a lion pas- 
sant. The only thing which is thought to 
connect the house directly with Cromwell 
isa shield bearing a St. George’s cross, 
part of the arms of the Commonwealth, 
which occurs on the balustrade of the 
staircase. Mr. Yates, or some other High- 
gate antiquary, should settle the history 
of these houses. Probably the title-deeds 
would determine the ‘matter at once. 
There is a pleasant paper by Mrs. Hall in 
the Art Journal for 1849, in which all 
these houses are mentioned, but the ex- 
tract which she gives from a local his- 
torian respecting Cromwell House goes 
far, without intending it, to destroy all its 
pretensions to bear that name. 

These antiquarian parties have brought 
lately contending parties together in friend- 
ly union, and are calculated to smooth 
down any remains of the old feuds. Mr. 
Yates’s gathering was especially of that 
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character, and he deserves great thanks 
for his liberal peace-making kindness. 

Another movement which is now making 
has, we hope, the same tendency, although 
in a different way. Several gentlemen 
deeply interested in our historical litera- 
ture have lately had their attention very 
forcibly directed to the extremely injurious 
operation upon that branch of literature of 
the fees payable at the Recorp OFFices, 
and have determined to make an applica- 
tion on the subject by memorial or letter 
addressed to the Master of the Rolls. A 
plain statement of the case has been pre- 
pared, and has received the sanction as we 
are told of some of the most eminent his- 
torians of the day. It is now in the 
course of signature, and it is intended to 
be submitted we believe to the heads of 
all the various antiquarian and historical 
bodies, and to many of our principal literary 
men, without any consideration of party 
or any other distinction. Surely this is 
a case, if ever there were one, in which all 
the scattered fragments of antiquarianism 
may co-operate. We need not say how 
heartily we wish the memorial success. 
Our own pages have long and frequently 
borne witness to our opinions upon the 
subject. No greater benefit could be con- 
ferred upon historical literature than the 
admission of bona fide literary men to the 
Record Offices, in the same manner, as 
nearly as possible, as to the British Mu- 
seum. Restricted access, such as is given 
to the State Paper Office, would be useless 
and unsatisfactory. 


The following Inscription, to the memory of rHz PoRTER FAMILY, has been recently 
placed on a plain white tablet on the west wall of Bristol Cathedral. 


Sacred to the memory of 
Wict1aM Oaitvie Porter, Esq. M.D. 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and for nearly forty years 
An eminent Physician in this city ; 
He was the author of “ Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative,’’ ‘‘ Medical Ethics,” &c. &c. 
He died in Portland Square, on the 15th August, 1850, 
Aged 76 years. 


Of Colonel Joun Porter, who died 
In the Isle of Man, in the year 1810, aged 38 years. 


Of Sir Ropert Ker Porter, 
Her Majesty's Minister at Venezuela ; author of 
‘* Travels in Babylon, Persia,” &c. &c. 
He died at St. Petersburgh, 4th May, 1842, aged 65 years. 


Of Miss Jane Porter, authoress of 
‘¢ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ ‘* The Scottish Chiefs,’’ &c. &c. 
She died in Portland Square, on the 24th of May, 1850, 
Aged 74 years. 


And of Miss ANNA Marta Porter, authoress of 
** Don Sebastian,” ‘* Hungarian Brothers,”’ &c. &c. 
She died at Montpellier, in this city, on the 2lst June, 1832, 
Aged 52 years. 
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Wi1111AM Porter, Esq. 
Surgeon in the Enniskillen Dragoons, was the father of 


This highly gifted and most estimable family ; 
He died at Durham in the year of our Lord 1780. 


Their mother, Mrs. JANE Porter, died at Esher, in Surrey, 
On the 18th of June, 1831, aged 86 years. 


This tablet is erected by their devoted friend. 


Above the inscription is a medallion of a portcullis, surrounded with the word 
AGINCOURT, and surmounted by the date 1415. 


The churchwardens of St. CLEMENT 
Danes, having ascertained that a seat in 
the pew numbered 18, in the north gallery 
of that church, was regularly occupied for 
many years by the great moralist, Dr. 
JoHNSON, have caused a neat brass tablet 
recording the fact to be affixed in a con. 
spicuous position to the pillar against 
which the doctor must often have reclined. 
The inscription is from the pen of Dr. 
Croly, and is as follows :—‘‘ In this pew, 
and beside this pillar, for many years at- 
tended divine service the celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the philosopher, the poet, 
the great lexicographer, the profound mo- 
ralist, and chief writer of his time. Born 
1709; died 1784. In the remembrance 
and honour of noble faculties, nobly em- 
ployed, some inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Clement Danes have placed this slight 
memorial, A.D. 1851.’’ — But why did 
not Dr. Croly speak of Johnson as a 
Christian ? 

Amongst recently published books we 
have to notice the following :— 

Tryphena and other Poems, by John 
William Fietcher. 8vo. Pickering, 1851. 
The principal story is a tale of unrequited 
love told in the Beppo style. The other 
poems are of a serious character. The 
author has a true vein of poetry in his 
heart, but his present efforts are chiefly imi- 
tative. The Missionary’s Grave, although 
too long, is one of the best of the minor 
poems, and would be admirable but for 
the way in which it perpetually reminds 
the reader of Campbell. 

Lelio, a Vision of Reality, Hervor, and 
other Poems. By Patrick Scott. 8vo. 
Chapman, 1851. Mr. Scott isa thoughtful 
man, who in his poetry aims high. His 
Lelio is a philosophical drama or mystery, 
full of noble thoughts obscurely mani- 
fested; but even in its obscurity it be- 
tokens power. His subjects are not well 
chosen with a view of rendering his poems 
popular, but they will attract readers among 
those who admire the lofty and solemn 
tones which are now so seldom heard. 

A Practical Treatise concerniny Evil 
Thoughts: wherein their nature, origin, 
and effect are distinctly considered and 
explained, with many useful rules for re- 
straining and suppressing such thoughts ; 
suited to the various conditions of life and 


the several tempers of mankind, more es- 
pecially of melancholy persons. By Wil- 
liam Chilcot, M.A. 12mo. Skeffington. 
1851. The author of the work here re- 
printed was rector of the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, in Exeter. He died 
on 30 May, 1711, aged 48, and was buried 
in his own church. This book seems from 
the dedication to have been published in 
the author’s lifetime, but no copy of any 
such edition can now be found. The pre- 
sent edition is a reprint of one dated 1734, 
an exceedingly scarce book. It is an excel- 
lent treatise, vigorously written, plain, sen- 
sible, practical, pious, and wiil be found 
well adapted to the class of persons indi- 
cated in the title page. The editor should 
have added a chapter upon the influence 
of the physical condition in giving a mor- 
bid direction to the thoughts. 

Primitive Obliquities: or a review of 
the Epistles of the New Testament in re- 


ference to the prevailing offences in the 


Church. By the Rev. Richard Boys, 
M.A. 8vo. Seeleys. 1851. This book 
is too exclusively theological to come 
under our notice. The general nature of 
the author’s views will be understood 
when we state that he is a low-church 
clergyman who considers the word ‘re- 
generation ’’ in the most difficult passage 
in the Baptismal service to mean ‘“ not 
scriptural conversion, but ecclesiastical 
change of situation,’’ and thinks that, 
** though improvable, there are no expres- 
sions in the Prayer Book which a con- 
scientious man may not ex animo sub- 
scribe, notwithstanding the erroneous ten- 
dency they may have, when perverted, to 
foster the spirit of carnalizing the sacra- 
ments in the minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious.”’ 

Certainty unattainable in the Roman 
Church: a consideration bearing upon 
Secession to Rome. By the Rev. M. Ho- 
bart Seymour, M.A. 12mo. Seeleys, 1851. 
—Mr. Seymour proves his case over and 
over again, but when he writes, as in the 
present instance, ‘‘ for earnest, loving, in- 
quiring’’ minds, he should bear in mind 
that it is a law of our nature that such 
minds are instantly repelled by what seems 
like undue harshness of speech or tone. 
Even if it were just to say that St. Francis 
was ‘ one of the most frantic and awfully 
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blaspheming monks that ever trod t'e 
polluted and polluting chambers of an 
Italian monastery,’’ and that Garnet 
‘* hatched the gunpowder treason,’’ with 
other statements of the same kind, these 
are facts which the earnest minds whom 
Mr. Seymour addresses would not admit, 
and therefore he is damaging his own 
cause and defeating his own end in assert- 
ing them. 

Letlers on some of the Errors of Ro- 
manism, in controversy with Nicholas 
Wiseman, D.D. By William Palmer, 
M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury. 3rd 
edition. 12mo. Rivingtons. 1851.—Mr. 
Palmer has prefixed to this new edition of 
his very valuable Letters a reply to the 
allusions made to them by Mr. Bowyer 
and Cardinal Wiseman in their recent 
pamphlets in defence of the new Roman 
episcopate. The Letters have also been 
newly arranged, and the whole book put 
into a most convenient form. 

The Books of the Prophet Jeremiah, and 
that of Lamentations, translated, with a 
Commentary. By E. Henderson, D.D. 
8v0. pp. 303.—The Prophecies of Jere- 
miah, from their unity of subject, are free 
from some of the difficulties which com- 
mentators have to encounter in other 
cases ; nevertheless they have their own. 
These are fairly met by Dr. Henderson, 
due allowance of course being made for 
acknowledged obscurities of language. 
Without entirely discarding Blayney’s 
volume from our libraries, which Dr. 
Henderson is too liberal even to seem to 
wish, he has made a great advance upon 
his predecessor.* 

Repentance : its Necessity, Naiure, and 
Aids. A Course of Sermons preached in 
Lent. By John Jackson, M.A. Rector of 
St. James’s Westminster. 8v0. Skeffing- 
ton, 1851.—Plain, practical, searching ap- 
peals, equally removed from superstition 
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and fanaticism. We recommend them 
heartily. 

A Lyrical Literal Version of the 
Psalms. By the Rev. Frederic Fysh, 
M.A. Vol. II. 12mo. Seeleys, 1851.— 
This is the completion of a task of which 
we announced the publication of the first 
volume in October 1850, p. 405. Asa 
version, the present one is excellently 
adapted for being set to music. 

Sermons for the Times. By the Rev. 
Richard Buryess, B.D., Rector of Upper 
Cheisea. \2mo. Seeleys, 1851.—Excel- 
lent sermons upon topics in controversy 
between the churches of England and 
Rome: the fourth sermon, upon Forgive- 
ness of Sins and Plenary Indulgencies, 
contains the best popular exposition of 
the Roman doctrine upon these subjects 
that we remember to have met with. 

A Word to the Wise; or hints of the 
current improprieiies of expression in 
writing and speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 
12mo. Grant. 1851. A very awkwardly- 
expressed title to a well-intentioned little 
book. He who sets up as a teacher of 
correctness ought himself to write cor- 
rectly and vigorously, which our author 
does not; but he has hit many blots, vul- 
garisms, and provincialisms, in our cur- 
rent conversational slip-slop, and will 
bring about the partial amendment of 
some of them. The following are ex- 
amples; mistaking the nominative when 
another noun comes between it and the 
verb, ex. gr. ‘* One of those houses were 
sold last week ;’’ inaccuracy in the use of 
the disjunctive conjunctions or and nor ; 
‘* Henry or John are to go there to night;’’ 
‘* Neither one nor the other have the least 
chance of success ;’’ substitution of but 
for than; ‘‘ No other resource dué this 
was allowed him ;’’ and many more. All 
people who wish to mind their ps and gs 
should consult the author’s little volume. 
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The Seven Periods of English Archi- 
teclure, Defined and Illustrated. By 
Edmund Sharpe, M.A., Architect. With 
twelve steel engravings and woodcuts. 
—The appearance of an elementary trea- 
tise upon English architecture from the 
pen of a professional author of Mr. 
Sharpe’s deservedly high reputation, at 
once affords most satisfactory evidence 
of the sustained interest felt by the public 





* For Reviews of Dr. Henderson’s 
translations of Isaiah and the Minor Pro- 
phets, see Gent. Mag. 1841, June, p. 
621, and 1846, Feb. p. 168. 


at large in the study of this great art, and 
also declares the existence of such a sym- 
pathy on the part of architects themselves 
as cannot fail to produce reciprocal advan- 
tages. 

In the volume to which we now direct 
the attention of our readers, Mr. Sharpe 
has set forth and illustrated a system of 
chronological classification of our national 
architecture which he proposes to substi- 
tute for the division and nomenclature 
of Rickman. Of the difficulty as also of 
the undesirableness of any attempt to 
disturb an established and accepted no- 
menclature, Mr. Sharpe expresses himself 
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deeply sensible ; nor does he fail to render 
full justice to. that penetrating discern- 
ment and that keen sense of appreciation 
in Mr. Rickman, which have caused his 
‘attempt to discriminate the styles of 
architecture in England ’’ to be ‘* still the 
text-book from which the greater part of 
the popular works of the present day have 
been compiled :’’ at the same time, how- 
ever, Mr. Sharpe considers the Rickman 
system so far imperfect that it requires a 
certain degree of expansion, in order to 
obtain a classification which shall provide 
for each of the more prominent forms of 
architectural developement a distinct class 
with an appropriate name. That Mr. 
Rickman’s system does not classify so 
fully as this, must at once be admitted: 
but with this admission there is associated 
the inquiry, whether this very absence of 
any attempt at complete classification be 
not itself the main element of both the 
prevalence and the endurance of this 
system. The sustained operation of the 
principle of change inherent in our national 
architecture, while it produced certain 
developements of far greater importance 
than others, and possessing peculiarly dis- 
tinctive attributes, would necessarily re- 
strict all primary classification to a general 
recognition of those more prominent forms 
of developement. Even this classification 
must be arbitrary so far as relates to those 
distinct lines of demarcation, without 
which no classification can be framed ; and, 
in exact proportion to the minuteness and 
precision of the system, our architectural 
classification becomes more arbitrary, and 
consequently less calculated to command 
general recognition and adoption. Now 
the system of Mr. Rickman, which dis- 
tributes the entire Gothic style into three 
grand divisions, and which consequently 
comprehends the minor varieties of style 
under one or other of these greater va- 
vieties, is strictly a general classification. 
The three great aspects of the English- 
Gothic which Rickman has taught us all 
to know as the Early-English, the Deco- 
rated-English, and the Perpendicular- 
Gothic, admit (and, to the student, with 
no small benefit) a secondary sub-division ; 
but we much question whether any com- 
peer will ever be installed to an equal rank 
with the three themselves. And that be- 
cause, however distinctive the aspect of 
certain Gothic members at more than three 
periods, the English-Gothic style, when 
scrutinised throughout its manifold details, 
will resolve itself into but three chief com- 
ponent periods. Herein we believe the vi- 


tality of the Rickman system to consist, 
and hence it is that we can neither desire 
nor anticipate any such change of classifi- 
cation as would substitute four, or any 
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other number of principal periods, for 
three. 

The propriety and usefulness of a secon- 
dary classification—of a sub-division, that 
is to say, of the Gothic period—we readily 
admit: but this is a consideration alto- 
gether distinct from the proposal to alter 
the existing primary system. For our 
own use, we have long been accustomed 
to classify our English-Gothic style after 
the manner following :— 

Tue EncGiisu-Goruic Sty ce from a.p. 
1175 to a.p. 1525. 
(1) The Early English-Gothic Period, 

from A.D. 1175 to a.p. 1300. 

(1 i.) Lancet Period to a.p. 1255. 
(1 ii.) Early Geometrical Period from 
1255 to 1300. 
(2) The Decorated English-Gathie Period 

from 1300 to 1365. 

(2 i.) Decorated Geometric Period, 
from 1300 to 1325. 

(2ii.) Period of Flowing Tracery, 
from 1325 to 1365. 

(3) The Perpendicular English-Gothic 

Period, from 1365 to 1525, 

The Perpendicular Period appears to us 
to require no subdivision, aud this opinion 
is also held by Mr. Sharpe. 

In treating of the Gothic, Mr. Sharpe 
proposes to divide that style into 

The Lancet Period, from A.p. 1190 to 
A.D. 1245. 

The Geometrical Period, from 1245 to 
1315. 

The Curvilinear Period, from 1315 to 
1360, and 

The Rectilinear Period, from 1360 to 
1550. 

These form the concluding four of his 
series of ‘‘Seven Periods.” We have al- 
ready shewn that we prefer to adhere 
to the three Gothic Periods of Rick- 
man; and that in so doing we assign 
Mr. Sharpe’s Geometrical Period partly 
to the Early-English and partly to the 
Decorated. A careful study of the mould- 
ings which are associated with geometrical 
tracery, of the foliage, and other details, 
and also of the general principles both of 
design and of composition, will clearly 
explain upon what grounds we thus reject 
a primary Geometrical Period. 

Rickman’s “ Decorated’’ and ‘‘ Perpen- 
dicular,’’ as titles or names, need enter- 
tain no fear lest they should be superseded 
by Mr. Sharpe’s ‘‘ Curvilinear” and “ Rec- 
tilinear.”’ 

The three remaining periods of Mr. 
Sharpe’s system, his First, Second, and 
Third periods, he distinguishes as severally 
the ‘‘ Saxon,” the ‘*‘ Norman,’’ and the 
‘‘ Transitional.’’ Here also we must take 
our stand with Rickman. The few relics 
which yet remain to tell of times anterior 
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to the invasion of William the Norman 
have sufficient association with Nor- 
mandy to be comprehended in the same 
class with the far nobler works which 
succeeded the Conquest ; while in the 
attributes of a distinct architectural style, 
or of a great period of a style, they 
fail altogether. Once distinguish be- 
tween the Norman periods of the history 
of England, and of the history of English 
architecture (and the facts of the case 
demand such a distinction), and the fit- 
ness of the term Anglo-Norman to de- 
note the entire Romanesque style, as it 
appeared amongst our forefathers, will 
be forthwith admitted. 

The numerous and very important 
edifices which exemplify the transition 
between the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles, in the first instance, seem to claim 
a recognition of that distinct transitional 
period which Mr. Sharpe has dated to 
have prevailed during the interval between 
the years 1145 and 1190. Transitional 
buildings appear to -have been erected 
until the thirteenth century had been 
fully established : and to these buildings 
the student may assign a distinct position 
in his secondary classification. But, in- 
asmuch as a simple rule may be laid down 
for the general classification of transitional 
examples with either the Anglo-Norman 
period or the Early-English-Gothic, and 
since our primary classification we must 
maintain to be essentially a general classi- 
fication, we cannot concede to this “ tran- 
sition’? a place amongst ¢he “ periods of 
English architecture.” Our simple rule 
of classification we deduce from the two 
principal conditions assumed by the tran- 
sitional influence; that is, (1) a novel 
treatment of original forms, and (2) the 
original treatment of new forms. Where 
the treatment is unaltered, the building or 
part of a building may lawfully and 
rightly range with Anglo-Norman works ; 
and so, in like manner, the example which 
exhibits Gothic treatment may with equal 
propriety be ranked amongst the patriarchs 
of the Gothic style. 

Thus with Rickman we must maintain 
four to be the number of the ‘ periods of 
English architecture.” 

Let it not, however, be imagined that 
this adherence to Mr. Rickman’s system 
of architectural classification and nomen- 
clature, implies an opinion altogether un- 
favourable to the work in which Mr. 
Sharpe advances his system of ‘ seven 
periods.”” Farfromthis. There is in this 
volume much which we feel assured will 
prove of the utmost value to the student 
of our national architecture: inasmuch as 
Mr. Sharpe here sets forth with admirable 
distinctness, both of illustration and 
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description, the aspect of one compart- 
ment of a cathedral church as seen on the 
exterior and also in the interior at six 
different periods, together with two clear 
and explicit corresponding diagrams, and 
with classified lists of remarkable exam- 
ples. This exhibition of the progressive 
treatment of the same sub-division of an 
edifice, with its various component parts 
and details, is peculiarly adapted to pro- 
duce correct views of architectural combi- 
nation and composition, and also to 
illustrate the influence upon such combi- 
nation and composition which resulted from 
the changes to which medizval architecture 
itself was subjected during the process of 
its developement and its decline. At the 
same time, this system of teaching appears 
to deprive of much of its dryness, and 
therefore of much of its difficulty, the 
acquisition of that minute acquaintance 
with details, their names, uses, varied 
treatment, and relative application, which 
must form the foundation of all sound 
architectural study and research. Mr. 
Sharpe's twelve plates comprise an equal 
number of interior and exterior views ; 
and of each of these three are from Ely 
Cathedral: the cathedral churches of 
Ripon, Lichfield, and Winchester furnish 
the remaining six examples. The singular 
value of the glorious church at Ely (now 
undergoing such restoration as must be to 
all who love and venerate the noble archi- 
tecture of England a source of unmixed 
gratification), as an exponent and illustra- 
tion of our architectural history, is thus 
suitably acknowledged; and the plates 
from Ripon and Lichfield will, we trust, 
lead to a better acquaintance with these 
edifices, which, in common with many 
others, have hitherto failed to obtain their 
due share of general attention, in conse- 
quence of the too partial and local 
character of the popular architectural 
illustrations which at present generally 
act as guides to architectural works them- 
selves. 





Original Letters and Papers in illus~ 
tration of the History of the Church in 
Freland during the reigns of Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. Edited, with Notes, 
Jrom Autographs in the State Paper Office, 
by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Fsq., M.A. 8vo. 
London.—This volume contains, in the 
words of its editor, ‘‘ every document of 
interest affecting the state of the Irish 
Church, or written to or by the Irish 
prelates and dignitaries,’’ which the Editor 
has met with in the State Paper Office, 
from the accession of Edward VI. to the 
ninth year of Elizabeth, 1567. In the 
present state of things, in reference to 
access to the State Paper Office, every 
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document published from that office is a 
great boon; and, although the letters in 
this volume have but a narrow interest, 
yet, bound together as they are by the 
common link which the Editor has ex- 
plained in the passage we have quoted, 
they cannot but be very acceptable to all 
historical students. The book seems to 
be carefully edited, but with one very 
serious exception. The letters are printed 
in type which is designed to be a repre- 
sentation of the contractions of the origi- 
nals. But it has not been observed that 
all the old contract-characters used in 
MSS. havea certain definite meaning which 
is as determinate and unchangeable as 
that of the letters which they are intended 
to represent. The letter p, for example, 
with one contract addition, means ‘ per’ 
invariably, and does not, as it is here 
printed, at one time signify ‘ per,’ and at 
another time ‘pro’ or ‘pre:’ and the 
same thing may be said of the same letter 
with the other contract addition, which 
means ‘ pro,’ and indeed of every one of the 
contracts. They all have meanings quite as 
certain as the letters which they represent. 
In the book before us they are used 
confusedly, sometimes with one meaning 
and sometimes with another, as if the 
concoctors of the book had been ignorant 
of their real intention and meaning. This 
is not only a serious drawback from the 
accuracy of the book, for misapplied 
contracts render the words just as inaccu- 
rate as misapplied letters, but it calls for 
remark as an example which ought not to 
be converted into a precedent. The fact 
is, that we have quite outgrown the use of 
all this contract type. It belonged to an 
age of comparative ignorance, andalthough 
there may still be occasional cases in 
which it is necessary to have recourse to 
it, they are rare and exceptional. As a 
general rule, there is no good reason why 
MSS. should not now be always printed 
in exlenso. An editor who is not able to 
express the contracted words at large does 
not thoroughly understand his business. 
Even if in some occasional difficult and 
ambiguous cases a slight error may occur, 
the resulting inconvenience is nothing like 
so great as that which must ensue from 
the mere hap-hazard and irregular way in 
which the contracts are too frequently ap- 
plied in the volume before us. 

The Lord Deputies to whom these 
letters principally relate are Sir Edward 
Bellingham, Sir Anthony St. Leger, and 
Sir James Croft, in the time of Edward 
VI.; and the Earl of Sussex and Sir 
Henry Sidney, in that of Elizabeth. Hugh 
Curwen archbishop of Dublin, and after- 
wards bishop of Oxford, and Adam Loftus 
archbishop of Armagh, are the principal 
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ecclesiastical persons who are treated of, 
and the contemplated foundation of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, the principal event. 
The condition of the people is univer- 
sally described as being most miserable ; 
buried in superstition and ignorance— 
‘*much fleeced, and notbing at all fed’’ 
(p. 258.) Alas, poor Ireland ; semper 
eadem ! 





Lives of the Princesses of England from 
the Norman Conquest. By Mary Everett 
Green. Vol. IIT, 8vo. Lond, 1851.—The 
lives included in this volume are the fol- 
lowing: 1. Elizabeth, eighth daughter of 
Edward I. born in August, 1282, married 
first at Ipswich, 8th January, 1297, to 
John Earl of Holland, and secondly to 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hertford 
and Essex, 14th November, 1302; she 
died in childbirth of her tenth child in 
May, 1316, and was buried in the abbey of 
Walden, in Essex. 2. Eleanora, ninth 
daughter of Edward I. was born on the 
4th May, 1306; she died in 1311, and 
was buried at Beaulieu in Hampshire. 
3. Eleanora, eldest daughter of Edward II. 
born in 1318, married in 1332 to Ray- 
nald II. Earl of Gueldres, who died on 
12 October, 1343; she died on 22nd 
April, 1355, and was buried at Deventer. 
4. Joanna, second daughter of Edward II. 
was born in 1321, married in 1329 to 
David Bruce, afterwards King of Scotland, 
two years younger than herself; she died 
7th September, 1362, and was buried in 
the church of the Grey Friars, now Christ 
church, Aldgate. 5. Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Edward III. born 16 June, 
1332, married 27 July, 1365, to Ingelram 
de Coucy, created Earl of Bedford; she 
died early in 1379, and was buried, with 
her aunt Joanna, at the Grey Friars. 6. 
Joanna, second daughter of Edward III. 
born in 1333, and betrothed to Peter of 
Castile, since known as Peter the Cruel ; 
she died at a village near Bordeaux on 
2 September, 1348, on her way to her 
affianced husband. 7. Blanche, third 
daughter of Edward IIT. born and died 
in 1342. 8. Mary, fourth daughter of 
Edward III. born 10th October, 1344, 
married to John de Montfort, Duke de 
Bretagne, in 1361; shedied early in the 
following year, and was buried in the ab- 
bey of Abingdon. 9. Marguret, fifth 
daughter of Edward III. born in 1346, 
married to John Hastings, Earl of Pem- 
broke, in 1359; died in 1361, and was 
buried at Abingdon with her eldest sister 
Mary. 10. Blanche, the elder daughter of 
Henry IV. born in 1392, married to 
Prince Louis of Bavaria in 1402, died in 
childbirth 22nd May, 1409; she was 
buried at Neustadt —_ 11. Mary, 
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the younger daughter of Henry IV. born 
in 1393, married to Eric XIII. King of 
Sweden and Denmark in 1406, died on 
5 January, 1430, and was buried at 
Wadstena. 12. Mary, second daughter 
of Edward IV. born in 1466; she died in 
1482, and was buried in St. George’s 
chapel, Windsor. 13. Cecilia, third 
daughter of Edward IV. born in 1469, 
married first to John Viscount Wells in 
1487, and second to Thomas Kymbe or 
Kyme about 1503; she died 24 August, 
1507, and was buried at Quarre abbey, in 
the Isle of Wight. 14. Margaret, fourth 
daughter of Edward IV. born 10 April, 
1472, died on 11 December following, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

en we reviewed the first and second 
volumes of this work (February, 1850), 
we commented on the early ages at which 
the royal ladies there enumerated died. 
The lives treated of in the present volume 
offer in this respect results even still more 
striking. Of the fourteen princesses whom 
we have enumerated, two, it will be seen, 
died under the age of one year, one under 
five, five between ten and twenty, four be- 
tween thirty and forty, and two between 
forty and fifty. Forty-seven was the 
greatest age which any one of them at- 
tained! What a striking contrast does 
such a statement offer to the present 
average of human life. Twenty-three 
years is a little more than the average of 
these fourteen lives, or, exclusive of the 
three infants, twenty-nine. None of them, 
it will be observed, died between the ages 
of twenty and thirty. Three died after 
child-birth. The deaths of several of them 
were evidently hastened by infelicitous 
marriages, and the troubles, domestic and 
political, in which they were consequently 
involved. Mere political play-things, their 
happiness and lives were at the mercy of 
those by whom they were used, too often 
in utter disregard of their own opinions or 
affections, to gain an object or ratify a 
bargain. 

Mrs. Green pursues her course of re- 
search with extraordinary pains and zeal. 
Her books are, indeed, entirely sui generis. 
They are not merely biography written, 
but biography made; dug, for the first 
time, out of an unworked mine of historical 
materials. Her research is the greatest 
of any historical writer of the present day, 
and, like all true excellence, it is accom- 
panied by the entire absence of that 
pompous display which small writers are 
sure to make of their little pains. Persons 


unacquainted with the subject cannot be 
made to conceive the degree of learned 
labour which is manifest in the composition 
of this book. We know no other author of 
either sex who canshew anything of the kind. 
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The book is one which everybody ought 
to read, therefore we need not dwell upon 
the varied incidents which it relates; but, 
in justice to an author whose learning is 
alike an honour to our literature and her 
sex, we will extract her account of the 
death of princess Joanna of the plague. 

Joanna, daughter of Edward III., was 
betrothed to Peter of Castile. Mrs. 
Green gives the most minute details of 
the preparations made for her departure 
into Spain. She travelled by slow stages 
from London to Plymouth, being accom- 
panied by her parents from Westminster 
as faras Mortlake. There they took a sor- 
rowful adieu of a child whom they could 
never expect to see again, and committed 
her to the ambassadors who were to ac- 
company her to her adopted country. At 
Plymouth she was detained seven weeks 
by stress of wintry weather. At length, 
on the 21st March, the wind shifted to the 
northward, the little princess was hurried 
on board, and the fleet sailed. 

‘The voyage lasted seven days. On 
the 28th of March, Joanna landed on the 
coast of Guienne, and proceeded by land 
to Bordeaux, where she arrived on the 
3lst. In this fine old city, illustrious 
even at that date for its antiquity, the 
princess fixed her residence for some time, 
as previously arranged, whilst the ambas- 
sadors went forward to Castile. 

‘‘The broad river running round the 
walls of the castle of Bordeaux, the hills 
beyond clothed with woods and vineyards, 
the quaint costumes of the inhabitants, the 
constant bustle of commerce on the quays 
of the then commercial capital of southern 
France, with its sunny skies and genial 
climate, all presented the charms of no- 
velty to the princess, and combined to 
render her life a constant scene of plea- 
surable excitement, the more glowing in 
the present, from the anticipations of the 
brilliant future in prospect. 

‘* Meanwhile the ambassadors sped well 
on their errand. No obstacle was pre- 
sented to the completion of the nuptials, 
and they returned to Bordeaux to accom- 
pany the princess, in due time, to Ba- 
yonne, where the marriage was to be 
solemnized on All Saints’ Day, November 
Ist. Several months having yet to elapse 
before that time, they tarried at Bordeaux, 
until an unexpected calamity hurried them 
away. 

‘“‘The fertile province of Guienne was 
visited by the fearful plague, which, under 
the name of the ‘‘ black death,’’ scourged 
the whole of Europe from 1347 to 1350. 
Sweeping from China across the wilds of 
Tartary, advancing, with deadly strides, 
through Egypt, the Levant, Greece, Italy, 
and Southern Europe, it spread through 
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Germany and France to England, where, 
according to some historians, nine-tenths 
of the population were carried off. The 
general symptoms of this appalling malady, 
as it appeared in western Europe, were 
ardent fever, attended with profuse expec- 
torations of blood, and the appearance on 
the skin of black spots or boils, producing 
that putrid decomposition which gave to 
the malady its terribly significant name. 
In some less unfortunate cases, stupe- 
faction ensued, but generally the throat 
and tongue became black, no beverage 
could assuage the burning thirst, and the 
sufferings of the wretched victims conti- 
nued unalleviated until terminated by 
death, which generally took place on the 
third day after the seizure. The disease 
sometimes terminated life much more ra- 
pidly ; and many, in their despair, accele- 
rated their destruction with their own 
hands. 

“When the pestilence invaded Bor- 
deaux, where it spread with frightful ra- 
pidity, the guardians of the princess, 
trembling for her safety, removed her, on 
the 25th of July, to a small country village 
called Loremo, in order to avoid the con- 
tagion, There she remained for several 
weeks in health; but the pestilential at- 
mosphere at length reached her retreat, 
and the young princess was its first victim. 
After a short but violent attack she ex- 
pired, on the 2nd of September, 1348, 
before she had completed her fifteenth 
year.”’ 

This is vigorous and effective writing. 





Lessons and Tales; a Reading-book for 
the use of Children: chiefly intended for 
the junior classes in elementary schools. 
Edited by the Rev. Richard Dawes, M.A. 
Dean of Hereford. 12mo, 1851.—A read- 
ing-book, compiled by so experienced a 
man as the Dean of Hereford, cannot be 
otherwise than a valuable acquisition in 
schools. We are not in general very 
fond of class-books, feeling that children 
are more frequently benefitted by what 
is not directly cut and fashioned for school 
purposes ; but Mr. Dawes has too intimate 
an acquaintance with the minds of young 
people to allow any book of his to partake 
of the common faults of such compilations. 
Here he leads his scholars into immediate 
contact with such people and scenes as 
they are likely to meet with in their daily 
walk, and, without any intrusion of moral 
teaching, always manages to bring about a 
bias favourable to truth and goodness. 

It is a healthful, pleasant, refreshing 
little book, full of good feeling and in- 
teresting matter. But what are we to 
say to the price? One shilling for a little 
book which will be read through in three 
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or four school-days by fluent readers, is a 
well nigh prohibitory price. The cuts 
are pretty, but they are not essential, and 
act injuriously if they prevent our gettin 
new books of the best kind for schoo’ 
reading at the lowest price compatible 
with good paper and print. Thisis avery 
important question with reference to the 
complaints of two large publishers, Mr. 
Longman the publisher of this book being 
one of them, against the Irish Board for 
underselling the English publishers of 
school-books, noticed in our Magazine for 
May, p. 518. Still retaining our opinions 
there expressed, we would add that if poor 
school children must pay at the rate of 
ls. for a book of this size, very few can 
be bought, and the grand object of those 
who have most experience in education, 
that, namely, of persuading scholars to 
purchase for themselves the books used at 
school, will be defeated. 

Persons who have seen much, especially 
of country education, know full well that 
the mere school time given to that educa- 
tion imparts but a very small fraction of 
the good derived from it. The books the 
scholar carries home are in many cases 
the real educators. Working alone upon 
them, he both confirms and extends what 
he has gained in the school. It is from 
them that he really acquires the habit of 
reading and the desire of self-improvement, 
and their easy purchase lays the founda- 
tion of a library of useful books valued 
beyond the conception of those who 
revel in the richness of public libraries. 
In fixing the prices of such books, es- 
pecially in the case of a book emanating 
from an author whose name is sure to 
command an extensive sale, publishers 
should consider whether the ordinary 
interests of the book-selling trade are not 
promoted by every facility that is afforded 
to the poorer classes to acquire the power 
or habit of reading. 





Jewish Perseverance, or the Jew at 
home and abroad: anautobiography. By 
M. Lissack. 8v0. Lond. 1851.—Mr. Lis- 
sack is*a teacher of languages at Bedford, 
and we doubt not a very worthy, well- 
meaning man. His character is vouched 
for by the long list of subscribers to the 
present volume. His principal public ob- 
jects in this publication are to conciliate 
those who oppose the admission of Jews 
into Parliament, and to damage the efforts 
of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews. There is nothing in the book which 
ought to make it conduce very much to- 
wards either of those ends; but it will be 
read as a narrative, written in a quaint, 
unusual style, of a successful career of 
honest industry. The author is a Polish 
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Jew. He came over to this country to 
claim a share in the property of a deceased 
relative. He was unsuccessful; and, being 
destitute and ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, he procured some few articles of 
stationery, and exposed them for sale near 
London Bridge. He afterwards travelled 
about the country as a hawker. After 
many years of carefulness he had acquired 
a knowledge of English, and had saved 
money. He then settled at Bedford as a 
teacher of German, and seems to have 
thriven. The book is principally valuable 
as affording some little insight into Jewish 
literature, and also into the character of 
the Jewish mind when modified by long 
residence in England. 





Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Caricatures of James Gillray, com- 
prising a political and humorous history 
Of the latter part of the reign of George III. 
By Thomas Wright, Esq. F.S.A. and R. H. 
Evans, Esg. 8v0. Lond. 1851.—Gillray, 
the son of a Scotch soldier, who was an 
out-pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, and 
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sexton of the Moravian burying-ground at 
Chelsea, was born in 1757. | His business 
was that of an engraver. His caricatures, 
which were sketched by him at once on 
the copper, without any previous drawing, 
amount in number to 582, and extend in 
time from 1779 to 1811. His life was 
melancholy and disastrous, and was closed 
in clouds and darkness on Ist June, 1815. 
He lies buried in St. James’s churchyard. 
His caricatures were the property of 
Humphreys, the publisher, and for many 
years were a source of considerable income 
successively to himself and his widow. 
Some years ago they were valued at seve- 
ral thousand pounds, and 1,000/. was ac- 
tually obtained by Mrs. Humphreys on 
them as a security. On her death, their 
temporary popularity having entirely passed 
away, her executors sold them as old cop- 
per. Mr. Bohn stepped in just in time to 
save them froin the melting-pot, and is now 
able to supply the public, at a very cheap 
rate, not only with impressions but with the 
accompanying illustration contained in 
this very excellent catalogue raisunné. 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

May 6. At the 20th annual meeting 
of this institution the Bishop of Lichfield 
tookthe chair. The report of the Council 
stated that the number of students during 
the past year was—matriculated students 
in theology, 34 ; in general literature, 111 ; 
in the applied sciences, 39 ; in the military 
department, 11; in the medical school, 
196; occasional students, 27; and in 
various other classes, 67. The schools 
numbered 321 in the division of the clas- 
sics, and 128 in that of modern instruc- 
tion ;—-giving a total of students of 954. 
During the past year, Mr. John J. Stut- 
zer, lecturer on English history and litera- 
ture, has founded a scholarship of the 
value of 30/., to encourage the study of 
modern history, which is open to all the 
studeats in the department of general lite- 
rature. The council again noticed the im- 
perfect accommodation afforded by the 
present Hospital, and the increasing num- 
ber of patients, last year’s returns showing 
an increase of 3,167 upon those of 1842. 
The fund for the erection of a new hospital 
now amounts to 33,320/., leaving a further 
sum of 16,770/. to be collected. The 
council has purchased the site of the pro- 
posed building, and has also been obliged 
to apply to Parliament to enable them to 
exercise certain powers. It was also in- 
tended to incorporate the president, vice- 
presidents, committee, &c. The council 


expressed its regret that the income of 





the college by no means keeps pace with 
the increasing demands upon it, and the 
difficulty is augmented by the fact that 
the expenses of building, repairing, &c., 
were chargeable upon the income. The 
gross amount paid in this manner out of 
income has amounted to 165,584/., in- 
cluding 4,000/. still due to the new hos- 
pital. To meet this large outlay the 
council have received from shares 68,356/., 
and from donations 65,5027, leaving a 
deficit chargeable upon the ordinary in- 
come of 31,575/. The gross income 
amounted during the year to 41,327/., and 
the expenditure to 41,023/. After the 
reception of this report, the prizes were 
distributed to the students of the medical 
school by the Lord Bishop of London. 





THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

May 2. The anniversary meeting of this 
Society was held, as usual, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, the Right Hon. Lord 
Braybrooke, the President, in the chair. 
The Council reported that the fund arising 
from compositions, invested in the names 
of the trustees of the Society, now amounts 
to 9427. 12s. Three per Cent. Consols. 
After expressing their sense of the zealous 
and valuable services rendered to the So- 
ciety by its late Director, Mr. Amyot, 
they stated that, in pursuance of the au- 
thority vested in them by the laws, they 
had unanimously elected to that office Mr. 
Bruce, who during the many years in 
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which he had acted as Treasurer of the 
Society, and by the works he had edited, 
had given the best possible proof of the 
interest he takes in its welfare. The 
Council have added to the list of Local 
Secretaries,—for Cambridye, William M. 
Campion, esq. Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege in that university; for Gloucester- 
shire, Edward Dalton, LL.D. ; and for 
Leicester, John Sidney Crossley, esq. 

The publications issued during the past 
year have been—I. Wills and Inventories 
from the Registry of the Commissary of 
Bury St. Edmund’s and the Archdeacon 
of Sudbury ; edited by Samuel Tymms, 
esq.—a volume which has been received 
with much satisfaction, not only as the 
first one illustrative of testamentary docu- 
ments which has been issued by the So- 
ciety, but also because it is looked on as 
an evidence that, if the time should ever 
arrive when the important documents of 
this valuable class now deposited at Doc- 
tors’ Commons may be made available for 
the historical student, the Camden Society 
will be ready to use all the means at their 
disposal for giving them to the world.— 
II. Walteri Mapes De Nugis Curialium ; 
edited by Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A.— 
IlI. The Pylgrymage of Sir Richard Guyl- 
forde to the Holy Land, a. p. 1506 ; from 
a copy believed to be unique, from the 
press of Richard Pynson. Edited by Sir 
Henry Ellis, K.H., Sec. S.A. 

The Council have added the following 
to the list of suggested publications :— 
I. A Collection of Letters of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, the Earl of Leycester, Lord Burgh- 
ley, and Secretary Walsingham, from the 
originals in the State Paper Office. This 
will form a supplementary volume to the 
Leycester Correspondence, already edited 
by Mr. Bruce.—II. Early Treatises on 
the subject of the Advantage of having a 
Vernacular Translation of the Scriptures ; 
to be edited by Sir Fred. Madden, K.H., 
F.R.S., Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum.—III. The Domesday 
of St. Paul’s ; a Description of the Manors 
belonging to the Church of St. Paul’s in 
London in the year 1222; to be edited 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Hale. 

The income of the Society during the 
past year was 721/. and its expenditure 
7141. exclusive of 20/. invested ; and a ba- 
lance of 127/. remained in the Treasurer’s 
hands. A resolution was unanimously 
passed by the meeting expressive of the 
profound regret of the Society in the de- 
mise of Mr. Amyot; after which the 
officers and council were re-elected, with 
the addition of Lord Londesborough, 
Edward Foss, esq. and Albert Way, esq. 
to supply the vacancies. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

April 26. The tenth annual meeting of 
this Society was held at the rooms of the 
Royal Society of Literature. The Council, 
in their report, complain much of their 
operations having been retarded by the 
dilatoriness of members in paying their 
subscriptions. The Dissertation on the 
Portraits of Shakespeare» proposed by the 
Director Mr. Collier, has not yet been 
completed; but he now only awaits, to com- 
plete his undertaking, for a report on the 
Kneller copy of the Chandos Portrait, in 
the possession of Earl Fitz William at Went- 
worth, which has been promised by Dr. 
Waagen. Great progress has been made 
in a third volume of Extracts from the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company ; 
but the work can advance but slowly, 
owing to regulations of the Company, and 
the necessity of having every extract 
made by the pen of Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Cunningham has an order from the 
Council to proceed to press with Oldys’s 
Notes on Langbaine, and would have done 
so earlier, but for his anxiety to insert the 
result of fresh researches he has been 
making among wills and parish registers. 
Mr. Bolton Corney is busy with an im- 
portant volume of notices of Shakespeare 
and his Works, from the earliest period 
to the publication of the Theatrum Poeta- 
rum. Since the last report, the two fol- 
lowing volumes have been issued :— 

1. ‘The Remarks of M. Karl Simrock 
on the Plots of Shakespeare’s Plays, with 
notes and additions by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

2. Two Historical Plays on the Life 
and Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Thomas 
Heywood, with an Introduction and Notes 
by John Payne Collier, esq. 

The latter publication was the first issue 
on account of the subscription due on the 
Ist Jan. last, and will be followed by :— 
The Golden Age ; or, the Lives of Jupiter 
and Saturn, with the Defining of the 
Heathen Gods. And The Silver Age, in- 
cluding the Love of Jupiter to Alemena, 
the Birth of Hercules, and the Rape of 
Proserpine. Two Plays by Thomas Hey- 
wood. Reprinted from the original edi- 
tions of 1611 and 1613. Edited by J. 
Payne Collier, esq: completing the second 
volume of the edition of Heywood’s works, 
which the Society has pledged itself to 
complete, and which is offered to public 
sale. 

The Council has also undertaken the 
publication of others of their works in 
the form of a Supplement to Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, to be comprised in four volumes 
octavo, and limited to one hundred copies. 
The collection will range in size with the 
large-paper copies of the latest and best 
edition of Dodsley printed in 1825, and 
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with the editions of Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massin- 
ger, Ford, &c. superintended by Mr. 
Payne Collier, Mr. Knight, Mr. Dyce, 
and Mr. Gifford. 

The price of these four volumes to 
members of the Socicty will be 30s. ; and 
to non-members 27. Members who wish to 
bind the books “they already have, into a 
Dodsley for themselves, may obtain the 
title-pages, advertisements, additional 
notes, corrections, &c. price 5s. This 
last arrangement is surely objectionable, as 
it brings a new element, that of unmixed 
commercial speculation, into the operations 
of the Society. The members may justly 
claim to receive gratuitously the first 
copies of every thing printed with their 
money, and none of these ‘ additional 
notes, corrections, &c.’’ should be sold 
until they have been supplied. 

The Auditors’ report stated the receipts 
during the past year to have been 211/. 
from subscriptions, and 21/. 12s. 6d. from 
the sale of books and the Chandos por- 
trait of Shakespeare. The vacancy in the 
Vice-Presidents occasioned by the death 
of Lord Leigh has been filled with the 
name of Vice-Chancellor the Rt. Hon. 
Sir James Knight Bruce. The vacancies 
in the Council were supplied by the elec- 
tion of Robert Bell, esq., the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Douglas Jerrold, esq., Charles 
Knight, esq., and William Charles Mac- 
ready, esq. ; and the following Members 
were elected Auditors for the year ensu- 
ing: Joshua W. Butterworth, esq. Samuel 
Hickson, esq. and George Smith, esq. 





THE PERCY SOCIETY. 

May 9. This Society held its anniver- 
sary meeting at 4, St. Martin’s-place, Lord 
Braybrooke, its President, in the chair, 
when it was announced that Mr. Wright’s 
new edition of Chaucer had been completed 
during the past year; and that one of the 
works now in progress is a third and 
hitherto unknown book of Browne’s “ Bri- 
tannia’s Pastorals,’’? the manuscript of 
which has been recently discovered in one 
of our cathedral libraries. This will be 
edited by Mr. Crofton Croker. 

Besides the third volume of Chaucer, 
the works of the past year have been— 

1. An Anglo-Saxon Passion of St. 
George: from a MS. in’ the Cambridge 
University Library; edited by the Rev. 
C. Hardwick, M.A. 

2. The Loyal Garland: a Collection of 
Songs of the seventeenth century ; edited 
by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

3. Poems and Songs relating to George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
Assassination by John Felton; edited, with 
an Introduction, by F. W. Fairholt, esq. 
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4. The Garland of Good-Will, by Tho- 
mas Deloney; edited by James Henry 
Dixon, esq. 

The total receipts of the Society during 
the past year were 196/. 





ART UNION OF LONDON. 

April 28. The annual meeting of this 
association was held at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Lord Monteagle in the chair. The re- 
port of the council congratulated the mem- 
bers upon the progress of the society, the 
receipts of which exceeded those of last 
year by 5607. For the ensuing year 
the council had succeeded in obtaining 
a fine plate, engraved by Mr. Holl, 
after the picture of Mr, W. P. Frith, 
A.R.A., called ‘An English Merry- 
making a Hundred Years Ago.’’ This 
costly and beautiful work is ready to go 
to press. For a contemplated iron tazza, 
a subject modelled in low relief, by Mr. 
Edward Wyon, from a Greek design, has 
been produced in metal, and will shortly 
be placed in the hands of the caster. With 
the sum set apart in the year 1850 for the 
prizes, 109 paintings and drawings were 
purchased, ranging in cost from 19/. to 
4007. The council note with regret that 
sculpture was not selected by any prize- 
holder, and observe that with a view to 
encourage this branch of art they have 
offered on the part of the corporation pre- 
miums of 100/. and 50/., respectively, for 
the first and second best model in plaster 
of a single figure, to be afterwards cast in 
bronze. In reply to this, 40 statuettes 
were sent in, and by an arrangement with 
the Executive Committee for the manage- 
ment of the Industrial Exibition a selec- 
tion of 24 of these are deposited in the 
great building in Hyde-park, and the 
council had suspended their decision un- 
til after the opening of the Exhibition. 
The financial statement announced that 
the reserve fund now amounts to 4,204/, 
The subscriptions for the year amounted 
to 11,7407. 4s., every subscriber being en- 
titled to receive one of two line-engra- 
vings, the Villa of Lucullus, by Mr. 
Willmore, after Leitch, or The Burial of 
Harold, by Mr. Bacon, after Pickersgill, 
together with an illustrated edition of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, containing thirty 
wood engravings by various artists, and a 
portrait of the poet. Of this sum, 4,658/, 
was set apart for the prizes. The cost of 
engravings and the illustrated book of the 
year was 3,957/. 9s. 5d., and the printing 
expenses and reserve of 23 per cent. 
amounted to 2,854/. 14s. 7d. The sum 
set apart for prizes was allotted as fol- 
lows :—24 works at 10/. each ; 20.at 15/.; 
13 at 207.; 12 at 25/.; 15 at 407. ; 8 at 
502.; 5 at G6Ol.; 4 at 707.; 5 at 80/.; 2 
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at 1001; 2 at 1507.; and one at 2002. 
To these were added—10 busts of the 
Queen ; 7 bas-reliefs of the Death of Boa- 
dicea; 20 tazzas; 75 statuettes of the 
Dancing Girl reposing ; 322 proofs of the 
Crucifixion; 111 impressions of Queen 
Philippa interceding for the Burgesses of 
Calais ; the statuette in alabaster of the 
Dancing Girl reposing ; and that in wax 
of Michael and Satan—making in all 547 
prizes. The subscribers who drew the 
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five principal prizes were,—200/. Mr. C. 
H. Woodward, of Peckham; 150/. Mr. C. 
Hulton, of Reading, and P. A. Larioz of 
Gibraltar ; 1007. Mr. A. Roberts of New 
York and Mr. James Thatcher, of Walton, 
near Bath. The statuette in alabaster of 
the Dancing Girl fell to Mr. W. E. New- 
ton, of Chancery-lane, and that in wax of 
Michael and Satan to Mr. J. W. Harker, 
of Islington. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 2. The Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
on taking the chair for the first time, 
since he had been chosen President, took 
occasion to express his deep sense of the 
loss which the Society had sustained by 
the decease of the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton. His absence in Ireland had hitherto 
prevented his participation in the proceed- 
ings of the Society, since the melancholy 
event which had deprived them of their 
most valued patron; but he was highly 
gratified to perceive abundant evidence of 
the vitality and cordial spirit which con- 
tinued to pervade the meetings of the 
Institute ; and to mark their advantageous 
results, in bringing freely to view so many 
treasures of antiquity and art, promoting 
that intelligent discussion and appreciation 
of the interest of those varied remains of 
every period, which could not fail mate- 
tially to advance the character of scien- 
tific archeology in this kingdom. 

The President then adverted to some 
information connected with the objects 
and researches of the Institute, recently 
brought under his personal observation. 
In Ireland, notwithstanding the recent 
calamities which had affected all classes, 
an active interest in all matters of national 
antiquity had been aroused, unequalled at 
any previous period. As an evidence of 
what had been done in later years, he had 
brought for presentation to the Institute 
a complete series of the publications of 
the Irish Archeological Society, a memor- 
able proof of what might be achieved 
amidst the difficulties of the most adverse 
times. He spoke also of some recent dis- 
coveries which had fallen under his notice, 
especially to the singular porcelain seals ; 
of one of these, in his own collection, he 
gave a detailed account : it had been found 
with bronze weapons, and objects usually 
assigned to the class of Danish remains, 
near to a site moreover where the Danes 
had engaged in fatal conflict with the 
aborigines, There is the greatest diffi- 
culty in assigning a probable period to the 
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introduction of these Chinese objects: 
they had lately received much attention 
from Irish archeologists. Lord Talbot 
remarked that some of these seals, unique 
in form, had been lately purchased by the 
Duke of Northumberland : the base is of 
oval form in these examples. 

Mr. Edward Richardson communicated 
notices of the discovery of remains of the 
Abbey of Vaudey, or de Valle Dei, in 
Grimsthorp Park, Lincolnshire. They 
had been brought to light in obtaining 
materials for the recent repairs of Swine- 
stead church: some bases of piers, por- 
tions of Norman work, and other vestiges 
already exposed to view, sufficed to shew 
the extent and noble character of the 
ancient conventual church, of which 
scarcely a trace had previously been 
noticed. The Abbey was founded by 
Gilbert de Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln, in 
the reign of Stephen. 

Mr. Westwood claimed the attention of 
the Society in regard to the discovery of 
certain monastic remains, in another part 
of the kingdom, and the wanton neglect 
with which they had been treated. He 
alluded to the church of the Abbey of 
Egnesham, or Eynsham, in Oxfordshire, 
the site of which is now occupied by a 
nursery ground. Extensive vestiges of 
decorative pavements had lately been un- 
covered; and Mr. Westwood submitted 
to inspection drawings of some ornamented 
tiles of unusual design: on one of them 
is portrayed a mounted knight of the 
twelfth century; his shield charged with 
a chevron. He had received notice of 
these discoveries from Mr. Shurlock, of 
Eynsham ; and it was reported that not less 
than three cartloads of decorative tiles 
had been sold to mend the roads. Mr. 
Westwood expressed surprise that within 
five miles of Oxford, where an architectural 
society of so leading a character had been 
established, such unworthy treatment of 
these remains of a monastery of note 
should have occurred. 

Mr, Ashurst Majendie brought before 
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the notice of the Institute a curious 
volume comprising the ancient Survey, or 
Terrier, of the Honor of Hedingham, 
made by Israel Armyne, in 1592, by the 
orders of Burghley. He pointed out the 
value of this document, not only as of 
considerable antiquarian interest, but as 
available frequently for present purposes, 
the copyhold lands being laid down with 
extreme accuracy, and the numerous plans, 
amongst which occurs one of the castle 
and adjacent buildings, being carefully de- 
tailed. 

Mr. Rogers gave some remarks upon 
the difficult subject of Lychnoscopes, illus- 
trated by certain examples in the west of 
England, and laid before the meeting 
sketches of examples existing in the 
Cornish churches of Mawgan, Grade, 
Cury, and other places near the Lizard 
Point.—The Rev. Joseph Hunter remark- 
ed that a remarkable specimen of this 
feature of church architecture exists at 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 

Mr. Joseph Burtt’ stated that he had 
lately found amongst numerous documents 
and miscellaneous papers, supposed to 
have been the collection of Sir W. Cecill, 
Master of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries in the time of Elizabeth, the 
copy of a letter addressed to that Queen 
by Babington, after his condemnation, 
praying for mercy in consideration of his 
wife and children. He read this letter, 
and requested information regarding the 
actual existence of the original, and 
whether it had been printed. Miss Strick- 
land had stated, in her life of Elizabeth, 
that such a letter was to be found amongst 
the Rawlinson MSS. at Oxford; but this 
statement is erroneous. 

Mr. Birch produced impressions from 
a specimen of the oculists’ stamps, used 
by Roman Empirics, to which the notice of 
antiquaries had lately been called in this 
country, through the memoirs published 
by Professor Simpson of Edinburgh. 
This example is inedited, and the place of 
discovery has not been ascertained. It 
belonged to the late Rev. Trafford Leigh. 
Mr. Majendie observed that a consider- 
able number of stamps of this nature had 
been found at Lillebonne. 

William Leveson Gower, esq. of Titsey 
Park, Surrey, one of the ancient estates 
of the Gresham family, exhibited the beau- 
tiful enamelled ring once belonging to Sir 
Thomas Gresham. It is a gemel ring, 
being formed of two hoops, linked toge- 
ther, and on which, when disunited, an 
inscription or posey is seen. One of these 
portions is set with a diamond; the other 
with aruby. It was probably a betrothal 
ring, or marriage-present, and is of admi- 
rable workmanship, probably Italian. This 
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interesting relic had been long preserved, 
with a full-length portrait of Gresham by 
Holbein, at Weston Hall, Suffolk: and it 
was presented to Mr. Leveson Gower by 
John Thruston, esq. of that place, who 
also presented the portrait to Gresham 
College. The date of the marriage of Sir 
Thomas appears upon that picture: he 
espoused, in 1544, Anne, daughter of Wil- 
liam Ferneley. Her sister was the wife 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper. 

John Nicholl, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
three ancient relics, consisting of a mazer, 
a silver salt, parcel gilt, and a nut, an an- 
cient drinking-vessel or standing cup 
formed of a cocoa-nut. They belong to 
the Ironmongers’ Company of the city of 
London, whose arms are enamelled upon 
the central boss of the mazer, which ap- 
pears to be of maple wood; and bears 
on its silver rim the Angelical Salutation. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke produced also ano- 
ther mazer, of maple wood, the property 
of a charitable institution at Saffron Wal- 
den, now called King Edward VI,’s Alms- 
houses. He sent some extracts from the 
evidences of that foundation, by which it 
appeared probable that this mazer cup had 
been presented prior to the year 1379. It 
is mentioned by Pepys in his Diary, as 
having been produced to regale him on his 
visit to Audley End and Walden in 1659- 
60. Several examples of the mazer bowl 
existing in England were cited by Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, Mr. Franks, Mr. Way, 
and Mr. Davies of York, whose memoir 
on one of large dimensions at York Min- 
ster has been published in the Transactions 
of the Institute. 

Some remarks were offered by Mr. Yates 
and Dr. Thurnam in reference to a draw- 
ing of a curious spear from the Feegee 
Islands, which appeared to present some 
features of analogy with the celts of Eu- 
ropean collections. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited an inter- 
esting sepulchral tablet from the catacombs 
of S. Lorenzo, at Rome, a curious early 
Christian relic. Also various ancient wea- 
pons and portions of armour. Mr. Haw- 
kins brought several matrices of seals, 
stated to have been found in Scotland. 
Mr. Forrest exhibited several ancient ex- 
amples of art-workmanship, from France, 
consisting of enamels, choice sculpture in 
wood, and specimens of goldsmithry. Mr. 
Colnaghi contributed a very singular wea- 
pon, lately brought from Italy, a battle- 
axe, containing a long concealed blade in 
the handle. Mr. Hewitt exhibited several 
fac-similes of sepulchral brasses, interest- 
ing on account of peculiarities of costume. 
Various other ancient and curious objects 
were brought by Mr. C. D. Bedford, Mr. 
Franks, and other members. 
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Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., at the re- 
quest of the President, addressed the meet- 
ing, observing that, having learned that 
the Society proposed to assemble at Bris- 
tol, he was desirous to express in person, 
on the part of the Antiquarian Association 
of Caerleon, the hope that the Institute 
would honour them with a visit at that 
place. That Society had deputed him, 
their President, to convey the assurance 
of a very cordial welcome, in the event of 
an excursion to Caerleon being included 
in the arrangements of the Bristol Meet- 
ing; a museum had been formed, and the 
antiquities of Isca would henceforth find a 
fitting place for their preservation. Mr. 
Octavius Morgan desired to second Sir 
Digby’s invitation, and could assure the 
Society that the archeologists of Mon- 
mouthshire were prepared to give a hearty 
welcome to the Institute. 

The Bristol Meeting will commence on 
Tuesday, July 29. 





BRITISH ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

April9. Mr. H. W. King exhibited, 
by permission of Mr. B. Adams, the pro- 
prietor, a piece of embroidery of very 
elaborate design, supposed to be part of a 
frontal or antependium, which formerly 
belonged to a chapel in Norfolk. The 
subject represents the Crucifixion, with 
angels vested in gold copes, receiving the 
blood flowing from the hands and side of 
the Saviour, in chalices. The figure of 
the Redeemer is exquisitely worked. 
Above the cross, under a Gothic canopy, 
hovers the Divine dove, nimbed. The 
workmanship is supposed to be of the end 
of the 14th century. 

Dr. Bell read a paper of some length on 
the subject of the Roman Wall, which he 
had traced through various parts of Ger- 
many, and which, in many respects, cor- 
responded with that existing in the north 
of England. 

Mr. Burkitt read a paper, which he 
illustrated with drawings, on the most im- 
portant Romano-Gaulish remains existing 
in Paris and its vicinity, especially the 
beautiful altars and other objects which 
have been discovered at various times on 
the site of the ancient city of Lutetia, and 
now appropriately placed in the Grand 
Hall of the Palais de Thermes, said to 
have been built by the Emperor Julian. 
Intimately connected with this noble re- 
main is the Roman aqueduct, of which a 
very considerable portion still exists about 
a league from the capital. The arches still 
remain, in several instances, entire, and on 
the facings of the stonework and tile 
courses may be traced mouldings and other 
ornaments, extending in some instances at 
least 200 yards. The most important 
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portion is the castellum, now converted 
into the residence of the concierge of a 
country house of a Parisian citizen. There 
exists some diversity of opinion as to this 
work being of Roman origin ; but its pecu- 
liar situation, running as it does parallel to 
and within five or six yards of the more 
modern aqueduct, and other considerations 
in its architectural details, make it difficult 
to refer it to any other period; nor is it 
similar to any style of building in France 
from the time of Julian to that of Louis 
the Thirteenth. 

April 30. Mr. H. S. Cuming read a 
paper on the Polycephalic Amulets of 
the Gnostics, in illustration of a specimen 
exhibited by Mr. Davis at a previous meet- 
ing. Mr. Cuming showed that to the 
paganized Christians known as Gnostics, 
Basilidians, Valentinians, Ophites, &c. 
were referable those strange combinations 
of various heads and parts of animals 
which we meet with engraved upon gems, 
and wrought out of different materials. 
These amulets were worn as preservatives 
against diseases, and the famous one for 
elephantiasis was specially alluded to, and 
the fact pointed out that Gnosticism ex- 
isted to a far later period than was genc- 
rally supposed. The subject was illustrated 
by various examples, in drawings, gnostic 
amulets, in terra-cotta, bronze, gems, &c. 





HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE, 

May 8. Mr. J. Robson in the chair. 

Among the articles exhibited was a 
bronze Saxon bowl, found in the ancient 
cemetery at Fairford, Gloucestershire, by 
Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A.; part of an am- 
phora in terra cotta, and a bronze coin of 
Germanicus, from Ribchester; a musket, 
richly inlaid with sporting subjects in 
ivory, date 1616, and a Chinese coin of 
gold, in the form of a ring, similar to those 
used by the ancient inhabitants of Ire- 
land, by Joseph Mayer, esq. F.S.A.; the 
lid of an early Dutch tobacco-box, found 
in Birkenhead abbey, by Hugh Gawthrop, 
esq.; and a pike of the Irish rebellion of 
1848, by Dr. Hume, in illustration of part 
of one of the papers. 

Mr. Mayer laid upon the table a curi- 
ous collection of articles recently procured 
from Hoylake. These included three 
skulls of oxen, the skull and bones of a 
deer, skull of a greyhound, jaws of a calf, 
and various other bones. In leather there 
were various portions of ancient shoes, 
one of which was formed of an entire piece 
to fit round the leg, and another was or- 
namented by cutting in the style common 
among the Anglo-Romans. Among the 
miscellaneous articles there were a jug of 
the 13th century, — personal seal, 
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fibulz, amulets in stone, metal, and terra- 
cotta, pins, an ear-ring, a key, buckles, 
a finger ring with two stones, the handle 
of a spoon with an ornament consisting 
of a monkey at top, silver coins of Ed- 
ward II. and Edward III., pennies and 
halves of pennies of King John, and a 
curious silver coin, having on the one side 
a cock, and on the other a monogram. 
These were procured so recently as the 
last month; and it was reported by the 
people of the neighbourhood that large 
numbers of bones had been carted away 
of late. In the place where Mr. Mayer 
procured these articles were also the 
stones of an altar. An interesting con- 
versation ensued respecting the submerged 
district, when a memorandum of a former 
measurement was read respecting the 
ancient sea margins on the coast. It ap- 
pears that no fewer than four can be 
traced in a direct line to low-water mark. 
It was also stated that a work is in pre- 
paration, descriptive of the antiquities of 
that neighbourhood, to be illustrated with 
several ancient documents and engravings 
of the principal objects. 

The Chairman exhibited several ancient 
documents, the property of John Ireland 
Blackburne, esq. of Hale; they were in 
English, of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
He remarked that they were valuable as 
local contributions to the language of the 
period, and exhibit frequent instances of 
the occurrence of the Saxon plural, as arn, 
haven, and numerous words which are still 
provincialisms in Lancashire and Cheshire. 

A paper on Tranmere Hall (being the first 
of a series on the Old Halls of Cheshire), by 
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Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. was then read. 
This curious building is nearly two cen- 
turies and a half old, and one part bears 
the date 1615. Independent of its archi- 
tecture, it contains a window of stained 
glass, which was formerly of great in- 
terest, but is now much mutilated. In 
five existing compartments, however, are 
still found illustrations of the military ex- 
ercises of the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century. Two of them refer to the 
musket exercise, and have written direc- 
tions, sufficiently characteristic of the pe- 
riod, ‘‘ Blow yo" Panne,’’ and ‘ In the 
left hand carry the musket with the Rest.” 
A third, referring to this exercise, is want- 
ing. The three referring to the pike ex- 
ercise, contain the directions, ‘‘ Order yo" 
Pike,” ‘* The third Motion,’”’ and ‘ Re- 
cover pike by Palming.’’ These were for- 
merly accompanied by rustic scenes, but 
the glass has been removed, and the ac- 
companying verses only remain. One of 
them is the following : 


Hoggs like to mizers loathsome are alive, 

But when death doth their noysome lives de- 
prive, 

One getts a puddinge, tother getts a flitch ; 

Much like the goods of wretches that dy riche. 


Mr. Mayer presented to the Society nine 
engravings, to illustrate this paper in the 
Society’s next volume. 

Alfred Rimmer, esq. exhibited a draw- 
ing of the elegant panel-work in Smithells 
Hall, near Bolton, and explained certain 
peculiarities. He also narrated the tra- 
dition respecting George Marsh, ‘ the 
martyr of Deane.” 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Commons. 

April 29. Sir G. Grey moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better supply of 
Water To THE Merropouis. His Bill 
would consolidate all the existing water 
companies, and place the administration 
under the control of a single board, ame- 
nable to the authority of the Government. 
The water supply would be taken from 
sources which scientific investigators com- 
missioned to examine the localities had re- 
commended. It was intended to limit the 
dividend to be paid to the shareholders of 
the consolidated water company to 5 per 
cent. per annum, and to purchase at a fair 
price certain portions of the apparatus be- 
longing to the existing companies. 

May 1. Lord J. Russell moved - the 
of the Oaru oF ABJURA- 


second readin 





TION (Jews) Bill, which was met by Mr. 
Newdegate with an amendment for putting 
off that stage of the measure for six months. 
—On a division the second reading was 
carried by 202 to 177. 

May 2. In committee on the IncomE 
Tax Mr. Hume moved an amendment, by 
which the prolongation of the Income-tax 
was granted only for a single year. This 
was carried against the Government by 
144 to 130. 

May 5. Lord J. Russell detailed the 
arrangements and reductions which the 
Government had agreed to effect in com- 
pliance with the recommendations of the 
Select Committee upon OrFictaL SALA- 
ries. The Junior Lords of the Treasury 
are to receive 10007. per annum, instead 
of 1,200/.; the two Secretaries 2000/, in- 
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stead of 2,5007. The Railway Depart- 
ment to be again united with the Board 
of Trade. The Mastership of the Mint 
had already been made a non-political 
office, and conferred on Sir John Herschell. 
The offices of Paymaster of the Forces 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
to be united, with a reduction of 500/. in 
the salary now received. The Junior 
Lords of the Admiralty to have 10007. in 
place of 1,2007. Bya Bill now before 
the House the Lord Chancellor’s income 
of 12,0007. was diminished to 10,0001., 
and the Master of the Rolls was to receive 
6,000/. instead of 7,000/7. The British 
representative at Paris was to have his 
10,0007. a-year cut down to 8,0007. The 
ambassador at Vienna had already been 
turned into an envoy, and some retrench- 
ment thereby effected. To the propo- 
sition to unite in one the various Ger- 
man missions, he found a temporary ob- 
jection in the distressed state of conti- 
nental politics ; but thought it possible to 
dispense with one of the missions now 
maintained in Italy, and suggested that 
the minister now at Florence might fulfil 
the duties of diplomatic envoy at Rome 
if an official intercourse was established 
between the court of St. James’s and the 
Vatican. 

May 6. Lord Naas moved that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the present mode of 
levying the duty on Home-MaDE Spirits 
in Bonn. The object of his motion was 
the contrivance of some means to avoid 
the surcharge upon the home, and especi- 
ally the Irish distillers, for certain quanti- 
ties of spirit lost by waste or evaporation. 
—The House divided,—For the motion, 
159 ; against it, 159. The casting vote of 
the Speaker was given, according to cus- 
tom, for the consideration in committee, 
and consequently against the Government. 

May 7. On the motion for going into 
committee on Mr. Locke’s Rattway 
Avupir Bill, Mr. Chaplin opposed it, and 
moved that it should be committed that 
day six months. The House divided— 
For going into committee, 72; for the 
amendment, 49. The House then went 
into committee on the Bill. The first 
clause, by which the principle of the mea- 
sure was set forth, was opposed by Mr. 
B. Denison, who moved its excision, and 
divided the committee, when the clause 
passed by a majority of 81 to 60. 

May 8. Mr. Cayley moved a resolu- 
tion declaring the expediency of repealing 
the Matt Tax.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer defended the tax, contending 
that few branches of revenue were col- 
lected more cheaply and conveniently, or 
exercised a pressure so light in comparison 
with the amount derived from it. The 
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stationary character of the consumption 
of malt was attributable to the changed 
habits of the people, as testified by the 
vastly increased quantities of tea and coffee 
that were consumed, notwithstanding the 
heavy custom duties still imposed upon 
those articles. The Protectionists had 
pronounced in favour of the abolition of 
the income-tax, and he called upon them, 
in consistency with that principle, to resist 
the attempt to strike off another chief 
source of national income. The House 
 palleaaal the motion, 122; against it, 
58. 

May 9. On the motion for going into 
committee onthe EccLesiastTIcaL TITLES 
Bill, Mr. Urquhart moved a resolution, 
declaring that the aggressive act of the 
Pope had been encouraged by the conduct 
of the Ministry, and that Lord John Rus- 
sell’s published letter to the Bishop of 
Durham had stimulated expectations of 
legislative interference which the Bill he 
afterwards introduced had altogether dis- 
appointed.—After considerable debate the 
House divided—For going into committee, 
280; for the amendment, 201. 

May 14. Mr. Spooner moved the se- 
cond reading of the LANDLORD AND TE- 
NANT Bill. The evils it proposed to re- 
medy arose out of the law of emblements. 
Read 2°. 

Mr. Zacy moved the second reading of 


the Bill to prevent the forcible detention 


of females in Reticious Houses. He 
proposed that all houses bound by mo- 
nastic or religious vows should be regis- 
tered; and that magistrates should be ap- 
pointed at quarter sessions to visit such 
houses without notice, with power, if they 
found any lady there who wished to come 
out, to take her out. He had ascertained 
that there were fifty-three such houses in 
England and Wales, and that they were 
vastly on the increase, nineteen having 
been added within the last four years.— 
Sir G. Grey said he should withhold his 
assent from this Bill. Mr. Lacy had 
failed to show the existence, or probable 
existence, of forcible detention of females 
in these houses; and, although he was not 
prepared to deny that a dangerous control 
was exercised there, it was of a moral and 
spiritual character, and one which the Bill 
would not in the slightest degree reach. 
—The Solicitor-General remarked that in 
any case of forcible detention, a writ of 
habeas corpus afforded a prompt and easy 
remedy.—Mr. Freshfield said the same 
remedy existed in the case of the forcible 
detention of alleged lunatics, yet the Le- 
gislature had interfered. The House hav- 
ing divided—the Bill was rejected, by 123 
against 91. 

May 16. After thirteen nights occu- 
pied in discussing the EccLesrasTIcAL 
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Titres Bill, the motion for going into 
committee was put from the chair, and a 
division taken without debate. There ap- 
peared—For the committee, 116; against, 
35. Some discussion took place in com- 
mittee; but no progress was made. 

May 19. The Attorney General ex- 
plained the legal effect of the same Bill as 
it stood, which he denied to be a new 
Bill. The first clause, ‘that the said 
brief, &c. and all jurisdiction, authority, 
or titles conferred thereby, &c. was unlaw- 
ful and void’—was declaratory, embo- 
dying the recital in the preamble. The 
second clause, which forbade the assump- 
tion of titles to pretended sees or dioceses, 
&c. in the United Kingdom, under a pe- 
nalty of 100/., merely extended the Act 
of 1829 (10 Geo. IV., c. 7); and the sim- 
ple answer to the objection that it would 
interfere with charitable bequests and 
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trusts of Roman Catholics was that the 
Act of 1829 had not had that effect in 
Ireland. 

May 22. Mr. W. J. Fox moved a re- 
solution, setting forth the expediency of 
promoting Pusiic Epucarrion through- 
out the country by the establishment of 
free schools for secular instruction, to be 
supported by local rates, and managed by 
committees elected by the ratepayers.— 
Sir G. Grey combated the proposition. 
The House of Commons had negatived a 
similar-proposition more than once, and 
public opinion throughout the country 
had pronounced in favour of an education 
based upon religion.—The House divided 
—For the resolution, 49 ; against it, 139. 

Mr. ZL. Hodges moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for reducing the excise duty on 
Hops from 2d. to 1d. per lb. The mo- 
tion was negatived by 88 to 27. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL. 


The insurrection in Portugal has unex- 
pectedly taken a turn which“ would be un- 
accountable anywhere except in the Penin- 
sula, Saldanha seemed to have lost all 
hope of success; with a small band of 
followers he was dodging the Queen’s 
troops, who, surrounding him on three 
sides, were ostensibly bent on catching 
him, but really on driving him into Spain. 
Suddenly the garrison of Oporto “ pro- 
nounces ”’ in his favour. This insurrec- 
tion was caused by the arrest of several 
officers by the Count de Casal, the Go- 
vernor of Oporto, who remained faithful 
to the Queen’s cause, and who possessed 
proofs of a projected moment in the city. 
The Count, after making several inffectual 
attempts to quell the revolt, abruptly 
quitted Oporto on the 25th April, and 
Colonel Cardoza, of the 2nd Infantry, in 
endeavouring to bring his men to obedi- 
ence, was shot by the soldiers. The Duke 
of Saldanha entered Oporto on the 27th, 
and established his head-quarters there. 
The whole city turned out to welcome 
him, and his reception was enthusiastic. 
On the 29th he reviewed the troops in 
garrison. The movement in Oporto being 
communicated on the 26, by telegraph, 
to Lisbon, Count de Thomar immediately 
tendered his resignation to the Queen, 
and, this being accepted, the Count em- 
barked on board the Montrose, was landed 
at Vigo, and has since arrived in England. 
The Queen sent for the Duke of Terceira, 
with a view to his re-uniting some of the 
elements of the Cabralist party, but the 
Duke of Terceira failed in constructing 
a Cabinet. A provisional administration 
was subsequently composed by Baron de 


Luz. On the 22d the Ministry was formed 
as follows: Duke of Saldanha, President 
of the Council and Minister (ad interim) of 
War ; Jose Ferreira Pestana, Minister of 
the Interior; Joaquim Felipe de Soure, of 
Justice ; Marquis de Loulé, of Marine ; 
Marino Miguel Frangini, of Finance; Jer- 
vis de Attoguia, of Foreign Affairs. 
SPAIN. 


On the 6th May, Queen Maria Christina, 
as she was alighting from her carriage, 
at the gate of the palace, misplaced her 
foot, and fractured the leg a little above 
the ankle. Great precautions were taken 
in announcing the accident to the Queen, 
on account of her interesting position. 


GREECE, 


The question of King Otho’s successor 
to the throne has been decided by the re- 
signation of the claims of Prince Luit- 
pold of Bavaria, in the favour of his 
younger brother Prince Adalbert, now 
twenty-three years of age, who has pro- 
mised that his children shall be brought 
up in the doctrines of the Greek church. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


On the same day on which the Kat 
River rebels were defeated—the 22nd of 
February—a colonial force suffered a 
lamentable reverse at a place about 150 
miles to the north of that settlement. 
This was in the Wittebergen, or White 
Mountains, on the extreme north-eastern 
frontier of the colony. Mr. Cole, Civil 
Commissioner of the Albert Division, with 
a patrol of about 120 men, advanced into 
the country of a Tambookie chief, named 
Morosi, whose fidelity was suspected, with 
the purpose of bringing him to terms. 
The patrol was suddenly assailed on_all 
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sides by an overwhelming force of Kafirs ; 
9 English volunteers, 11 Hottentots, and 
8 Fingoes were killed, and 16 Fingoes 
wounded. A strong patrol on the 25th 
February, under Colonels Mackinnon and 
Eyre, captured, with the assistance of the 
Fingoes at Fort Peddie, 1635 head of cat- 
tle, and devastated the country. On the 
5th March Colonel Mackinnon marched 
with 2,500 men and two guns to throw 
supplies into Forts White and Cox. On 
his return from the latter place, on the 
6th, the Kafirs made an attempt to cut 
off the mule waggons, which the colonel 
frustrated, and inflicted a loss upon them 
of 100 killed and many wounded. On the 
18th Sir H. Smith, in consequence of in- 
formation of a contemplated attack on 
Fort Hare, marched there from King 
William’s Town; some skirmishing oc- 
curred with the Kafirs on his route, which 
resulted in their loss of 40 or 50, among 
whom were three deserters from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. These repeated marches 
and counter-marches have led to no prac- 
tical result bearing upon the fate of the 
campaign. The Kafir and Hottentot ma- 
rauders were still committing depredations 
within the colony. Colonel Somerset pro- 
ceeded on the 27th to Eland’s Post, which 
had been twice attacked by the enemy. 
He seized there a quantity of provisions 
and 28 waggons, together with 80 prison- 
ers, whom he instantly disarmed. He then 
proceeded to Philipton, where he soon 
satisfied himself that it was the focus of 
insurrection, though it had the name of 
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being most loyal. He at once broke up 
this nest, disarmed 160, and confiscated 
48 waggons with property. 


INDIA. 


On the 28th Feb. the Spanish Go- 
vernor-General of the Philippines attacked 
and completely destroyed the strongly 
fortified forts and defences of Sooloo, on 
the island of the same name in that archi- 
pelago, belonging to a powerful Sultan, 
who, with these possessions, is sovereign 
of a considerable portion of the coast of 
Borneo, and whose sway has been long 
marked by the most barbarous atrocities, 
his piratical junks having been for centu- 
ries the terror of the merchantmen in 
those seas. The artillery found in the 
forts is of English manufacture ; it bears 
the mark of the East India Company, and 
was taken by those piratical hordes from 
an English settlement established in the 
island of Balambangan in the year 1773, 
which was shortly after most treacherously 
surprised, the garrison put to death, and 
treasure and stores belonging to the com- 
pany captured to the amount of 675,000/. 
The island was ceded to the English by 
the Sultan of Sooloo, who was found a 
captive of the Spaniards at Manilla when 
the English forces occupied that fortress 
in 1763 ; as a reward for the favour con- 
ferred of re-establishing him on his throne 
he offered to cede the island, but after- 
wards barbarously and treacherously mur- 
dered the garrison. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 1. The opening of the Great Ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park took place, as 
long before announced, with a punctuality 
which was the source of much congratu- 
lation. 

The doors were opened at nine o’clock 
for the admission of the purchasers of 
season tickets, of which about 20,000 had 
been sold. The visitors were so judiciously 
sprinkled over the different parts of the 
building by the tickets assigning to every 
person the staircase or section he was to 
repair to, that there was nothing like 
crushing in any part of the building, with 
one temporary exception of a rush of 
persons beyond the barriers before the 
platform, which was soon set right by a 
party of Sappers. The ladies were in 
general seated, the gentlemen standing 
behind. The state chair was placed upon 
a dais of three steps, on the north of the 
centre facing the south transept, and over 
it was suspended by invisible rods a canopy 


of blue and silver. In front (in the centre 
of “the Crystal Palace ’’) was a large 
glass fountain made by Mr. Osler, of 
Birmingham, and on either side, a little 
in the rear, the equestrian statues of Her 
Majesty and her royal consort by Mr. J. 
Wyatt. 

The Queen left Buckingham Palace in 
state at 20 minutes before 12, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert and their two 
eldest children, the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, and their respective suites. They 
were conveyed in nine carriages. Some 
time before Her Majesty entered the 
heralds in their tabards, the officers of 
state, Her Majesty’s ministers, the foreign 
ambassadors, and the officers of the house- 
hold troops, in their full costumes, with 
the Executive Committee and other func- 
tionaries of the Exhibition, and the archi- 
tect and contractors in court dresses, and 
the lord mayor and aldermen in their 
robes, had assembled round the platform, 
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and the “ beef-eaters’’ were ranged behind. 
At length a flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced the Queen’s arrival at the north 
door, and Her Majesty and her royal 
consort, leading by the hand the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Royal, appeared 
before the vast assemblage of her subjects, 
and ‘the crystal bow’’ rang with en- 
thusiastic shouts, overpowering the sound 
of the cannon discharged on the other 
side of the Serpentine. It was a moment 
of intense excitement. In the midst of 
the grandest temple ever raised to the 
peaceful arts, surrounded by thousands of 
her subjects and men of all nations, was 
the ruler of this realm and its vast de- 
pendencies, herself the centre of the great 
undertaking. Her emotions, as she grace- 
fully and repeatedly acknowledged her 
people’s gratulations, were very evident. 
The Prince Consort having conducted Her 
Majesty to the throne, the National 
Anthem was sung by a choir of near a 
thousand voices, accompanied by the organ 
of Messrs. Gray and Davison. Prince 
Albert then quitted the Queen’s side, and, 
advancing at the head of the Royal Com- 
missioners, over whose deliberations he 
has indefatigably presided, delivered in an 
emphatic voice the following report of the 
completion of their labours :— 


“May it please your Majesty,—We, the Com- 
missioners appointed by your Majesty’s royal 
warrant of the 3d January, 1850, for the promo- 
tion of the Exhibition of the Works of Industry 
of all Nations, and subsequently incorporated by 
your Majesty’s royal charter of the i5th of 
August, in the same year, humbly beg leave, on 
the occasion of your Majesty’s auspicious visit at 
the opening of the Exhibition, to lay before you 
a brief statement of our proceedings to the present 
time. 

“ By virtue of the authority graciously com- 
mitted to us by your Majesty, we have made 
diligent inquiry into the matters which your 
Majesty was pleased to refer to us—namely, into the 
best mode of introducing the productions of your 
Majesty’s colonies and of foreign countries into 
this kingdom—the selection of the most suitable 
site for the Exhibition—the general canduct of 
the undertaking—and the proper method of de- 
termining the nature of the prizes, and of securing 
the most impartial distribution of them. In the 
prosecution of these inquiries, and in the discharge 
of the duties assigned to us by your Majesty’s royal 
charter of incorporation, we have held constant 
meetings of our whole body, and have, moreover, 
referred numerous questions connected with a 
great variety of subjects to committees, composed 
partly of our own members and partly of indi- 
viduals distinguished in the several departments 
of science and the arts, who have cordially re- 
sponded to our applications for their assistance at 
a great sacrifice of their valuable time. 

** Among the earliest questions brought before 
us was the important one as to the terms upon 
which articles offered for exhibition should be 
admitted into the building. We considered that 
it was a main characteristic of the national under- 
taking in which we were engaged that it should 
depend wholly upon the voluntary contributions 
of the people of this country for its success; and 
we therefore decided, without hesitation, that no 
By whatever should be made on the admission 

such goods, We considered also that the office 
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of selecting the articles to be sent should be en- 
trusted, in the first instance, to local committees, 
to be established in every foreign country, and in 
various districts of your Majesty’s dominions, a 
general power of control being reserved to the 
Commission. 

“We have now the gratification of stating that 
our anticipations of support of this course have 
in all respects been fully realised. Your Majesty’s 
most gracious donation to the funds of the Exhi- 
bition was the signal for voluntary contributions 
from all, even the humblest classes of your sub- 
jects, and the funds which haye thus been placed 
at our disposal amount at present to about 65,0007. 
Local committees, from which we have uniformly 
received the most zealous co-operation, were 
formed in all parts of the United Kingdom, in 
many of your Majesty’s colonies, and in the terri- 
tories of the honourable East India Company. 
The most energetic support has also been re- 
ceived from the governments of nearly all the 
countries of the world, in most of which commis- 
sions have been appointed for the special purpose 
of promoting the objects of an Exhibition justly 
characterised in your Majesty’s royal warrant as 
an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All 
Nations. 

* We have also to acknowledge the great readi- 
ness with which persons of all classes have come 
forward as exhibitors. And here again it becomes 
our duty to return our humble thanks to your 
Majesty for the most gracious manner in which 
your Majesty has condescended to associate your- 
self with your subjects by yourself contributing 
some most valuable and interesting articles to the 
Exhibition. 

“ The number of exhibitors whose productions 
it has been found possible to accommodate is 
about 15,000, of whom nearly one-half are British. 
The remainder represent the productions of more 
than forty foreign countries, comprising almost 
the whole of the civilised nations of the globe. 
In arranging the space to be allotted to each, we 
have taken into consideration both the nature of 
its productions and the facilities of access to this 
country afforded by its geographical position. 
Your Majesty will find the productions of your 
Majesty’s dominions arranged in the western 
portion of the building, and those of foreign 
countries in the eastern. The Exhibition is di- 
vided into the four great classes of—l. Raw 
Materials; 2. Machinery; 3. Manufactures; 4. 
Sculpture and the Fine Arts. <A further division 
has been made according to the geographical 
position of the countries represented, those which 
lie within the warmer latitudes being placed near 
the centre of the building, and the colder countries 
at the extremities. 

“Your Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to grant a site in this, your royal park, for the 
purposes of the Exhibition, the first column of 
the structure now honoured with your Majesty’s 
presence was fixed on the 26th of September 
last. Within the short period, therefore, of seven 
months, owing to the energy of the contractors 
and the active industry of the workmen employed 
by them, a building has been erected, entirely 
novel in its construction, covering a space of more 
than 18 acres, measuring 1851 feet in length, and 
458 feet in extreme breadth, capable of containing 
40,000 visitors, and affording a frontage for the 
exhibition of goods to the extent of more than 10 
miles. For the original suggestion of the principle 
of this structure the Commissioners are indebted 
to Mr. Joseph Paxton, to whom they feel their 
acknowledgments to be justly due for this in- 
teresting feature of their undertaking. 

“With regard to the distribution of rewards to 
deserving exhibitors, we have decided that they 
should be given in the form of medals, not with 
reference to merely individual competition, but as 
rewards for excellence in whatever shape it may 
present itself. The selection of the persons to be 
so rewarded has been entrusted to juries composed 
equally of British subjects and ot foreigners, the 
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former having been selected by the Commission 
from the recommendations made by the local 
committees, and the latter by the governments of 
the foreign nations the productions of which are 
exhibited. The names of these jurors, comprising 
as they do many of European ce‘ebrity, afford the 
best guarantee of the impartiality with which the 
rewards will be assigned. 

“Tt affords us much gratification that, notwith- 
standing the magnitude of this undertaking and 
the great distances from which many of the 
articles now exhibited have had to be collected, the 
day on which your Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to be present at the inauguration of the 
Exhibition is the same day that was originally 
named for its opening, thus affording a proof of 
what may, under God’s blessing, be accomplished 
by good-will and cordial co-operation amongst 
nations, aided by the means that modern science 
has placed at our command. 

“ Having thus briefly laid before your Majesty 
the results of our labours, it now only remains for 
us to convey to your Majesty our dutiful and 
loyal acknowledgments of the support and en- 
couragement which we have derived throughout 
this extensive and laborious task from the gracious 
favour and countenance of your Majesty. It is 
our heartfelt prayer that this undertaking, which 
has for its end the promotion of all branches of 
human industry and the strengthening of the 
bonds of peace and friendship among all the 
nations of the earth, may, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, conduce to the welfare of your 
Majesty’s people, and be long remembered among 
the brightest circumstances of your Majesty’s 
peaceful and happy reign.” 


Her Majesty replied to the address as 
follows :— 

“T receive with the greatest satisfaction the 
address which you have presented to me on the 
opening of this Exhibition. 

“T have observed with a warm and increasing 
interest the progress of your proceedings in the 
execution of the duties entrusted to you by the 
Royal Commission, and it affords me sincere grati- 
fication to witness the successful result of your 
judicious and unremitting exertions in the splendid 
spectacle by which I am this day svrrounded, 

“T cordially concur with you m the prayer 
that by God’s blessing this undertaking may 
conduce to the welfare of my people and to the 
common interests of the human race, by encou- 
raging the arts of peace and industry, strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union among the nations of the 
earth, and promoting a friendly and honourable 
rivalry in the useful exercise of those faculties 
which have been conferred by a beneficent Pro- 
vidence for the good and the happiness of 
mankind.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury then ap- 
proached the throne, and offered up the 
following prayer :— 


“ Almighty and everlasting God, who dost 
govern all things both in Heaven and in earth, 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, 
accept, we beseech Thee, the sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, and receive these our prayers 
which we offer up unto Thee this day on behalf 
of the kingdom and people of this land. We 
acknowledge, O Lord, that Thou hast multiplied 
on us blessings which Thou mightest most justly 
have withheld. We acknowledge that it is not 
because of works of righteousness which we have 
done, but of Thy great mercy, that we are per- 
mitted to come before Thee with the voice of 
thanksgiving, and that, instead of humbling us 
for our offences, Thou hast given us cause to 
thank Thee for Thine abundant goodness. And 
now, O Lord, we beseech Thee to bless the work 
which Thou hast enabled us to begin, and to regard 
with Thy favour our purpose of knitting together 
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in the bonds of peace and concord the different 
nations of the earth; for with Thee, O Lord, is 
the preparation of the heartin man. Of Thee it 
cometh that violence is not heard in our land, 
wasting nor destruction within its borders. It is 
of Thee, O Lord, that nations do not lift up the 
sword against each other, nor learn war any 
more ; it is of Thee that peace is within our walls 
and plenteousness within our palaces; it is of 
Thee that knowledge is increased throughout the 
world, for the spirit of man is from Thee, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing. Therefore, O Lord, not unto us, not unto 
us, but unto Thy name be all the praise. While 
we survey the works of art and industry which 
surround us, let not our hearts be lifted up that 
we forget the Lord our God, as if our own power 
and the might of our hands had gotten us this 
wealth. Teach us eyer to remember that all this 
store which we have prepared cometh of Thine 
band and is all Thine own. Both riches and 
honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest over all. 
in Thine hand it is to make great and to give 
strength unto all. Now, therefore, O God, we 
thank Thee: we praise Thee, and entreat Thee 
so to overrule this assembly of many nations that 
it may tend to the advancement of Thy glory, to 
the diffusion of Thy holy Word, to the increase 
of general prosperity, by promoting peace and 
goodwill among the different races of mankind, 
Let the many mercies which we receive from 
Thee dispose our hearts to serve Thee more faith- 
fully, who art the author and giver of them all. 
And finally, O Lord, teach us so to use those 
earthly blessings which Thou givest us richly to 
enjoy, that ‘they may not withdraw our affections 
from those heavenly things which Thou hast pre- 
pared for those that love and serve Thee, through 
the merits and mediation of Thy Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, to whom, with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, be all honour and glory.” 


This finished, the majestic ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus”’ burst forth, its strains reverbe- 
rating along the arched transept and “long- 
drawn aisles’’ of the building. The chorus 
was performed under the direction of Sir 
H. Bishop; Dr. George Elvey presiding 
at the organ. To this performance the 
choirs of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, and Windsor contributed 
their entire strength, together with 500 
or 600 pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music and members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. 

The state procession was then formed, 
and passed down the northern avenue of 
the west nave. The spectators were ar- 
ranged on either side, and as her Majesty 
passed along, the cheers were taken up in 
succession by the whole of the long array, 
and seconded with waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs from the galleries, her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince acknowledging these 
gratulations by continual bowing. The 
various objects of interest around were for 
a time almost disregarded, but the effect 
of the whole upon the eye, as the Sovereign 
and her attendants threaded their way 
between the living throng and the lines of 
statuary and other works of art and the 
rich assemblage of the products of in- 
dustry, was exceedingly impressive, and 
the ovation of industry far outshone all 
the splendours of old Rome, with no fet- 
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tered captives in the rear, or wailing 
widows and orphans at home to dim its 
lustre. The Duke of Wellington and the 
Marquess of Anglesea (who joined the 
procession as Commander-in-Chief and 
Master-General of the Ordnance), united 
arm-in-arm in this triumph of peace, were 
the objects of much attraction. When 
the procession reached the west end, the 
magnificent organ by Mr. Willis, with its 
4,700 pipes, commenced playing the Na- 
tional Anthem, which was heard to the 
remotest end of the building. The pro- 
cession returned by the south side to the 
transept, round the southern part of which 
it passed, amidst the cheers of the people, 
the peals of two organs, and the voices of 
700 choristers, to the eastern or foreign 
division of the nave, where the French 
organ took up the strain, and the delicate 
female, whose tempered sway is owned by 
a hundred millions of men, pursued her 
course amongst the contributions of all 
the civilised world. As she passed the 
gigantic equestrian figure of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, by the Belgian sculptor, Simonis, 
which seems the very impersonation of 
physical strength, we could not but be 
struck by the contrast, and by the reflec- 
tion how far the prowess of the crusader 
is transcended by the power of well-de- 
fined liberty and constitutional law. The 
brilliant train having at length made the 
complete circuit of the building, her Ma- 
jesty again ascended the throne, and pro- 
nounced the Exhibition opened. The an- 
nouncement was repeated by the Marquess 
of Breadalbane as Lord Steward, followed 
immediately by a burst of acclamations, 
the bray of trumpets, and a royal salute 
across the Serpentine. The royal party 
then withdrew; the National Anthem was 
again repeated, and the visitors dispersed 
themselves through the building to gratify 
their curiosity without restraint. 

May 12. The Museum of Practical 
Geology was opened to the public by His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. ‘The mu- 
seum was built from the design of Mr. 
Pennethorn, at a cost of 30,0002. It ex- 
tends from Jermyn-street to Piccadilly, 
accupying an area of 70 feet 6 inches by 
153 feet. ‘The north front is faced with 
Anston stone, the south with Colchester- 
bricks, having stone dressings. It is of 
the Italian style. The general charac- 
teristics of the building are simplicity and 
breadth. It presents a mass unbroken 
into parts ; the proportions are strikingly 
just, and the ornaments on the string 
courses and mouldings are varied, and in 
the purest taste. The great bronze doors 
(16 feet high by 6 feet 3 inches wide) are 
very beautiful. The interior is fitted up 
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with great architectural elegance, and the 
walls, staircases, ceilings, floors, &c. are 
all made subservient to the display of a 
variety of specimens of granite, spars, 
marbles, ores, &c. which are introduced 
as panellings, mosaics, pillars, vases, 
tazzas, and other decorations. The mu- 
seum itself, on the first floor, is a hall of 
fine proportions; and the geological, mine- 
ralogical, and chemical specimens and pro- 
ductions are ranged round the sides of the 
apartment in cases, or placed on stands, 
with English names attached to each. Two 
ranges of galleries run around the hall, 
which is lighted from the top, and these 
are also filled with cases, and behind is 
the model and lecture room, which con- 
tains a number of very curious and in- 
teresting models of mining and geological 
operations. 

Sir H. De la Beche, in the name of the 
officers of the institution, read an address 
to the Prince, in which he stated that the 
museum was founded in 1835, in con- 
sequence of it having become evident, 
during the earlier progress of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Great Britain, that nu- 
merous opportunities presented them- 
selves, which it was not desirable to 
forego, for illustrating the applications of 
geology to the useful purposes of life. As 
geological surveys necessarily include in- 
formation which, if rightly interpreted, is 
of great value to agriculture, care was also 
taken to render the museum useful in that 
direction, so that, whether the districts 
examinéd were agricultural or mining, 
they should alike receive attention. To 
promote a knowledge of the properties of 
soils, as well as to effect an examination 
of the various ores of the metals, and of 
other mineral products of importance to 
the possessor of mineral property, the 
miner, the engineer, the architect, and of 
those interested in arts and manufactures 
generally, a laboratory in connexion with 
the museum became necessary. This 
laboratory has frequently proved useful to 
departments of the government. The 
Museum had been so far developed in 
1840 that, in consequence of the repre- 
sentation of a committee of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
the government directed an office of mining 
records to be attached to it. A valuable 
collection of such records has been already 
formed. It is proposed to receive pupils 
for regular courses of study, to teach by 
means of lectures, experimental researches 
in the laboratory, and also by the aid of 
the geological survey in the field ; and the 
collections of the museum will be gra- 
tuitously open to public view. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


April28. Lord Bloomfield, K.C.B. (now En- 
voy at St. Petersburgh), to be Envoy Extr. and 
Minister Plenip. at Berlin ; Sir George Hamil- 
ton Seymour, G.C.B. (now Envoy at Lisbon), 
to be Envoy Extr. and Minister Plenip. at 
St. Petersburgh; the Right lon. Sir Richard 
Pakenham, K.C.B. (sometime Envoy to the 
United States of America), to be Envoy Extr. 
and Minister Plenip. at Lisbon.—3d West 
Riding of Yorkshire Militia, Major H. Dixon 
(half-pay) to be Major. 

May7. John Montgomerie Bell, esq. Advo- 
cate, to be Sher#f of Kincardine, vice John 
Cowan, esq. resigned. 

May 9. James Douglas, esq. to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in the Island of Van- 
couver and its dependencies.—John Rainier, 
esq. to be Resident Magistrate at Riversdale, 
Cape of Good Hope.—53d Foot, Major W. R. 
Mansfield to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. C. Lem- 
priere to be Major.—Brevet, Major-Gen. Sir 
R. Armstrong, C.B. to have the local rank of 
Lieut.-Gen. in the East Indies ; Capt. W. Gren- 
fell, Ceylon Rifle Reg. to be Major in the army. 

May 6. Hospital Staff, Dep. Inspector-Gen. 
of Hospitals William Hacket, M.D. to be In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals.—Staff Surgeon of 
the First Class James Barry, M.D. to be 
Reeer Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals.—Brevet, 
Col. Henry Somerset, C.B. to have the local 
rank of Major-Gen. at the Cape of Good Hope. 

May 20. Lieut.-Col. Thomas Gore Browne, 
C.B. to be Governor of St. Helena.—John 
Dalrymple, fa esq. to be Lieut. and Sheriff 
Principal of the shire of Wigton, vice Earl of 
Galloway, resigned. 

May 23. Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. Robt. 
Mercer to be Colonel Second Commandant; 
Capt. and brevet Major R. L. Hornbrook to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—62d Foot, brevet Major W. 
Mathias to be Major.—2d West India Regt. 
Major L. F. Jones, from 62d Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Staff, brevet Lieut.-Col. E. Macar- 
thur to be Dep. Assistant-General to the Forces 
serving in New South Wales.—Royal London 
Militia, Lieut.-Col. W. Thompson to be Col. 

May 24. C. +. Thomas Parker Rickford, 
late of R. Welsh Fusiliers, to be Exon of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

May 26. James Duff, esq. to be Lieutenant 
and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Elgin. 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Armstrong, C.B. to 
be Commander-in-Chief at Madras. 

Sir John Key, Bart. to be Alderman of 
a Ward Without; and William Cubitt, 
esq. M.P.to be Alderman of Langbourn Ward, 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


April2. Lieut. R. H. Rick to command the 
Tartarus steam-vessel, to protect the fisheries 
on the north coast of Scotland. 

il 29. Vice-Admiral Sir W. Parker, Bart. 
G.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. 
the Hon. Josceline Percy, C.B. to be Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue; Capt. Henry Meynell to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Comm. George A. 
Frazer (1841), commanding the Sparrow sur- 
veying vessel on the coast of Ireland, to the 
rank of Captain.—Comm. Frederick B. Mon- 
tressor to the rank of Captain.—Comm. C. 
Yorke Campbell to the Devastation. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. XXXV. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Isle of Wight.—E. Dawes, esq. 
Leith.—James Moncrieff, esq. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. D. Anderson, St. Stephen P.C. Live 1. 
Rey. J. Andrew, Stern’s tureship, Dublin. 
Rev. W. Barrett, Saintbury RK. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. R. Barton, Precentorship of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. J. Bayldon, Coleford P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. M. Bayly, St. Thomas Chapel P.C, Wal- 
cot, Bath. 

Rev. L. A. Beck, St. James P.C.Clapton, Middx. 

Rey. J. Bell, Matterdale P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. P. Burn, Ulley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Campbell, Evening Lectureship, St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 

Rey. R. C. Christie, Castle-Combe R. Wilts. 

Rev. A. Cleland, Dundonald R. Down. 

Rev. M. Connor, Culdaff R. and V. Derry. 

Rev. H. F. Corrance, Burton-Overy R. Leic. 

Rev. G. E. Corrie, (Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge,) Newton R. Camb. 

Rev. R. H. Cox, Duston V. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. T. Davidson, St. Stephen R. Ipswich. 

Rev. R. Dowse, Collinstown P.C. Meath. 

Rev. H. J. Dyson, Barking V. Essex. 

Rev. R. N. Featherston, Christ Church P.C. 
Accrington, Lancashire. 

Rey. E. B. Frere, Horham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. B. Frith, Camlough P.C. Armagh. 

Rev. J. Green, Little Leighs R. Essex. 

Rev. J. D. Grenside, Donington V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. J. Harrison, Horton C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Harward, Whaplode P.C. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. F. J. Jeremie, Hibaldstow V. Lincolnsh. 

Rey. J. Jones, Llanarmon in Yale V. Denb. 

Rev. J. Kirkham, Llanbrynmair V. Montgom. 

Rev. C.S. Lawrence, Cothelston P.C. Somerset. 

Rev.G.B. Lee- Warner, St. Mary-BredinV.Cant. 

Rev.H. Lomas, St. Luke P.C. Sheepscar, Leeds. 

Rev. R. Lowndes, Shirebrook P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev. V. Lush, All Saints, Howick, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Rev. O. Marriott, Goxhill V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. A. C. Master, ag P.C. Notts. 

Rev. T. B. G. Moore, St. Botolph P.C. Col- 
chester, Essex. 

Rev. A. Morgan (R. of Machen), Chancellor- 
ship of Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rev. J. W. Neat, Beckington R. w. Stander- 
wick, Somerset. 

Rey. J. Prior, Rathcormack R. Cloyne. 

Rev. J. E. Riddle, Bampton Lectureship, Oxf. 

Rev. D. Roberts, Ysceiviog R. Flintshire. 

Rev. G. Roberts, Lectureship of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 

Rev. H. T. Rodd, Gwinear V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Sheal, Drummaul V. Connor. 

Rev. — Sherwood, St. Philip and St. James P.C. 
Hucclecote, Gloucestershire. 

ae - Simpson, St. Thomas P.C. Douglas, Isle 
of Man. 

Rev.Thos.Tunstall Smith, Wirksworth V.Derb. 

Rey. G. Stone, Thurgarton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. H. Swann, Horninghold V. Leic. 

Rey. D. Thomas, St. Mary-le-Port R. Bristol. 

Rev. A. Thurtell, Caldecot R. (sinecure) Norf. 

Rev. H. Ward, St. Peter Aldwinckle, co. Npn. 

Rev. J. T. Warren, Ravensdale, Dundalk. 

Rev. J. Watson, Newborough P.C. ree. 

Rev. W. W. Williams (RK. of Llangeinwen), Ca- 
nonry in Llandaff Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Yerburgh, New Sleaford V, Lincolnsh, 
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To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. J. Compton, St. James’s Workhouse, 
Westminster. : 

Rev. R. F. Croughton, Newmarket Union. 

Rey. J. Duningham, Borough Gaol, Ipswich. 

Rev. Seb. J. Gambier, Earl of Gainsborough. 

Rev. J. P. Garrett, Earl Annesley. 

Rev. W. Gover, Earl Annesley. 

Rev. D. Gryffyth, Anglesey County Gaol. 

Rev. G. Hazlewood, Viscount de Vesci. 

Rev. R. King, Lancashire Lunatic Asylum. 

Reyv.T. Wildman, Ear! of Eglintoun and Winton. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rev. F. H. Brett, Mastership of Wirksworth 
Grammar School, Derbyshire. 

H. S. Brett, B.A. Mastership of Wymondham 
Grammar School, Leicestershire. 

Rev. J. H. Marsden, B.D. Disney Professor- 
ship of Classical Antiquities, University of 
Cambridge. 

T.Noon, Mastership of Grammar School, Swan- 
sea, Glamorganshire. 


Erratum.—P. 544, line 29, for P.C. read C. 
—Dele Preferment of Rev. S. J. Ram. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 4. At Port Louis, Mauritius, the wife 
of Griffin Nicholas, esq. of Ashton Keynes, 
Wilts, and Capt. 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

March 27. The wife of the Rev. John Sloper, 
of West Woodhay, Berks, a son and heir. 

Aprill. At Rome, the wife of Capt. R. Wale 
(late of the 33rd Regt.), of Shelford, Cambridge- 
shire, a dau.——18. In Upper Brook st. Lady 
Manners, a dau.——At Woodbridge, the wife 
of Ross D. Mangles, esq. a son.——2l. In 
Eaton place, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Daly, a son. 
——22. At Sellinge, near Hythe, Mrs. Lyne- 
doch Douglas, a dau.——23. At Writtle park, 
the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Petre, a son and heir. 
——At Castle Ashby, Northampton, Lady 
William Compton, a son.——At the Manor 
house, Crowland, the wife of James Whitsed, 
=~ a son and heir.——24. The wife of Lieut.- 
Col. St. Quintin (late of the 17th Lancers), ason. 
——25. Lady Parish, a dau.——The wife of the 
Hon. J. C. Dundas, a dau.——At Toddington, 
Beds, the wife of Henry Jee Hogg, esq. a dau. 
——28. At Westbourne terrace, the wife of 
R. Cobden, esq. M.P. a dau.——30. At Wil- 
burton Manor, Cambridgeshire, the wife of 
Alexander Pym, esq. a dau. 

Lately. In*Hill st. Berkele 
countess Lewisham, a son and heir. 

May. In Dublin, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Burdett, of the 17th Lancers, a dau.——At 
Marston rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Boyle, 
a dau.——In Mydidelton sq. Pentonville, the 
wife of Edw. Ballard, M.D. a son.——2. At 
Rawcliffe hall, Mrs. Creyke, a dau.——3. At 
Wilton place, London, the wife of R. B. 
Sheridan, esq. M.P. a son.——4. At Eaton 
square, London, the Viscountess Enfield, a 
son.—At Barnes, Surrey, the wife of G. A. .F 
Shadwell, esq. ason.——5. At Eaton square, 
London, the Right Hon. Lady De L’Isle 
and Dudley, a dau.——In Chester square, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Ridley, a dau.—6. In 
Berkeley sq. Lady Elizabeth Lawley, a dau. 
At Kinnoull cottage, Perth, Lady Chas. 
Kerr, a son.——8. In Belgrave sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Sanderson, a dau.——10. * At Luccombe, 
Somerset, the wife of W. Paramore, esq. a son 
and heir.——At Weymouth, the wife of C. 
Morant, esq. late of Prince Albert’s Own Hus- 
sars, a son.——11. At Oxford, the wife of the 
Rey. Richard Harington, D.D. Principal of 
Brasenose college, a son.——At Wolverley 
house, ‘Vore. the wife of F. W. Knight, esq. 


sq. the Vis- 
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M.P. a son and heir.——12._ At Bolton hall, 
Yorkshire, the wife of H. A. Littledale, esq. a 
dau.——16. In Connaught pl., Lady Mildred 
Hope, a son.——21. At Slough, Mrs. William 
Bonsey, a son and a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 5. At Adelaide, the Rev. Theodore 
Percival Wilson, M.A. Head Master of the 
Church of England Collegiate School, to Bar- 
bara-Sophia, dau. of the Rev. C. R. Cameron, 
M.A. Rector of Swaby, Lincolnshire. 

Dec. 16. At eo agg John Prest Ridley, esq. 
Comm. of the ship Artemisia, of London, to 
Mary -Jane-Sophia, eldest dau. of W. M. 
Brownrigg, esq. grandniece of the late Gen. 
Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart. G.C.B. 

Feb. 25. At Agra, Francis Boyle Pearson, 
esq. second son of the . J. N. Pearson, 
of Tunbridge Wells, and Registrar to the Court 
of Sudder Dewannee Adawlutt at Agra, to 
Caroline-Charlotte, eldest dau. of Major Chas. 
Campbell, of Kinlock. 

26. At Madras, Thomas Sankey, ‘<) of 
Rungpore, Bengal, to Katherine-Ann, third 
dau. of the late Mark Dunhill, esq. of Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

March 29. At Bombay, Capt. H. W. Evans, 
9th Bombay Regt. to Caroline-Leonora, dau. of 
the late John Penrice, esq. of Wilton house, 
Norfolk, formerly Capt. in the 15th Hussars. 

April5. At Whippingham, Chas. Catt, esq. of 
Brighton, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Benj. 
Mew, esq. of Newport, 1. W.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Samuel Devonsher Penrose, esq. 
of Farren lodge, Cork, to Frances-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Humphrey Rowlands 
Jones, esq. of Garthmil hall, Montgomerysh. 

By special licence, at the residence of 
Earl De Grey, grandfather to the bride and 
uncle to the bridegroom, in St. James’s sq. 
Viscount Goderich, son of the Earl of Ripon, 
to Henrietta, eldest dau. of Mr. and Lady Mary 
Vyner.——At Rochester, James, only son of 
James Thomas Hellyar, esq. Cerne Abbas, 
Dorset, to Rebekah-Sarah, eldest dau. of John 
Foord, esq. Rochester.——At St. Andrew’s 
Church, Albert Parker, esq. of Cooksville, near 
Toronto, Canada West, youngest son of the 
late Sir William George Parker, Bart. Capt. 
R.N. to Henrietta-Lucy, only dau. of the late 
William Robert Jennings, esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service.——At Hordley, the Rev. J. A. 
Aston, M.A Curate of Norton, Derb. eldest 
son of John Aston, esq. of Birch house, near 
Ashley, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Davies, esq. of Bagley, Shropshire.—— 
At Osbournby, Linc. the Rev. W. Scoét, B.A. 
Taylor’s Lecturer, and late Fellow of Sidney 
college, Camb. to Eliza-Anne, widow of the 
Rev. Duke George, and dau. of F. R. Roberts, 
esq. Surgeon R.N.——At Bingley, Arthur 
Beanlands, esq. M.A. Fellow of Univ. college, 
Durham, to Jane, second dau. of T. Jowett, 
esq.——At Glasgow, Julius Jeffreys, esq.F.R.S. 
to Jane-Mary, youngest dau. of the late James 
Graham, esq. of Glasgow.——At St. John’s 
Hackney, Frederick Octavius Palmer, esq. 
of Walthamstow, Essex, to Julia, youngest 
dau. of the late John Gaisford, esq.——aAt St. 
Pancras, G. Herbert, esq. of Dartford, to Eliza, 
widow of W. H. Tiplady, esq. of Gower street. 

10. At Brussels, the Rev. Edgar B. Barnet, 
Chaplain and Naval Instructor, R.N. to Geor- 
gina, dau. of the late Henry Burton, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law.——At Brighton, Boswell Middle- 
ton Jalland, esq. of Holderness house, in the 
East Riding, Yorksh. to Emily, dau. of Jobn 
Williams, esq. of Penlee, Devonshire.——At 
Valetta, Malta, P. W. M*Mahon, esy. Capt. 
44th Regt. to Ellen, dau. of G. 8. Curtis, esq. 
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and granddau. of the late Sir William Curtis, 
Bart.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, S. Robinson, 
esq. Capt. Royal Art. to Emma-Amelia, sixth 
dau. of the late T. G. Brewer, esq.—At 
Bloomsbury Church, A. I. Coffin, esq. M.D. 
of Montague pl. Russell sq. to Mrs. 8. Alex. 
andre, dau. of the late William Cartwright, 
esq. of St. Pancras.—At St. Stephen’s, St. 
John’s wood, A. C. H. Raitt, fourth son of 
Col. Raitt, K.C. to Anne-Stephens, youngest 
dau. of the late James Moon, esq. of Newton- 
le- Willows, Lanc.——At Brixton, William 
Gunston, esq. late of E.1.Co.’s Civil Service, to 
Hannah, third dau. of the late Thomas Reeves, 
esq. of Herne hill.—At Mortlake, Surrey, 
James-Chisholm, eldest and only surviving 
son of James Gooden, esq. of Tavistock sq. to 
Anne-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late John 
Lambert, esq.——At St. James’s Westminster, 
Frederick G. T. Deshon, esq. Capt. 48th Regt. 
A.D.C., son of Major Deshon, to Mary, only 
dau. of the late William Hootom Deverill, of 
Newton, Notts. 

12. At St. Martin’s Westminster, Capt. H. 
Armytage, of the Life Guards, son of Col. 
Armytage, late of Gren. Guards, to Fenella, 
dau. of Rear-Adm. the Hon. M. F. F. Berkeley, 
C.B., M.P. and niece of the Duke of Richmond. 
—-At St. James’s, Nathaniel Thaddeus Sim- 
mons, esq. Only child of N. R. Simmons, esq. 
M.C.R.S. of Croydon, and grandson of John 
Collinge, ésq. to Sarah, the third dau. of John 
Pratt, esq.—At Paddington, the Rev. Thomp- 
son Podmore, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, eldest son of R. Podmore, esq. of 
Hackney, to Georgina- Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of George Gray Barton, esq.—-At Wood- 
ford, Essex, Walter-James, son of W. C. Hood, 
esq. of Westbourne terr. to Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late James Peppercorne, esq. 

15. At Worksop, Notts, the Rev. G. W. 
Swann, of Armitage, Staffordshire, to Anne, 
widow of T. T. Hopton, esq. surgeon, of Apple- 
ton Wiske, Yorkshire. 

17. In London, J. Erskine Oliver, esq. to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late P. J. Macdonald, 
esq. Apothecary to the Forces. 

19. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Edward 
Amphlett, esq. (late Scot's — to Lavinia- 
Flora- Henrietta, eldest dau. of B.C. Greenhill, 
esq. of Knowle ball, Somerset, and granddau. 
of the late Col. Macdonald, of Exeter. 

22. At Wem, the Rev. C. W. M. Boutflower, 
M.A. of Chew Magna, Somerset, to Mary- 
Dorothea, eldest dau. of the late Samuel 
Gwynn, esq.— At Leamington, the Rev. 
Henry Charles Knightley, second son of the 
late Rev. Henry Knightley, Rector of Byfield, 
co. N’p’n. to Mary- Maria, eldest dau. of Syl- 
vester Richmond, esq. of Worms, on the 
Rhine, late of 49th Regt.——At Manchester, 
the Rev. Lorenzo Smith, M.A. Assistant-Master 
in the Free Grammar School, Manchester, 
eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Smith, Vicar of 
Winterton, Linc. to Sophia, second dau. of 
the late William Welsh, esq. of Manchester. 
—At Ealing, Middlesex, Capt. Francis John 
Griffin, Deputy Assistant Adj.-Gen. at Mon- 
treal, to Sophia-Louisa, second dau. of Capt. 
Wetherall, R.N. of Castle hill lodge.——At 
Exminster, Henry Hall Dare, esq. of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, second son of tie late R. W. 
Hall Dare, esq. M.P. for Essex, to Agatha, 
second dau. of S.'T. Kekewich, esq. of Pea- 
more, Devon.——-At Bishopwearmouth, Thos. 
Burn Simpson, esq. of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
youngest son of J. Simpson, esy. of Whitburn 
West House, Durham, to Jane, only dau. of 
the late Thomas Longstaff, esq. Sunderland. 
-— At Northam, Devon, Charles F. Philips, 
esq. of Westbourne park road and Lincoln’s 
inn fields, to Laura-Susanna, second dau. of 
Major R. L. Lewis, of Clift, North Devon, late 
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of 20th Regt.——At Southampton, Edward 
Way, esq. of Montreal, Lower Canada, to 
Sarah-Garway, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. 
William Fynmore.—At Durham, the Rev. 
Charles Clayton Lowndes, B.A. Assistant- 
Master of Lucton Grammar School, Heref. to 
Susanna-Maria, dau. of J. P. Roberts, esq. late 
of Holbeche house, Staff.—At Bletchingley, 
the Rev. Wharton Booth Marriott, Fellow of 
Exeter college, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Eton, to Julia, a dau. of William 
Soltau, esq. of Clapham, and Pendeli, Surrey. 
—At St. Peter’s Pimlico, Gerree Canning 
Backhouse, esq. of the Foreign Office, eldest 
son of the late John Backhouse, esq. Under 
Secretary of State, toGrace-Margaret, youngest 
dau. of John Mullins Sandham, esq. of Hans 
place. ——At St. Peter’s Pimlico, the Rev. 
James Leigh Joynes, Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of Eton col- 
lege, to Elizabeth-Johanne, youngest dau. of 
the late Herr Cristoph Hermann Unger, of 
Neuwied, Germany.——At Upton, Torquay, 
Thomas P. Tylee, esq. to Louisa, second dau, 
of the late Major-Gen. Pilkington, R.E. 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. —— At 
Knightsbridge, Alexander Shedden, esq. of 
Beith, Ayrshire, to Martha, second dau. of 
the late James Wilson, esq. F.R.S. Prof. of 
Anatomy to Royal Coll. of Surgeons.——At 
Northill, Beds, Edward Latham, esq. to Emily, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. John Taddy, Rector of 
Northhill. 

23. At Blethvaugh, Radnorsh. the Rev. John 
Edwards, B.A. St. John’s coll. Cambridge, and 
Curate of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, eldest son 
of John Edwards, esq. of Brampton Brian, to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of James Rea, esq. of 
Monaughty.——At Southwell, the Rev. Wm. 
Hunt, M.A. Mathematical Tutor in Queen’s 
college, er to Evelyn, younger dau. 
of the late E. R. Sutton Falkner, esq——At 
Langley, Bucks, Capt. Worth, R.N. to Eliza- 
beth-Ann, eldest dau. of the late George Booth, 
esq. of Englefield green, and South end Manor 
house, Langley.——At Whittington, Shrop- 
shire, Edward Frederick, second son of L. J. 
Venables, esq. of Woodhill, to Eliza-Power, 
eldest dau. of R. H. Kinchant, esq.—aAt 
Docking, Norfolk, Thomas, younger son of 
the late Robert Copeman, esq. of Aylsham, to 
Robina, fourth surviving dau. of the Rev. 
H. J. Hare, of Docking hall.—— At Cowbridge, 
Glamorgan, the Rev. Richard Humphrey Hill, 
M.A. Head Master of Beaumaris School, to 
Sarah-Francis, second dau. of the late John 
Thomas, esq. of Caercady house, Glam.——At 
Ashwicken, Suffolk, the Rev. Edwd. H. Kittoe, 
B.A. formerly of Exeter college, Oxford, to 
Emma, dau. of Richard Dewing, esq.—At 
St. James’s Westminster, Henry Perin Steele, 
esq. of Fenagh lodge, Carlow, to Ellen, fourth 
dau. of the late George King, esq. of Buriton 
Manor House, Hants, and Burgate, Surrey.—— 
At St. Giles’s, Reading, William Foote, esq. 
son of the late Capt. W. W. Foote, R.N. of 
Greenwich Hospital, to Anne-Ellen, only dau. 
of the late Capt. George Willoughby Dore.—— 
At Box, the Rev. Robert Allan Blomefield, 
Perp. Curate of bg ay Middlesex, and 
fourth son of Sir T. W. Blomefield, Bart. of 
Egremont lodge, Brighton, to Georgiana,fourth 
dau. of George Pinchin, esq. of Hatt house, 
Wiits.——At Winkfield, Geo. Lathom Browne, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Maria-Christian, dau. 
of Capt. John Forbes, R.N. of Winkfield place, 
Berks.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Capt. 
John Hamilton Elphinstone Dalrymple, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, son of the late Sir R. D. H. 
Elphinstone, Bart. to Georgina-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late W. P. pret 0 gpa esq. M.P. 
and widow of F. G. Campbell, esq. of ag 
and Glenlyon.——At Knowlton, the Rey. Fred, 
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Tufnell, jun. Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Edin- 
burgh, to Frances-Anne, second dau. of Adm. 
Hughes D’Aeth, of Knowlton Court. 

24. At Camberwell, the Rev. Henry Morgan, 
LL.B. Chaplain to the Nunhead Cemetery, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of John Vaughan, esq. 
of Peckham.——At Ford, Northumberland, the 
Rev. William David Morrice, M.A. Curate of 
Westbury, Wilts, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. T. Knight, Rector of Ford:-——At Stoke, 
Ipswich, the Rev. Chas. Cameron, M.A. eldest 
son of the Rev. C. R. Cameron, Rector of 
Swaby, Lincolnshire, to Marcia S. Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the late Hon. Lindsey M. Bur- 
rell.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Right 
Hon. Lord Ward, to Selina, dau. of Hubert de 
Burgh, esq. of West Drayton.—_—- At Plymouth, 
Howel Glyn, esq. M.P. of Baglan house, Glam. 
to Ellen, only dau. of John Moore, e of 
Plymouth.——At Chorley wood, Herts, John 
James Nugent, esq. of Clonlost, Westmeath, 
late of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, to Helen- 
Geddes, second dau. of Thomas Grahame, esq. 
Loudwater house.——At Hull, Edw. Shimelis 
Wilson, esq. of that place, solicitor, to Fran- 
ces-Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. H. 
Bromby, Vicar.—At St. Michael’s, Chester 
square, George Henry Long, esq. of Windsor, 
to Jane-Louisa, dau. of John Crockett, esq. 
late of China.——At Stratford-on-Avon, Henry 
Perrott, esq. son of the late George Wegley 
Perrott, esq. of Fladbury, Worc. to Constantia- 
Ann, dau. of the late William Byrch, esq. of 
Evesham. —— At Paddington, Lieut. Percy 
William Coventry, R.N. son of the late T. D. 
Coventry, esq. of Greenlands, Bucks, to Eliza- 
beth-Jane, dau. of the late John Pearson, esq. 
of Ulverstone, Lanc.——At Symondsbury, Dor- 
set, R. Coker Davies, esq. of Winchelsea, son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Davies, of Worcester, 
to Jane, youngest dau. of John Symonds, esq. 
of Symondsbury.——At Yeovil, Somerset, Ar- 
thur Burridge, esq. of Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
youngest son of the Rev. W. Burridge, Vicar 
of Bradfort, Som. to Florence, youngest dau. 
of the late Theophilus Robins, esq¢.——At Taw- 
stock, the Rev. P. H. Morgan, Incumbent of 
Bettws Penpont, Brecon, to Margaret, second 
dau. of the late W. Hughes, esq. of Lianfaes, 
——aAt Battersea, William Garrard Baker, esq. 
of Battersea, to. Elizabeth-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Charles Wix, esq. of Battersea rise. 
~—At Brixton, Henry Dickinson, esq. of Brix- 
ton, to Catherine-Mary, dau. of Samuel Row- 
sell, esq. of Lower Tulse hill.——At Illogan, 
Cornwall, the Rev. William Newton, Rector of 
New Radnor, to Georgiana-Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. G. Treweeke, Rector of 
illogan.—At Alford, the Rev. William Mason, 
Vicar of Bilsby, Lincolnshire, to Henrietta, 
dau. of the late John Holmes, esq. of Alford. 

25. At All Souls’, Sir Alexander Morison, 
Knt. M.D. to Grace Young, of Stonehaven, 
N.B. fifth dau. of James Young, esq. of Hurst- 
monceaux. 

26. At Broughton Astley, Leic. Harry Foot- 
ner, esq. of Andover, to Emma, widow of the 
Rey. T. G. Wilmer, Rector of West Coker, and 
sister to the Rev. John Raven, Rector of 
Croughton Astley——At Bridport, Dorset, 
Peter Allen, M.D. of nn youngest son 
of Gabriel Allen, esq. of Smarden, Kent, to 
Flora-Elizabeth, dau. of Edwin Nicholetts, esq. 
Treasurer of County Courts and Town Cler' 
of the borough.—At St. John’s Hackney, 
Eric, sccond surviving son of Thomas Windus, 
esq. ¥.S.A. Stamford hill, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Samuel Preston, esq. of Stamford hill. 

28. At Winchester, Lieut. James Holmes 
Furneaux, R.N. second son of Col. Furneaux, 
8.A. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Charles 
Seagrim, esq. Southgate house. —— At the 
Catholic Chapel of the Sardinian Embassy, 
Lincoln’s inn fields, and afterwards at St. 
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George’s Bloomsbury, Henry-Michael, second 
son of the late M. Dunphy, esq. formerly of 
Rathdowney house,Queen’s co. to Julia-Carter, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas South, esq. 

29. At Hornsey, Thomas-William, second 
son of William Eady, esq. to Emily-Susan, 
second dau. of Richard Clay, esq. of Muswell 
hill.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Henry E. 
Chetwynd Stapylton, eldest son of Major Chet- 
wynd Stapylton, late of the 10th Hussars, to 
Esther-Charlotte, only surviving dau. of Mr. 
Serjeant Goulburn.— At St, James West- 
bourne terr. the Rev. Eccles J. Carter, Minor 
Canon of Bristol, to Jane, dau. of the late 
Charles Kyd Bishop, esq. of Barbados.——At 
Ashton-upon-Mersey, Cheshire, James Collier 
Harter, jun. younger son of James Collier 
Harter, esq. of Broughton hall, near Man- 
chester, to Mary-Eleanor, second dau. of John 
Frederick Foster, esq. of Sale Priory.——At 
Masham, the Rev. George de Gruchy, of Whil- 
ton, Northamptonsh. to Mary-Anne, only dau. 
of the late John Burrill, esq. of Masham.—— 
At Paddington, the Rev. John Randolph, M.A. 
of Bradwell, Bucks, eldest son of the Rey. 
J. H. Randolph, Rector of Sanderstead, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of John Thomas Bell, 
esq. of Gloucester pl—At Greenwich, the 
Rev. E. R. Pemberton, D.C.L. to Susan, dau. 
of the late Christopher Bassett, esq. of Bover- 
ton house, Glamorgan.——The Rev. J.G. Ryde, 
Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, to Em- 
meline, dau. of H. D. Forbes, esq. of Bal- 

‘ownie.——-At Canterbury, the Rev. Francis 
é. Tuke, to Sarah-Helen, eldest dau. of J. 
Osborne Burridge, esq. late of 16th Lancers. 
——At Clungunford, Salop, the Rev. C. Wal- 
cot, of Bitterly Court, Shropshire, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Rocke, 
of Clungunford house.——At Broughton, Man- 
chester, H. B. Farnali, esq. Inspector of Poor 
Laws, eldest son of the late Capt. Farnall, R.N. 
to Rhoda, dau. of the late Robt. Bellamie, esq. 
of Sandford house, near Taunton.——At Rod- 
borne Cheney, Wilts, the Rev. Richard Waller 
Dartnell, Vicar of that parish, to Arabella- 
Thring, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Goddard, of Cliffe Pypard.—At Marylebone 
Church, Leicester Hibbert, esq. second son of 
the late Robt. Hibbert, esq. of Chalfont house, 
Bucks, to Arethusa-Jane, only dau. of the late 
Charles Calvert, esq. M.P. of Kneller hall, 
Middlesex.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Rev. Moubray Northcote, brother of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Bart. to Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of Richard Ford, esq.—At Layston, 
Herts, the Rev. William Martin, M.A. Fellow 
of Corpus Christi college, Camb. and Vicar of 
Grantchester, to Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. William Cowlard, Vicar of Layston.—— 
At Drummore, co. of East Lothian, William 
Ewart Gott, esq. son of William Gott, esq. of 
Leeds, to Anne-Mary, dau. of the late William 
Aitchison, esq. of Drummore.——At South- 
ampton, James Combs Giffard, esq. Capt. of 
the 12th Madras N.I. youngest son of Adm. 
Giffard, to Emma-Emilia, eldest dau. of the 
late Charles Day, esq. of Bevis hill.——At Bath- 
wick, the Rev. ‘T. Cox, Curate of Timbers- 
combe, to Laura-Eleanor, second dau. of W. H. 
Jones, esq. of Brawdy, Pemb. and Bath._—At 
Plympton St. Mary, Capt. Basden, R.N. to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Henry Brad- 
don, esq. of Skisdon lodge.——At Hampstead, 
George Henry Nevinson, esq. of Leicester, to 
Maria-Jane, eldest dau. of Basil G. Woodd, 
esq.—At Bathwick, the Rev. Frederick Car- 
rol, youngest son of the late Stanford Car- 
rol, esq. to Ellen-Charlotte, fourth dau. of the 
jJate Henry Sankey, esq.-—At Christ Church, 
Turnham green, the Rev. John Kiteat, of 
Reading, to Emma-Margaret, second dau. of 
a de Winton, esq. of Inver house, Chis- 
wick. : 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Duc D’AsRANTES. 

Lately. In a lunatic asylum, near 
Paris, aged 44, Napoleon Junot, Duc 
d’Abrantes, the elder of the two sons who 
survived the Marshal. Notwithstanding 
the great irregularities of his life, which 
could only be explained by partial in- 
sanity, the son of Junot possessed talents 
of no mean order. He composed and 
published several pieces of poetry which 
had considerable merit, notwithstanding, 
or perhaps because of, their eccentricity. 
He was also the author of several dra- 
matic pieces, and published a consider- 
able number of romances separately, 
or in literary periodicals. He was also 
an excellent musician; he spoke and 
wrote with much correctness the English, 
Spanish, and Italian languages, and was 
an excellent classical scholar. For the 
last few years of his life, and during the 
intervals of his malady, he devoted him- 
self to the production of what he consi- 
dered his most important work—a transla- 
tion of Shakspere, in prose and verse, 
into French. The work is, it appears, 
considerably advanced, and it is curious 
that it was while he was employed on the 
tragedy of “‘ Lear’’ that the most decided 
symptoms of his malady appeared. The 
only surviving brother of the deceased, 
and the inheritor of his title, is now a 
Captain on the staff of General M‘Mahon 
in Africa. 





Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE. 

March 15. In his 56th year, the Right 
Hon. Augustus Frederick Keppel, fifti 
Earl of Albemarle, Viscount Bury, and 
Baron of Ashford (1696). 

He was born June 2, 1794, the second 
son of William Charles fourth Earl of Al- 
bemarle, by his first wife the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Southwell, fourth daughter of Edward 
20th Lord de Clifford. His eldest brother 
having died in 1804, in his 11th year, he 
therefore took the title of Lord Bury, as 
his father’s heir-apparent. He never sat 
in the House of Commons; but in 1845 
was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Norfolk. 

He succeeded to the peerage on his 
father’s death, Oct. 30, 1849; but by an 
inquisition held in Dec. following, was de- 
clared to have been of unscund mind for 
some time previous. He consequently 
never took his seat in the House of Peers. 

His Lordship married May 4, 1816, 
Frances, daughter of Mr. Steer, of Chi- 
chester ; but had no issue. 

The peerage has devolved on his next 


brother Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. George 
Thomas Keppel, M.P. for Lymington, and 
private secretary to Lord John Russell. 
He was born in 1799, and married in 
1831 Susannah, daughter of Sir Coutts 
Trotter, Bart. by whom he has issue Wil- 
liam-Coutts now Viscount Bury, Lieu- 
tenant in the Scots Fusilier Guards, and 
two daughters. 





Lorp LANGDALE. 

April 18. At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
68th year, the Right Hon. Henry Bicker- 
steth, Baron Langdale of Langdale, co. 
Westmerland, a Privy Councillor, a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, and M.A. ; 
late Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Langdale was born on the 18th of 
June, 1783, at Kirkby Lonsdale, West- 
merland, the second son of Mr. Henry 
Bickersteth, by Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
John Batty. His father was a country 
surgeon and apothecary, of considerable 
local repute. The late Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth, Rector of Watton in Hert- 
fordshire, of whom a memoir was given in 
our Magazine for May 1850, was Lord 
Langdale’s younger brother ; and his elder 
brother, who survives him, is the Rev. 
John Bickersteth, Rector of Sapcote in 
Leicestershire. Robert, the fourth and 
youngest brother, is an eminent surgeon 
in Liverpool. 

Lord Langdale was educated at the 
free grammar school of his native place, 
under the mastership of the Rev. J. Dob- 
son. He was apprenticed to his father, 
and served the full time of his appren- 
ticeship ; and it is stated that he was pro- 
fessionally consulted in his father’s house 
so late as the year 1807. 

He had, in the mean time, travelled on 
the continent in the capacity of medical 
attendant of the late Earl of Oxford, 
whose daughter he long afterwards mar- 
ried. It is said to have been with the 
encouragement of his noble patron that 
he was enabled to enter himself of Caius 
college, Cambridge, where in 1808 he gra- 
duated as Senior Wrangler and _ first 
Smith’s prizeman; the second on the list 
in that year was Bland, the author of 
Equations; the third Blomfield, now 
Bishop of London; and the fifth Sedg- 
wick, now Professor of Geology. Having 
entered himself of the Inner Temple, Mr. 
Bickersteth was called to the bar on the 
22nd Nov. 1811, and he engaged at once 
in the arduous duties of his profession. 
He became a King’s Counsel, and a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, in 1827, 
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and filled the office of Treasurer in 
1836. 

Throughout the whole course of his life 
Lord Langdale was ardently devoted to 
the cause of liberal opinions, and, although 
he figured but little at any time in the 
arena of party politics, no man pursued 
with greater enthusiasm the work of re- 
form, or brought a more subtle intellect to 
bear upon the great problems of social and 
legal improvement. His speculative opi- 
nions upon these topics brought him into 
close and habitual contact with that re- 
markable set of men who, about a quarter 
of a century ago, looked up to Mr. 
Bentham as their sage and lawgiver ; and, 
although the philosopher of Queen Square, 
Westminster, was hardly destined to wit- 
ness the practical application of his Sybil- 
line labours, no small portion of the re- 
forms we have since accomplished in our 
laws, our administration, and the consti- 
tution itself, may be traced to that class of 
thinkers who claimed to be his disciples, 
and amongst whom Lord Langdale occu- 
pied a distinguished place. 

Assiduous in his devotion to his pro- 
fessional duties, Mr. Bickersteth rose to 
great eminence in the Equity Courts, to 
which he confined his practice ; and per- 
haps at the period of his career to which 
we are now adverting a higher estimate 
was formed of his powers than his judicial 
performances subsequently warranted. 
Indeed, it may be said that his personal 
reputation stood even higher than his fo- 
rensic weight and celebrity amongst the 
party which had at that time recently been 
summoned to the councils of the empire. 

In Jan. 1835 Sir Robert Peel offered 
him the seat on the bench which was 
afterwards occupied by Mr. Serjeant Cole- 
ridge ; but he declined this offer, though 
fully appreciating the honour paid him in 
its coming from the leader of the Tory 
party. 

His merits, however, were not forgotten 
by his own friends. In Jan. 1836 he was 
appointed to succeed Lord Cottenham as 
Master of the Rolls, and at the same time 
he was called to the House of Peers, and 
sworn a Privy Councillor, possibly in part 
to supply the loss which had recently been 
sustained by the rupture of the Whig 
Cabinet with Lord Brougham. By an 
unusual exception to the course of high 
legal preferment in this country, Lord 
Langdale had thus risen to one of the 
most honourable and important posts in 
his profession without having mingled in 
active political life, and without having 
either sat in the House of Commons or 
held the office of a legal adviser to the 
Crown. 

But a few months had elapsed after his 
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accession to the Mastership of the Rolls 
when Lord Langdale delivered in the 
House of Lords a remarkable speech on 
the administration of justice in the Court 
of Chancery, and on the appellate juris- 
diction of their Lordships’ house. To the 
opinions expressed in that speech, and in 
favour of the division of the duties of the 
Great Seal, Lord Langdale constantly ad- 
hered ; but when the occasion arrived at 
which it might have been possible for him 
with more robust health and greater energy 
to carry these plans into execution, his 
time of action was already verging to its 
close. Upon the resignation of Lord 
Cottenham last year, the Great Seal was 
more than once tendered to Lord Lang- 
dale by the head of the present adminis- 
tration ; but, though he consented to act 
as First Commissioner, and actually sat 
for a short time in the Lord Chancellor’s 
Court and in the House of Lords in that ca- 
pacity, the intense application to which the 
state of the Court of Chancery had con- 
demned him forbade any further stretch 
of his powers, and he longed only for that 
repose which the expiration of fifteen 
years’ uninterrupted judicial service enti- 
tled him to claim, though not to enjoy. 
As ajudge, the reputation of Lord Lang- 
dale has at times fallen somewhat below 
what was expected of him in the earlier 
years of his professional life. He wanted 
that boldness of judgment and self-guid- 
ing energy which has enabled our greatest 
lawyers to apply and even to frame the 
results of scientific analysis with instinct- 
ive felicity and precision. But he was un- 
surpassed in the lucid and methodical ex- 
position of the facts with which he had to 
deal. His elaborate and cautious dissec- 
tion of every case before him led him by 
a safe though slow process to the disco- 
very of truth ; and the subtlety of his logi- 
cal powers enabled him to unravel with 
indefatigable accuracy the most intricate 
chain of reasoning. A scrupulous care 
for the rights of parties, a strict attention 
to the accuracy of money accounts, for 
which he had a natural predilection, and 
a stern denunciation of any attempt of 
professional fraud, were the never- failing 
characteristics of his judicial adminis- 
tration. His labours as a reformer of 
the Court of Chancery fell infinitely short 
of his intentions and his desires, though 
even there he powerfully and systemati- 
cally contiibuted to the new rules for 
the removal of delays, the reduction of 
costs, and the abolition of needless for- 
malities. But the philosophical lawyer 
was baffled by the duties and obligations 
of the active judge. No man ever sat in 
that court who was more anxious to reform 
its abuses, and the last disappointment of 
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his life was the production by Lord John 
Russell of the futile Chancery Bill of the 
present session. 

Lord Langdale brought to his office a 
personal dignity not inferior to that which 
it conferred upon himself, for he was a 
man earnestly devoted to truth and jus- 
tice—his whole life was unsullied by the 
suspicion of a job, or of subservience to 
any but the loftiest motives of action. He 
preserved the simplicity of his manners and 
his love of literature in his residence on 
the confines of Richmond Park, where of 
late years he exclusively resided, and in 
the gardens or library he had himself 
formed. 

Scarcely a month before his death the 
late Master of the Rolls took his final 
leave of the court and the bar over which 
he had so ably presided. His last sitting 
was on the 25th of March. After the 
completion of the business on that day, 
Mr. Turner (now a Vice-Chancellor) ad- 
dressed his Lordship in the name of the 
bar, remarking that ‘‘the bar and the 
whole profession were deeply indebted to 
his Lordship for the exertions he had 
made to simplify the process and practice 
of the Court, and to lessen delay. Those 
exertions had already led to many bene- 
ficial consequences, and would lead to 
more.’’ Lord Langdale replied, that “ he 
was sensible of shortcomings. At a cooler 
moment a more rigid scrutiny would be 
made of his judicial character. The re- 
ports would show what he had done and 
what he had not done; and at the same 
time would show how greatly he had been 
assisted by the learning, the industry, and 
the integrity of the bar.”’ 

About a fortnight before his death Lord 
Langdale repaired to Tunbridge Wells to 
recruit his health. His faculties, which 
had remained unimpaired to the last mo- 
ment of his judicial duty, collapsed under 
that repose which came too late. A para- 
lytic stroke followed, and, though hopes 
had at one time been entertained that 
change of scene and complete rest would 
revive his Lordship’s vital powers, ‘‘ the 
silver chord was already loosened, and the 
bowl was broken at the fountain.’’ 

Late in life his Lordship married, on 
the 17th Aug. 1835, the Lady Jane Eli- 
zabeth Harley, eldest daughter of the late 
Earl of Oxford, by whom he leaves one 
daughter, born in 1836; his peerage, 
therefore, becomes extinct. 

The body of Lord Langdale was in- 
terred on the 24th of April in the vault of 
the Temple Church. The funeral arrange- 
ments were conducted in as private a 
manner as possible, at the desire of the 
deceased. The principal mourners were 
the Rev. Henry Bickersteth, Sir Stephen 


Lushington, Sir George Rose, and Sir 
David Dundas ; but a great number of 
members of the bar testified their esteem 
and regret by being present on the solemn 
occasion, 





Lavy Joun TOWNSHEND. 

May 3. At her residence in Brighton, 
in her 89th year, Lady John Townshend, 
widow of the Lord John Townshend, second 
son of the first Marquess Townshend. 

She was the eldest daughter of William 
Poyntz, esq. of Midgham House, Berks, 
by Isabella, daughter and co-heiress of 
Kelland Courtenay, esq. of Powderham 
Castle, co. Devon. She was married to 
Lord John Townshend in 1787, and left 
his widow in 1833, having had issue three 
daughters and two sons. 

After a long and active life spent in the 
faithful discharge of every social and re- 
ligious duty, this highly respected lady 
was carried to the grave amidst the regret 
and affection of her attached and sorrowing 
family. On Thursday the 8th of May 
her remains were interred in the family 
vault in the chancel of All Saints’ church, 
Hertford. The chief mourners w-re her 
elder son, Capt. Townshend, M.P. and 
her three sons-in-law, John Hildyard, esq. 
(her executor), Sir Augustus Clifford, 
Bart. and the Rev. Robert Ridsdale. 
There were also in attendance four of ker 
grandsons, John Villiers Stuart Townshend, 
esq. George John Ridsdale, esq. Capt. Wm. 
Clifford, R.N. and Charles Cavendish Clif- 
ford, esq. Business was suspended by the 
principal tradesmen in the town, who, re- 
membering her worth and amiable qualities 
during many years of her early life, took 
the opportunity of paying this mark of 
respect to her memory. 





Gen. THE Hon. Sir A. Durr, G.C.H. 

March 21. At Percy Cross, Walham 
Green, Middlesex, aged 73, General the 
Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, G.C.H. of 
Delgaty Castle, co. Aberdeen, Colonel of 
the 37th Foot, Lord Lieutenant of Elgin- 
shire, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of Banff- 
shire ; brother and heir presumptive to 
the Earl of Fife. 

He was the second son of Alexander 
third Earl of Fife, by Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Skene, esq. of Skene, co. 
Aberdeen. He entered the army as En- 
sign in the 66th Foot in May 1793, and 
joined that regiment at Gibraltar. Having 
been first promoted to the Lieutenancy 
in Captain Power's independent company 
in Jan. 1794, he was made Captain in the 
88th, and in March following Major in the 
same regiment. He served in Flanders 


until the return of the army in 1795. 
In April 1798 he became Lieut. -Colonel, 











and in that year he went to the East 
Indies ; where he remained until ordered 
to Egypt, in the expedition under Sir 
David Baird. 

In 1806 he went to South America; 
where he commanded the centre column 
in the attack on Buenos Ayres. 

He was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
April 25, 1808; to that of Major-General 
in 1811, and to Lieut.-General in 1821. 
In 1816 he was presented with a sword 
by the officers of the 88th who had served 
under his command. 

He was appointed to the Colonelcy of 
the 37th Foot ir 1831; was nominated a 
Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order in 1833, and was knighted by King 
William IV. in 1834. He attained the 
full rank of General in 1838. In 1848 he 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Elgin. 

He married March 16, 1812, Anne, 
youngest daughter of James Stein, esq. of 
Kilbagie ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue two sons and two 
daughters: 1. James’ Duff, esq. M.P. for 
Banffshire, now heir presumptive to the 
Earldom of Fife, who married in 1846 
Lady Agnes Georgiana Elizabeth Hay, 
second daughter of William-George 17th 
Earl of Erroll, and has issue; 2. George 
Skene Duff, esq. M.P. for the Elgin dis- 
trict of burghs ; 3. Catharine, married in 
1841 to John Lewis Ricardo, esq. M.P. 
for Stoke upon Trent; and 4. Louisa- 
Tollemache, married in 1848 to Richard 
Brooke, esq. eldest son of Sir Richard 
Brooke, of Norton Priory, Bart. 

The body of Sir Alexander Duff was 
conveyed in H. M. steam vessel Light- 
ning to Banff, for interment in the family 
vault. 





Cart. THE Hon. D. A. W. PeLtuam, R.N. 

April 13. In Motcombe-street, Bel- 
grave-square, in his 39th year, the Hon. 
Dudley Anderson Worsley Pelham, Capt. 
R.N. and M.P. for Boston; only brother 
of the Earl of Yarborough. 

Captain Pelham was born on the 20th 
April, 1812, the younger son of Charles 
first Earl of Yarborough, by Henrietta- 
Anne-Maria-Charlotte, second daughter of 
the late Hon. John Bridgeman Simpson, 
and sole heir of her uncle the Right Hon. 
Sir Richard Worsley, Bart. 

He was educated at Eton; and entered 
the Navy on the 4th Aug. 1825. He served 
as midshipman on board the Dartmouth 
42, at the battle of Navarino, Oct. 20, 
1827. He was made Lieutenant, Sept. 
28, 1831; was appointed in Sept. 1832 to 
the Conway 28, in Nov. 1833 to the Blonde 
46, and in Aug. 1835, to the Jupiter 38, 
in which he accompanied Lord Auckland 
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when he went out as Governor-General in 
India. Having been promoted to Com- 
mander Feb. 15, 1836, he served in that 
capacity from Oct. 1837 to April 1840, 
in the Wasp 16, in the Mediterranean. On 
the 26th Oct. 1840, he was made Post 
Captain, and had since remained on half 
ay. 

Captain Pelham was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Isle of Wight in 1837, 
being defeated by Mr. A’Court Holmes by 
628 votes to 560. He was returned for 
Boston in Aug. 1849, on the retirement 
of Sir James Duke, defeating the present 
Alderman Wire by 422 votes to321. He 
was a Liberal in politics ; and the author 
of a pamphlet on the Condition of the La- 
bouring Classes. 

He married Oct. 15, 1839, Madalena, 
second daughter of Sir John Gordon Sin- 
clair, Bart. Capt. R.N. and had issue a 
daughter, born in 1849. 





Srr Epmunp WALLER, Bart. 

Mareh 9. At Brighton, aged 53, Sir 
Edmund Waller, the 4th Bart. (1780) of 
Lisbrian, co. Tipperary. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy in 1830 
on the death of his uncle the Rev. Sir 
Charles Townshend Waller. 

Sir Edmund was twice married ; first.in 
1828, to Selina-Maria, second daughter 
of George Waller, esq. of Priors Park, co. 
Tipperary, by whom he has left issue Sir 
Robert, his heir, born in 1831, and one 
daughter ; and secondly, in 1844, to Re- 
becca, daughter of Arthur Guinness, esq. 
of Beaumont, Dublin. 





Lrevt.-Gen. Sin JoHN MaAc.erop. 

April 3. In Montague-street, Port- 
man-square, Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Macleod, Knt., C.B. and K.C.H. Colonel 
of the 77th Foot. 

Sir John was one of the sons of Donald 
Macleod, of Berneray, co. Inverness, (who 
was grandson of Donald fifth son of Sir 
Roderick Macleod of Macleod,) by a 
daughter of the Rev. D. Macleod, of 
Grishernick ; and was brother to Major- 
Gen. Sir Donald Macleod, K.C.B. of the 
Bengal army, who died in 1843 (see our 
vol. XX. p. 434) and to Major-General 
Charles Macleod, C.B. 

Sir John Macleod entered the army as 
an Ensign in the 78th Highland Regiment 
in 1793, and next year served in Holland 
in the arduous campaign under the Duke 
of York. He was present at the attack 
and capture of Fort St. André, the bom- 
bardment of Nimeguen, and the sortie, 
the attack, and defeat of the army at Beir- 
ren Mansel, Guilder Mansel, and Thuil. 
In 1814, Colonel Macleod served in the 
campaign under Lord Lynedoch, and com- 
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manded the brigade which carried the 
village of Merxem on the 14th of January, 
on which occasion he was severely wounded. 
In 1815 he was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath, and in 1832 he was knighted 
by King William the Fourth. He attained 
the rank of Major-General in 1819, and 
that of Lieut.-General in 1837. In 1840 
he was appointed Colonel of the 77th 
Regiment. 

Str John Macleod married Miss Fin- 
lasu.., daughter of Colonel Finlason. 





Masor-Gen. J. B. Parker, C.B. 

March 25. At Woolwich, Major-Gene- 
ral John Boteler Parker, C.B. for many 
years Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. 

Major-General Parker entered the ser- 
vice as Second Lieutenant on the Ist of 
April, 1802; was promoted to First Lieu- 
tenant, Ist Sept. 1803; Captain, 5th June, 
1808; brevet Major, 2ist Sept. 1813; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, June 18, 1815; Colo- 
nel 10th Jan. 1837; and Major-General, 
9th Nov. 1846. He was employed at Wal- 
cheren, and in the operations previous to 
and at the siege of Flushing. In Feb. 
1812, he embarked for Lisbon, and re- 
mained with the Duke of Wellington’s 
army till the conclusion of the war in 1814. 
He was present at the battle of Vittoria, 
both sieges of St. Sebastian, the battle of 
Orthes, affair at Tarbes, and battle of Tou- 
louse, and lost his left leg at the battle of 
Waterloo. He received the gold medal 
for the battle of Vittoria, and the silver 
medal with three clasps for St. Sebastian, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. 





Rear-Apm. J. T. Nrcotas, C.B. 

Aprill. At Plymouth, in his 64th 
year, Rear-Admiral John Toup Nicolas, 
C.B., K.H., and K.F.M. 

Rear-Admiral Nicolas was the eldest 
son of retired Commander John Harris 
Nicolas, R.N. of East Looe, Cornwall, by 
Margaret, youngest daughter and co-heir 
of John Blake, esq. and granddaughter of 
the Rev. John Keigwin, Vicar of Lan- 
drake, by Prudence, sister and sole heir of 
William Busvargus, esq. of Busvargus; 
which Prudence, by her first husband the 
Rev. John Toup, was mother of that 
eminent Greek scholar, the Rev. Jonathan 
Toup. 

The deceased admiral had four brothers, 
one of whom was the late Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. barrister-at- 
law, the very distinguished historical and 
genealogical author. 

The subject of this memoir was born at 
Withen, near Helston, in Cornwall, on the 
22d Feb. 1788. He entered the navy in 
1797, and was midshipman of the Edgar, 
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Captain Buller, from 1799 to the peace. 
In 1803 he rejoined Capt. Buller in the 
Naiad; and in May 1804, being made 
Lieutenant, was appointed to the Malta. 
He removed to the Queen in 1807, and 
subsequently joined the Canopus until 
1809, when Lord Collingwood gave him 
an acting order to the Redwing 18, from 
which he was subsequently promoted by 
the Admiralty to the Pilot 18, and sailed 
in her from Spithead April 1810, with a 
large convoy of merchant shipping, under 
Capt. Dundas in the Euryalus. Captain 
Nicolas, in the Pilot, did very great service 
on the east and west coasts of Calabria, 
where he captured and destroyed alone 
upwards of 130 of the enemy's vessels. 
On the 17th of June, 1815, he attacked the 
French man-of-war la Legére, mounting 
28 guns, and caused her to run. On this 
occasion Captain Nicolas received post 
rank. On the 4th June, 1815, the Prince 
Regent conferred on him the companion- 
ship of the order of the Bath. On the 
4th of October in the same year his 
Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies con- 
ferred on him the small cross of the Royal 
and Military order of St. Ferdinand and 
Merit; and on the 26th of April, 1816, he 
was raised to the rank of Knight Com- 
mander of the same order. In March and 
April 1816, the Pilot accompanied Lord 
Exmouth to Algiers and Tunis, when all 
the Neapolitan and Sardinian slaves were 
liberated ; and in July she was paid off. 
On the 5th Jan. 1820, Capt. Nicolas 
was appointed to the Egeria 28, and de- 
spatched to Newfoundland, where he re- 
mained until May 1822. He acted there 
for some months as a naval surrogate, and 
received a gratifying testimony of the 
esteem of the inhabitants, who subscribed 
the sum of 4007. towards the conviction 
of a man who published a libel upon him. 
He returned to England in May 1822, 
and in November following commanded a 
small squadron on the Tyne, employed to 
subdue a spirit of insubordination among 
the keelmen. For this service he re- 
ceived the thanks of the corporation and 
merchants of Newcastle, as well as the 
government. The Egeria was put out of 
commission in the early part of 1823. 
After remaining on half-pay for four- 
teen years Capt. Nicolas was appointed to 
the Hercules 74, in Aug. 1837, on the 
Lisbon station, whence he returned. in 
Jan. 1839. In April following he was 
appointed to the Belleisle 72, employed 
on the Mediterranean and Home stations, 
and in Sept. 1841 removed to the Vin- 
dictive 50, in which he was chiefly em- 
ployed on the East India station. On his 


return home he touched at Tahiti, where 
his firmness was called into requigition in 
4Q 
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resistance to the aggressions at that time 
made on the islanders by the French. 

Captain Nicolas was the inventor of 
several highly valuable appliances for the 
service, and gave some useful information 
to the Admiralty on the subject of the 
Mediterranean charts. In carrying out 
the improvements and embellishments of 
his ship he appears to have been utterly 
regardless of his own finances. 

In 1814 he published a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ An Inquiry into the causes which 
have led to our late Naval Disasters.’’ 

The last active appointment held by 
Capt. Nicolas was that of Captain-Super- 
intendent of the Royal William Victualling- 
yard, Plymouth. He arrived at the rank 
of Rear- Admiral on the 30th of December 


In August, 1818, Captain Nicolas mar- 
ried Frances Anna, eldest daughter of 
Nicholas Were, esq. of Landcox, near 
Wellington ; who survives him, with four 
sons and two daughters. 

His funeral took place on the 4th April, 
at the parish church of St. Martin’s by 
Looe, Cornwall. The body was taken 
from Plymouth by a vessel belonging to 
the Royal William Yard, and, the corpse 
being landed upon Looe beach, the gentle- 
men of East and West Looe assembled, 
and acted as bearers through the town, 
the vessels in the harbour had their colours 
at half mast, the shops were closed, and 
every mark of respect that friendship and 
affection could dictate, was paid to the 
memory of one who had lived long among 
them, and who was by many (and of the 
poorer classes in particular) looked up 
to as a father and a friend. Both the 
eldest and the youngest son of the Rear- 
Admiral attended his remains to the grave, 
the latter being little more than nine 
years of age. Amongst those left to 
mourn in the town of Looe for the de- 
ceased, is his mother, now in the 90th 
year of her age, and who still retains that 
peculiar energy of intellect which has dis- 
tinguished more than one of her children. 





Mr. Serseant LupLow. 

March 25. At his residence, Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol, aged 74, Ebenezer 
Ludlow, esq. M.A., Serjeant-at-law, one 
of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy for 
the Bristol District. ; 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was formerly a 
member of Oriel college, Oxford. He 
was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of Gray’s Inn, Nov. 27, 1805; and chose 
the Oxford circuit, of which he afterwards 
became the leader. On the 22d July, 


1819, he was elected Town Clerk of Bris- 
tol, and he performed the onerous duties 
of that office for several years, to the uni- 
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versal satisfaction of the citizens. In 1836, 
after the remodelling of the corporation 
on the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Bill, he was unanimously re-elected, all 
parties wishing to save the compensation 
to which he was entitled, should he be 
deprived of his office. As the measure, 
however, placed the Town Clerk in a some- 
what subordinate position to what he had 
previously held, when he acted as judge, 
and tried the prisoners at the sessions, 
Serjeant Ludlow, on making a represen- 
tation to this effect, was allowed to resign, 
with a retiring pension of 533/. 6s. 8d. as 
compensation for the loss of the offices of 
Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace, being 
one third of the average annual income 
he had enjoyed from them. At the time 
he held the office of Town Clerk he was 
also Auditor to his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort. He was called to the degree 
of Serjeant-at-law in Trinity term 1827. 
On the new Bankruptcy Law passing he 
was made one of the Commissioners, and 
after a short stay in Liverpool he succeeded 
Mr. Commissioner Stevenson in Bristol. 

In the winter of 1840 he was one of the 
Special Commission (with Chief Justice 
Tindal and Mr. Justice Williams) ap- 
pointed for the trial of John Frost and 
the Newport rioters. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was twice a can- 
didate for a seat in parliament—at Cardiff 
in. 1820, and at Bridgnorth in 1826; but 
he was defeated in the former place by the 
powerful local influence of the Marquess 
of Bute, and in the latter by the Whit- 
more family. 

On the resignation by Mr. Bathurst of 
the chair of the Gloucestershire Quarter 
Sessions, Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was elected 
chairman of the county magistrates, in 
April, 1842; and he continued to discharge 
the duties of that office until within two 
years of his death. 

Mr. Serjeant Ludlow was an able and 
experienced advocate, and frequently had 
special retainers to oppose the first lawyers 
of the kingdom on the different circuits. 
As a presiding judge in a criminal court 
there has been no one in our time that 
surpassed him; and the very flattering 
manner in which the whole of the profes- 
sion in Bristol welcomed him when he 
first took his seat in the Bankruptcy 
Court in that city cannot be forgotten. 
As a companion he was a captivating and 
clever talker, and when the old corporation 
was in its prime of feasting and power, he 
was amongst the most entertaining and 
agreeable guests at the civic table, while 
at the same time he was exceedingly mo- 
derate and temperate, though living, as 
one might say, in an atmosphere of don- 
vivants, and succeeding others whose en- 
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joyment of the “ goods the gods’’ and the 
corporation “ provided * was proverbial. 
At the request of the grand jury at the 
recent Gloucester assize, Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd transcribed his remarks on the 
character, abilities, and public services, 
of the late Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. They 
have since been printed, and we feel a 
gratification in transferring them to our 
columns :—‘‘ I should only venture to add 
one word expressive of the gratitude and 
pleasure I feelin meeting for the first time, 
in my judicial office, the magistrates of 
this great county, in which a considerable 
portion of my professional life was spent, 
and in which, I received, through its 
course, that encouraging attention and 
kindness which have essentially aided me 
in obtaining, by the blessing of God, the 
honour of addressing you from this place ; 
if that pleasure were not mingled with 
sadness by the recollection of the recent 
death of an old comrade, a frequent oppo- 
nent, a constant friend—one well known 
to many of you—one whose memory will 
long be cherished in this county—the late 
Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. Every thing around 
us—the courts which have been often 
hushed to stillness by his lucid eloquence, 
and ‘ set in a roar’ by the flashes of his 
wit—the rustic population, whose manners 
he understood so well—whose feelings he 
so vividly interpreted, and in whose wel- 
fare he took so strong an interest—and also 
the gentry among whom he was proud to 
point out the possessors of wealth and 
influence wisely and kindly used, as ex- 
amples to other counties—all suggest the 
thought that rare accomplishments and 
generous affections have lately being veiled 
from this world. When, thirty years ago, 
I joined this circuit, I found hin rising 
to that position which made him for many 
years the favourite representative of the 
feelings, the interests, and the hopes which 
were involved in the legal controversies of 
these courts ; and remember, as if it were 
yesterday, how at once I was struck by his 
great and unaffected knowledge—by his 
homely but idiomatic and pure Saxon 
style—by his original humour, often most 
happily exerted—by his graphic skill in 
depicting country scenes, incidents, and 
manners, and the spirit of enjoyment with 
which he used it, and by his remarkable 
power of investing common things with 
grace, by the lightest touches, and shading 
by nice gradations the adverse circum- 
stances of a case until they harmonised 
with the picture he felt at the moment to 


be just, and desired to present to the ' 


minds he was addressing; but it was not 
till I was brought into conflict with him 
that I fully appreciated powers which, if 
they had been earlier transferred from the 
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locality to which he was strongly attached, 
to the great arena of forensic ambition, 
must have raised him to the highest emi- 
nence in the profession which he adorned. 
I may be forgiven for speaking thus of him 
in this place; because the love of this 
county was one of his ruling affections ; 
he gladly expatiated on its vestiges of old 
times and grew proud in its present great- 
ness: in this county he endured his se- 
verest labours and achieved his happiest 
successes; and when he exchanged the 
excitements of advocacy for the compara- 
tive repose of important office, he rejoiced 
to renew and prolong his association with 
it, by assisting you in the administration 
of its justice in the chair of one of its 
courts of quarter session in this city. To 
the duties of that position he brought his 
fine intelligence, his varied knowledge, 
and his large experience; and as the de- 
sire of obtaining the esteem of the county 
of Gloucester was the strongest motive of 
his active life, so the consciousness of ren- 
dering it good service when the conflict 
of life was past, was one of the comforts 
which, mingling with yet higher consola- 
tions, cheered the evening of his days.’’ 





Grorce DAvuBENEY, Ese. 

March 29. At his residence, near 
Bristol, aged 75, George Daubeney, esq. 

He was the elder and only surviving 
son of George Daubeney, esq. M.P. for 
Bristol (descended from James Daubeney, 
younger brother to Giles Lord Daubeney, 
K.G., constable of the castle of Bristol 
and master of the mint temp. Hen. VII.) 
by Miss Martha Baker ; and was nephew 
to the late Ven. Charles Daubeney, Arche | 
deacon of Sarum. Mr. Daubeney resided 
for many years at Cote, where his style of 
living was entirely without ostentation ; 
but his charities were extensive, and in 
his removal the distressed and needy have 
sustained the loss of their most kind and 
benevolent benefactor, who was ever ready 
to respond to the calls of distress. His 
worth was known and appreciated by his 
friends: beyond that circle (with the ex- 
ception of the immediate participants of 
his liberality) it could be but partially 
known, the modesty of his character often 
veiling the excellences that adorned it. 
He was twice married; first to Mary, 
daughter and heir of D. Matthews, esq. of 
Buscot, Berks ; and secondly to Miss Anne 
Drewett, of Colerne, Wilts. By each 
lady he had two sons. His eldest son, 
George Matthews Daubeney, esq. is a 
barrister at law, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Humphrey Creswick, esq. of 
Hanham Court, co. Glouc. by whom he 
has issue. 
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Rev. J, 8. Resp, D.D. 

April 2. At the residence of Lord 
Mackenzie, near Edinburgh, in his 53d 
year, the Rev. James Seaton Reid, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical and Civil His- 
tory in the University of Glasgow. 

This gentleman was a nephew of the 
late James Seaton, esq. who during a long 
life was well known and highly respected 
as a medical practitioner in the parish of 
St. Margaret, Westminster. 

About twenty years ago, whilst resi- 
dent as minister of the Presbyterian church 
at Carrickfergus, he undertook to compile 
“The History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland,’’ of which the first volume was 
published in 1834, and the second in 1837 
(See a review of this work in our Maga- 
vine for Dec. 1837). The third volume, 
which would have continued the work 
down to the present century, has not been 
printed ; probably in consequence of the 
more pressing engagements of his profes- 
sorial offices. It was in 1837 that he re- 
ceived the appointment of Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Royal Aca- 
demical Institution of Belfast, to which a 
salary of 150/. was assigned by govern- 
ment. In 1841 he was removed by Lord 
Melbourne to Glasgow, where he delivered 
‘his introductory lecture in November. 

In 1848 Dr. Reid superintended an 
edition, in one large octavo volume, of 
Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical 
History, adopting the American transla- 
tion of this work by Dr. Murdock, which 
he much preferred for accuracy to the 
former translation by Maclaine, which the 
publishers would otherwise have followed. 
To this volume Dr. Reid added some sup- 
plementary notes. He also published— 

Seven Letters to the Rev. C. R. Elring- 
ton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin: occasioned 
by his animadversions in his Life of 
Ussher, on certain passages in the History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
1849. 8vo. 

Indirect influence of the Sabbath on the 
general prosperity of nations, and espe- 
cially on their intelligence, trade and 
commerce, social order and _ liberties; 
being the eleventh Essay in the volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Christian Sabbath consi- 
dered in its various aspects. 1850.’’ 8vo. 





Rev. Joun Pye Smiru, D.D. 

Feb. 5. At Guildford, Surrey, in his 
7ith year, the Rev. John Pye Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., and F.R.S., late Principal 
of the Independent College at Homerton. 

Dr. Pye Smith was a native of Sheffield, 
where his father was a bookseller. 

He was engaged during the greater part 
of his life in the labours of tuition, in 
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which he was highly successful, and 
acquired the highest respect from all the 
members of his communion. He was the 
author of several works on the Divinity of 
Christ, the harmony of geology with re- 
vealed religion, and a large number of 
pamphlets and minor productions having 
reference to the vital truths of Christianity. 
His controversial works are distinguished 
by a spirit of Christian candour ; his style 
is lucid and elegant, while his argumen- 
tation is singularly conclusive. To his 
geological researches he owed the honour 
of being elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. We add a list of such of his 
works as have come to our knowledge— 

The Divine Glory displayed by the per- 
mission of Sin: a Sermon. 1803. 

Letter to the Rev. Thomas Belsham, 
on some important subjects of theological 
discussion referred to in his Discourse on 
the Death of Dr. Priestley. 1805. 8vo. 

A Discourse on the Sacrifice of Christ, 
delivered before the Patrons of the Aca- 
demy at Homerton. 8vo. 

Discourse at the separation of the Rev. 
John Bruce to the Pastoral Office at St. 
James’s church, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
1808. 8vo. 

Vindicie Academic, a Letter to Ro- 
bert Winter, D.D., in defence of the Dis- 


senting Academy at Homerton. 1813. 
Sequel to same. 1818. 
A Manual of Latin Grammar. 1814. 


12mo. Synoptic Tables of Latin Gram- 
mar, in three royal sheets. 1814. 

A Sermon on Acts, iii. 21, preached 
May 10, 1820, at the 26th Annual Meet- 
ing of the London Missionary Society. 
1820. 8vo. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Mes- 
siah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818 and 1821. 

Another edition 1839, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Fourth edition 1847. 

On the Principles of Interpretation as 
applied to the Prophesies of Holy Scrip- 
ture: a discourse, with notes. 1829. 8vo. 

An Answer to a printed paper entitled 
“* Manifesto of the Christian Evidence 
Society,’? with Rejoinder to a pamphlet 
by the same author, the Rev. Robert Tay- 
lor, A.B. entitled “ Syntagma of the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion.’’ 1830. 
8vo. 

A Sermon on the death of the Rev. 
Robert Winter, D.D., with an Address at 
the grave by the Rev. John Clayton, jun. 
1833. 8vo. 

The Necessity of a Religion to the well- 
being of a Nation: a Sermon. With an 
Appendix. 1834. 8vo. 

A Sermon on the death of Ebenezer 
Maitland, esq. 1834. 8vo. 

The Church at Philippi. 1835. 18mo. 

The Protestant Dissent further vindi- 
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cated, in a rejoinder to the Rev. Samuel 
Lee, D.D. 1835. 8vo. 

On the Relation between the Holy Scrip- 
tures and some parts of Geological 
Science. 1839. 8vo. Second edition 1840. 
Third edit. 1843. Fourth, 1848. 

Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Jesus Christ, and the Atone- 
ment and Redemption thence accruing ; 
with supplementary Notes and Illustra- 
tions. 3d edit. 1847. 

A Vindication of the Royal Bounty to 
poor Protestant Dissenting Ministers ; 
including two Letters, which have been 
rejected by “ The British Banner.’’ 1849. 
8vo. 

He supplied an “ introductory notice ”’ 
to Hitchcock’s Elementary Geology 1842, 
and a preface to the Rev. S. Palmer’s 
Dissenter’s Catechism, 1844. 

Within the past year Dr. Smith retired 
from the presidency of Homerton College, 
the oldest among dissenting educational 
institutions, partly on account of the ar- 
rangements consequent on the establish- 
ment of New College (see our Magazine 
for July, 1850), but also in considera- 
tion of his declining health. Upon that 
occasion he received the most gratifying 
proofs of the regard in which he was held, 
the sum of 3,000/. having been subscribed 
to provide an annuity for him during the 
remainder of his life. The interest of this 
sum will now endow divinity scholarships, 
bearing his name, in New College, St. 
John’s Wood. 





Josrerpu Witson, Ese. 

March 11. At Highbury-bill, Middle- 
sex, aged 84, Joseph Wilson, esq. of that 
place, Stowlangtoft Hall, Suffolk, and 
Little Massingham, Norfolk, and a magis- 
trate for all those three counties. 

He was the younger son of Thomas 
Wilson, esq. of Highbury-place (a great- 
uncle of the Bishop of Calcutta), by Miss 
Remington, daughter of Mr. Remington, 
the banker. His father was the son of 
Mr. John Wilson, a substantial yeoman 
at Stenson, co. Derby. He settled in 
London as a merchant in 1755, and died 
at Highbury in 1794. ' 

Mr. Joseph Wilson purchased the 
valuable estate of Stowlangtoft, in Suffolk, 
of Sir George Wombwell, Bart. It has 
been for some years the residence of his 
son ; as he preferred continuing at his old 
residence at Highbury Hill, where he was 
an active and useful magistrate. 

Mr. Wilson married, first, Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Robert Maitland, esq. of 
Blue Stile, Greenwich, a West India 
merchant ; and, secondly, Emma, eldest 
dau. of John Wellford, esq. of Blackheath. 
By the former lady he had issue one son, 
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Henry Wilson, esq. a deputy lieutenant 
and magistrate of Suffolk, and M.P. for 
the western division of that county in the 
parliament of 1835 ; and two daughters, 
Mary, married to the Rev. Henry Grace 
Sperling, Rector of Papworth St. Agnes, 
co. Huntingdon, and left his widow in 
1821, with one son; and Frances, married 
to the Rey. Charles David Brereton, 
Rector of Little Massingham, Norfolk, 
and has issue a very numerous family. 

The present Mr. Wilson has married 
twice, first, in 1824, Mary, eldest dau. of 
Ebenezer Fuller Maitland, esq. and se- 
condly, in 1839, Caroline, dau. of the 
Rev. Lord Henry Fitz-Roy. By the 
former lady he has a numerous family. 

The will of Mr. Wilson has been proved 
at 250,000/. personal property. He has 
left to his daughter Mrs. Sperling 50,0007. 
and the mansion at Highbury, with 500/. 
a-year, and to his daughter Mrs. Brereton 
45,000/. ; the residue to his son Henry 
Wilson, esq. the sole executor, to whom is 
also devised the real estate. 





Rosert Haynss, Esa. 

April 18. At Reading, in his 82nd 
year, Robert Haynes, esq. late of Barba- 
dos. 

This gentleman at an early period of 
life filled various offices of trust in his 
native island. During the impending fears 
of a French invasion in 1805, he was 
eminently useful to Lord Seaforth, at that 
time Governor of the Windward Islands, 
by whom, and by the admiral in command, 
he was held in high estimation for the sa- 
gacity and skill which he manifested in 
that emergency. For his military services 
also on occasion of the insurrection of the 
Negroes in 1816, Mr. Haynes received 
the thanks of the Council and Assembly, 
which was followed by the testimonial of 
a sword from the officers of the combined 
corps of the districts of St. George’s and 
St. John’s. Some few years later Mr. 
Haynes was elected to the office of Speaker 
by the unanimous voice of the House of 
Assembly. Distinguished by an energy 
of character which led him to rely on none 
other than himself, by singular aptitude 
for business, untiring industry, loyalty to 
his sovereign, and devoted patriotism, Mr. 
Haynes carried with him to the discharge 
of his public duties the integrity which 
marked his conduct in the private rela- 
tions of life. These qualities obtained for 
him the personal regard of a long series 
of the representatives of the crown in Bar- 
bados, among whom were Lord Seaforth, 
Sir George Beckwith, Sir James Leith, 
Lord Combermere, Sir Henry Ward, and 
Sir James Lyon. On resigning his com- 


mission into the hands of the latter go- 
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vernor, his excellency was pleased to make’ 


the recapitulation of Mr. Haynes’ services 


the subject of a general order, in which’ 


document was set forth the strong sense 
entertained by the governor of those ser- 
vices, together with the unusual privilege 
to Mr. Haynes of retaining in his retire- 
ment the local rank of Lieutenant-General. 
Mr. Haynes leaves three sons : Richard 
Haynes, esq. of Clifton, Gloucestershire ; 
Robert Haynes, esq. of Thimbleby Lodge, 
Northallerton ; and Henry Haynes, esq. 
of Barbados ; with numerous grandsons. 





JoserpH Moors, Esa. 

April19. At his house, Crescent, Bir- 
mingham, aged 85, Joseph Moore, esq. 

Mr. Moore, whose great public services 
to the town of Birmingham, and promotion 
of the science of music in its highest de- 
partment, entitle him to a special notice 
in our Obituary, was born at Shelsley in 
Worcestershire, in 1766, and received his 
education in the city of Worcester. At 
the age of 15 he was articled to a steel 
engraver, to learn the art of die-sinking, 
and a few years after the completion of his 
apprenticeship he entered into partnership 
at Birmingham in the button business, 
then the principal manufacture of that 
place. At an early period he devoted all 
his spare time and attention to the cause 
of charity, in behalf of which his first 
effort was successfully made by the esta- 
blishment, in conjunction with Mr.Thomas 
Hawkes, of a dispensary for the sick poor. 
The energy and ability he manifested in 
this benevolent pursuit led to his acquaint- 
ance and subsequent friendship with the 
distinguished founder of the great Soho 
works, Matthew Boulton, by whom he 
was afterwards introduced to the illus- 
trious James Watt, whose kindness, and 
the benefit of his instructive conversation, 
he always proudly acknowledged. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Boulton, and 
with the promise of his support, Mr. Moore 
undertook the formation of a society for 
the performance of private concerts, Bir- 
mingham then being without anything in 
the form of a musical society. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the aid and in well 
combining the professional and amateur 
performers of the place, and early in the 
year 1799 the first concert was given at 
the Royal Hotel, himself and Mr. Boulton 
acting as stewards. This predilection for 
music, and the knowledge he acquired of 
it, are not accounted for by any of his re- 
lations or oldest friends. The art was not 
cultivated under his paternal roof in his 
youthful days; and it does not appear 
that he éver received the slightest instruc- 
tion in it. In this, as in many other 
matters, he was self-taught, and through 
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the working of a strong will supplied him- 
self with that information which less 
vigorous minds, though assisted by the 
best teachers, often fail in obtaining. Im- 
mediately after the announcement of these 
concerts the committee of the General 
Hospital consulted him on a project for a 
Musical Festival in aid of that institution, 
for which he immediately furnished a plan, 
which was carried into execution in the 
autumn of the same year. There had 
been performances for a similar purpose 
under the management of Mr, Ashley of 
London, who during many years carried 
on the Lent Oratorios at Covent Garden 
Theatre, but the proceeds were inconsider- 
able. The first festival on a really great 
scale, under the gratuitous superintend- 
ence of Mr. Moore, realised 1,470/., and 
year after year the profits regularly in- 
creased, till in 1822 they amounted to the 
vast sum of 5,806/. The success of these 
having tempted many cities and principal 
towns of the kingdom to imitate them, 
and for the same charitable purpose, it 
appeared to Mr. Moore that if Birming- 
ham could not obtain a larger and more 
suitable building than St. Philip's Church 
and the theatre, the fame of its per- 
formances would be eclipsed, and the 
funds of the hospital suffer very seri- 
ously. This consideration, and the cer- 
tainty that the town was on the point of 
receiving a charter of incorporation, in- 
duced Mr. Moore strenuously to recom- 
mend the building of a Town-hall, of 
sufficient magnitude and due proportions 
for musical purposes, as well as for the 
general uses of the place. But he was 
not at first successful in bringing over to 
his views the leading commissioners of 
the town ; the grandeur of the design ex- 
cited their alarm in regard to expense. 
He next endeavoured, through the influ- 
ence of many persons of high rank in the 
neighbourhood, to procure the erection of 
a Parliamentary Church of large dimen- 
sions. In this attempt he also failed, as 
the Commissioners under the Church- 
building act were not empowered to 
carry his proposal into effect. He now 
renewed his application to the town 
commissioners, having first acquainted 
himself with every particular relating to 
the largest rooms in Europe,-and in pur- 
suit of this information had made a journey 
to Amsterdam, when travelling was not 
so expeditious and cheap as at present, 
in order to acquaint himself with all the 
particulars concerning the great room in 
that city. To the commissioners and a 
portion of the hospital committee, he 
submitted the result of his inquiries, 
together with a plan which combined all 
that is required. in such a building for 
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musical and municipal purposes. At their 
desire a memorial was drawn up, recom- 
mending the approval of the plan, and 
signed by 1,100 of the chief inhabitants 
of the place: whereupon a meeting of the 
rate-payers were summoned, and Mr. 
Moore’s proposal was almost unanimously 
adopted. Out of sixty designs sent in, 
that by Messrs. Hanson and Welch, 
which took for its model the temple of 
Jupiter Stator at Rome, was selected. 

The question of the building having now 
been decided, the next step was to provide 
an organ commensurate in all respects to 
the size of the Hall, and at least equal to 
the finest in Europe. With this view Mr. 
Moore proceeded again to Holland, to in- 
spect the famous instrument at Haarlem. 
He afterwards, by the advice of, and ac- 
companied by, the Chevalier Neukomm, 
went to Hamburgh, and there heard and 
examined the most celebrated organs, some 
of the stops of which have been copied by 
the builder of the grand Birmingham organ. 
In order to find means for defraying the 
cost of so stupendous an instrument, the 
zealous and indefatigable projector suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from King William, 
Queen Adelaide, and other members of 
the royal family, as well as many of the 
nobility and gentry whom he interested in 
the subject, a very considerable sum to- 
wards the expense of its building, esti- 
mated at 2,000/. Since its first erection, 
however, it has been so much augmented 
in dimensions and power, and so many 
improvements have been made to it by its 
ingenious constructor (Hill), that it has 
no rival—York, perhaps, excepted—in the 
world, and is now valued at 5,500/. It is 
the sole property of the General Hospital. 
His next visit was to Berlin, for the pur- 
pose of inviting Felix Mendelssohn to 
compose an oratorio for the next ensuing 
Festival, a request with which that highly- 
gifted musician complied; St. PauL was 
speedily written and performed under the 
ecomposer’s personal direction in 1837. 
The success of this work, which was re- 
peated at the two subsequent Festivals 
with unabated effect, encouraged Mr. 
Moore and the Birmingham Committee to 
engage the services of the composer for 
the Festival of 1846, when his second ora- 
torio, Er1sAnH—one of those emanations 
of genius that rarely appear, and may be 
ascribed to something little less than in- 
spiration—was produced for the first time 
in this country, in a perfect state, and with 
the advantage, quite indispensable in so 
remarkable a case, of the author as con- 
ductor. 

The net profits arising from the Musical 
Festivals at Birmingham, from the period 
when Mr, Moore first undertook their 
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management up to the year 1849 inclusive, 
by means of which the General Hospital 
has been mainly supported, amount to the 
prodigious sum of 51,756/.; and very 
early in his career, some of the friends of 
that charity voted him a handsome piece 
of plate, on which is engraved an acknow- 
ledgment of services whereby the ‘‘ Festi- 
vals had been raised from small beginnings 
to unrivalled grandeur and celebrity.’’ 

Mr. Moore possessed a strong, well- 
informed mind. His knowledge on all 
mechanical subjects was great, and on 
political economy, as well as rural affairs, 
considerable. In worldly transactions his 
exactness and integrity were prominent 
features: in private life his character was 
marked by feelings of universal benevo- 
lence, and, flowing from these, his manners 
were conciliatory and agreeable. His loss 
will long be felt by the most important 
charitable institution in the county, and 
is deeply deplored by the small remnant 
of a large number of attached friends who 
survive him. 

His funeral was attended by the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Dr. Garbett, the rural dean, 
several clergymen, together with many of 
the most distinguished inhabitants of Bir- 
mingham and its vicivity: solemn music 
was performed at the Town Hall, and a 
subscription was speedily opened for the 
purpose of erecting a memorial of the 
esteem and regard entertained for him by 
the inhabitants of a place which justly 
boasts so much individual intelligence, and 
stands so high in the scale of national— 
indeed European—importance. 





Epwarp Rusuron, Esa. 

April 4. At Liverpool, in his 57th 
year, Edward Rushton, esq. barrister-at- 
law, stipendiary magistrate in that town. 

‘* The name of Rushton (says the Liver- 
pool Mercury) is historic in the town of 
Liverpool, and has ever been associated 
with all that is elevating in its tendencies, 
noble in its aims, and liberal in its action.’’ 
The father of this gentleman, who bore 
the same names, was a conspicuous an- 
tagonist of Cobbett, to whose readers his 
name was familiar as the ‘‘ orator Rush- 
ton,’’ and ‘ roaring Rushton,’’ against 
whom and whose speeches many num- 
bers of the Register were directed. 

The gentleman whose death we now re- 
cord was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, Nov. 18, 1831; and practised 
with considerable success before parlia- 
mentary committees. He was employed 
as one of the Municipal Corporation Com- 
missioners; and subsequently appointed 
stipendiary magistrate of Liverpool on the 
16th of May, 1839. He discharged his 
onerous, delicate, and difficult duties with 
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such firmness and impartiality as to se- 
cure the approbation and confidence of 
his brother justices and the general body 
of the people, as well as to call forth the 
unqualified commendation of the judges 
of the iand. 

As he has left his widow and daughter 
in straitened circumstances, a public sub- 
scription is now raising for their future 
maintenance, which already amounts to 
more than 8,000/. 





RicHarp Newcoms, Esa. 

March 26. At Stamford, aged 67, 

Richard Newcomb, esq. proprietor of the 
Stamford Mercury. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Newcomb, who commenced the printing 
business at Uppingham, in 1781 and 1782, 
whence he removed in two years, and be- 
came connected with the Mercury (origin- 
ally established in 1695). At Stamford 
he married Mrs. Knott, a widow, at that 
time keeping a bookseller’s shop, which 
business he carried on jointly with the 
newspaper for several years. The business 
of the paper increasing, he disposed of 
the bookselling department to Mr. Rooe, 
who still survives, retired from business. 

Mr. Richard Newcomb, the elder, was 
an alderman of Stamford, and died May 
21, 1838, aged 73. He had three sons and 
one daughter, who, except the subject of 
this memoir, died at middle age. His 
eldest son, at the age of fourteen, was sent 
from home to acquire the mechanical part 
of the business under the late Mr. Gedge, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s ; and on completing 
the term of his apprenticeship, he obtained 
a situation as reporter to the Globe news- 
paper, whence, after a short experience in 
the metropolis, he was received by his 
father at Stamford as joint proprietor of 
the Mercury, which up to the death of 
Mr. Newcomb, sen. was conducted under 
the firm of Newcomb and Son. 

From the commencement of the part- 
nership the elder gentleman left the entire 
management of the business to his son, 
under whose care the prosperity of the 
paper yearly increased. About the year 
1818 the number of copies printed weekly 
was 3,000, and a gradual increase took 
place until 1824, when it exceeded 4,000, 
and shortly afterwards it was printed by 
steam-power. About 1830 the number 
had risen nearly to 5,000; and, on the 
Reform Act being passed, a further in- 
crease took place. On the repeal of the 
fourpenny stamp duty the Stamford Mer- 
cury added one-half to its circulation in a 
few weeks, by reaching nearly 8,000. 
Since that time increase of number and 
enlargement of size have gone on until the 
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present time, when its number nearly ap- 
proaches 12,000 copies. 

Mr. Newcomb, lately deceased, was 
originally of the Tory school. Yet the 
politics of the paper were never very pro- 
minently brought forward. But when the 
Whigs took office in 1830, he became con- 
vinced that the time was come when Re- 
form was not only necessary, but certain. 
Henceforward, therefore, he became a con- 
sistent Liberal. The independence of the 
borough of Stamford was an object of the 
greatest interest with him, and he made 
great personal exertions in favour of Mr. 
Tennyson and Mr. Rolt, at the several con- 
tests since 1830. After the Municipal Act 
had passed, Mr. Newcomb acquired con- 
siderable influence in the Town Council, 
and shortly after became Mayor of the 
borough and Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. Newcomb was a man of uniform 
integrity. His powerful talents, his un- 
usual fund of information on the general 
topics of the day, his suavity of manners, 
and generous hospitality, rendered his 
society agreeable and instructive. He 
exerted his influence to protect the lowly 
against oppression, come from what quar- 
ter it might. For many years he had en- 
tertained ideas adverse to the continuance 
of that cruel sport called Bull Runninge 
at Stamford; and, although the populace 
were in favour of the sport, when the time 
came he hesitated not toexert his influence 
with the Town Council, and the govern- 
ment put it down. He was unremitting 
in his endeavours in this cause of humanity 
until he had accomplished his object ; 
and the noted 13th November ceased to 
be a day of riot and disorder dangerous 
to the peace of the borough of Stamford, 
and exhibiting the barbarity of its in- 
habitants. 

In 1825, Mr. Newcomb married the 
widow of William Blore, esq. paper-maker. 
His decease occurred suddenly at the period 
of retiring to rest ; he was discovered the 
next morning partly undressed, and is 
supposed to have died from a disease of 
the heart. 

On Monday the 31st March his mortal 
remains were removed to a vault which 
had been built expressly for their recep- 
tion in the churchyard of Stibbington, 
about seven miles from Stamford. The 
procession consisted of six mourning 
coaches, deceased’s private carriage, and 
the workmen at the “ Mercury ’”’ office. 
In addition to his newspaper and other 
property in Stamford, Mr. Newcomb 
possessed extensive paper-mills at Wans- 
ford. His household and landed property 
was also considerable ; a new street from 
St. Mary’s to High Street was to have 
been immediately commenced, and other 
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judicious arrangements were meditated. 
The inheritor of this large fortune is his 
nephew, Mr. Robert Newcomb, surgeon, 
of Stamford. to whom, with the excep- 
tion of a few legacies and annuities, the 
whole descends. 





Mr. Martuew THompson. 

Jan. 19. At Durham, aged 60, Mr. 
Matthew Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson’s father was a native of 
Kimmerston, in the parish of Ford, in 
Northumberland, and, settling in Durham 
in his youth, was for many years the 
principal cabinet maker and upholsterer 
in the city and county. He was also an 
auctioneer and appraiser, and in the latter 
capacity he was in the habit of putting a 
value upon a library of books by measur- 
ing with his rule the space which they 
occupied on the shelves. He was a plain, 
hardworking, honest man, and died up- 
wards of thirty years ago, leaving a good 
name and somewhat of wealth behind him. 
Upon his death his son William became 
the cabinet maker, and upon Matthew 
devolved the upholstery. The two trades, 
however, became afterwards once more 
united under Matthew, who a year or two 
ago was compelled by bad health to retire 
altogether from business. Mr. Thomp- 
son was universally respected. In mat- 
ters of trade he was upright and liberal, 
and in private life his demeanour was 
most unobtrusiveandexemplary. Although 
long one of the principal tradesmen of 
Durham, he had the good sense to hold 
himself perfectly free from civic offices 
and their concomitant feuds and heart- 
burnings. In private life his enjoyments 
were numerous and rational. He was a 
Mason of research and learning, well read 
in the mystic lore of the craft; he was 
moreover a herald of no mean attainments, 
and he was an antiquary in whom Hearne 
would have delighted. In the lodge he 
will be long remembered as the most re- 
gular of its attendants, mixing historical 
anecdotes with masonic learning, and 
tracing up the neophyte step by step to 
the highest sublimities of the mystic tem- 
ple. He knew every stone of which the 
Grand Arch was constructed, and he 
for many a year marshalled every proces- 
sion, and regulated the proceedings at 
every foundation stone in the North. As 
a herald he was well acquainted with 
every Northern bearing of ancient or mo- 
dern times. When a scroll was to be illu- 
minated to accompany a donation of plate, 
or for any other purpose, Matthew was 
the man. When a king or a bishop died 
Matthew prepared the hatchment and fes- 
tooned the cathedral in sable drapery. 
He marshalled the funeral of many a 
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country squire with the skill of Garter 
himself, emblazoning with his own hand 
the escucheon in honour of the dead. At 
the time of his death he was engaged in 
colouring, after the originals, the embel- 
lishments in sundry large-paper copies of 
Raine’s ‘‘ Saint Cuthbert,’’ and in this 
particular department he had few equals. 
His fac-similes of ancient manuscripts, 
many of which may be found in the pub- 
lications of the Surtees Society, were ac- 
curate to perfection. As an antiquary he 
belonged to that humble but most useful 
class of men who patiently collect and 
record the events and changes of their day, 
which become valuable in process of time 
to men engaged in higher things; but 
which, were it not for such painful chro- 
niclers, would soon be forgotten. The 
first perhaps of this class of men in Dur- 
ham was Jacob Bee,* who in his diary has 
given immortality to many a local event 
of interest, and to many a singular anec- 
dote of individual character. Of this 
diary Mr. Surtees made great use in his 
History. The book descended to Thomas 
Woodness,t the next of our local antiqua- 
ries in point of time, who was a woollen- 
draper upon a small scale, and had been 
in his boyhood a king’s scholar in the 
grammar school, when the Rev. Thomas 
Randall ¢ was one of its masters. Ran- 
dall was at that time engaged in making 
those elaborate topographical compila- 
tions which afterwards descended by his 
will to George Allan, esq. of Grange, and 
led eventually to Hutchinson’s History of 
Durham, of which they constituted the 
very foundation. These collections are 
now, by purchase, in the library of the 
dean and chapter. Randall probably saw 
in Woodness the rising germs of an anti- 
quary. At all events he lent to the boy a 
copy of Sanderson’s edition of Davies’s 
Rites and Monuments of Durham Abbey, 
and it was Woodness’s custom to spend 
his leisure hours in reading the book 
under the clock in the cathedral. The 
master would now and then go into the 





* Bee was born in 1636, and died in 
1711, being then an out-peusioner of 
Sherburn Hospital. He was a skinner 
and glover by trade. Several curious ex- 
tracts from his diary were printed by Sir 
C. Sharp, under the title of ‘‘ Jacob Bee, 
his Booke.’’ 

+ See some amusing anecdotes of Wood- 
ness at p. 27 in Mr. Taylor’s Memoir of 
Mr. Surtees, prefixed to the 4th volume 
of his History, and now in the press, in 
an octavo size, with additions, under the 
auspices of the Surtees Society. 

t See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. viii. p. 287. 
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church and cheer the scholar, and take 
him from monument to- monument, and 
from shrine to shrine, gradually initiating 
him in his own favourite pursuit. Poor 
Woodness, reduced to poverty in his lat- 
ter years by the failure of a bank, when 
strength was beginning to fail him, found 
a comfortable home in Sherburn Hospital, 
which had also been the support of Jacob 
Bee in his declining years ; and upon his 
death his various collections, chiefly rela- 
tive to the history of his native city, fell 
into the hands of Mr. Surtees, who has 
made considerable use of them in his 4th 
volume. For many a year, however, be- 
fore his removal from Durham, he had 
fostered with especial care the youthful 
tastes of Matthew Thompson, upon whom, 
as he knew, his mantle would descend; 
and many an hour of sweet converse upon 
bygone times did they hold together. 
Each contributed his share to the enjoy- 
ment. Woodness had not forgotten his 
Latin. He could translate a monumental 
inscription or a charter, but he could not 
handle a pencil. Matthew knew not 
Latin, but he could draw with fidelity. The 
cathedral and castle, with their associa- 
tions, were an inexhaustible theme. The 
city and its companies, and trades, and 
banners, its walls and gates, and the his- 
tory of its elections, were perfectly known 
to the two. Mr. Thompson’s skill in 
drawing has been alluded to. Many a 
relic of olden time which has now disap- 
peared has he perpetuated upon paper. 
To give one single instance. During the 
progress of the alterations at Brancepeth, 
about thirty years ago, a groined ceiling 
was discovered, rich with the arms and 
badges of Neville. Matthew, upon the 
spot in a moment, as if by instinct, ar- 
rested the fading colours before they be- 
came annihilated by the admission of light 
and air, and his drawing remains in me- 
moriam among the collections of the late 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp, now happily, by the 
liberality of the Bishop of Durham, depo- 
sited in the library of the dean and chap- 
ter. The woodcuts in Sharp’s “ History of 
the Rebellion in 1569’’ are many of them 
from drawings by Mr. Thompson’s faith- 
ful pencil. At Raby, where he had been 
for many years professionally employed 
from time to time, he was perfectly at 
home. There was in the ‘ old-fac’d 
walls ’’ of that majestic fabric, 


** no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage,”’ 


with the date of which he was not ac- 
quainted ; but Durham was his field, and 
the cathedral in particular had been his 
study and delight for many a year. In 
the fitting-up of the castle for university 
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purposes he had much to do. He ar- 
ranged the armour in the hall, he embla- 
zoned the splendid old chimney-piece in 
the senate-room, restoring to the armorial 
bearings their proper colours, which time 
had obliterated ; and so completely was he 
at home in matters of taste that, as report 
goes, he was the person who suggested 
the purple of the Palatinate for the lining 
of the master’s hood, making it differ 
from those of Oxford and Cambridge by 
a most appropriate distinction. Whenever, 
in his declining health, his strength per- 
mitted him to leave his house, it was to 
the cathedral or the castle that he di- 
rected his steps to revive the recollections 
of his boyhood, and to dwell with a melan- 
choly pleasure upon bygone days. 

The remains of this most useful and 
peaceful man were interred in the church- 
yard of St. Oswald’s, in Durham, near 
those of some of his children, who died in 
their youth. He has left a widow and a 
son behind him. 





W. H. Maxwe.t. 

Dec. 29. At Musselburgh, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 56, William Hamilton Max- 
well, the Irish novelist. 

This dashing and popular writer was a 
native of Ireland, the only son of a mer- 
chant at Newry, by the daughter of Wil- 
liam Hamilton, esq. a gentleman of old 
family and good fortune. He was edu- 
cated by Dr. Henderson, an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and entered Trinity college, 
Dublin, before he was fifteen. His pre- 
dilection was for a military life, but this 
was opposed by his family, who wished 
him to declare for the church or the bar. 
Under this uncertainty, several years were 
passed in idleness, during which, hunting, 
shooting, military history, poetry, and ro- 
mance, served to lighten his hours, and 
to prepare him for his future career of 
authorship. 

At length he took deacon’s orders; and 
shortly after his maternal aunt, to whose 
wishes he had conformed, and whose for- 
tune he expected, died leaving a will infor- 
mally executed, and consequently unpro- 
ductive to him. He had previously anti- 
cipated the greater part of his mother’s 
property, by confirming for ready money 
the demises which had been granted by his 
father as tenant for life. 

Under this disappointment he deter- 
mined to accompany a friend to South 
America, who undertook to procure a 
military commission for him there. Whe- 
ther he actually went this voyage or not 
we are ancertain ; but, in either case, he 
was again disappointed in his views by his 
friend’s death. 

However, he shortly after mended his 
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fortunes for a time by marrying a lady 
of good family ; and in 1820 he was col- 
lated by the Archbishop of Armagh to 
the prebend and rectory of Ballagh, a wild 
place in Connaught, destitute of any con- 
gregation or cure of souls; though it 
afforded what he was admirably capable 
of dealing with—plenty of game. 

Mr. Maxwell’s first attempt at author- 
ship was whilst residing in a retired shoot- 
ing-lodge in Ballycroy. Here he wrote 
‘*O’Hara,’’ which was not very success- 
ful: but his next undertaking, the “ Stories 
of Waterloo,’’ were purchased by Mr. Col- 
burn for 1007. and a second and third 
volume were afterwards added, and paid for 
at the same rate. 

His next work was ‘‘ Wild Sports of 
the West,’’ which was also very success- 
ful ; and he had now established his repu- 
tation as an agreeable and ready narrator 
both of sporting and military anecdotes. 

Turning to fiction (from which, as may 
be imagined, his previous productions had 
not been entirely free,) he wrote a popular 
novel named ‘‘ Captain Blake; or, My 
Life ;’’ which was followed by ‘‘ The Dark 
Lady of Doona,” and ‘‘ The Fortunes of 
Hector O’Halloran and his man Mark 
Antony O'Toole’. In 1839 he wrote 
‘‘The Bivouac,’’ and ‘“‘ The Victories of 
the British Armies: with Anecdotes Illus- 
trative of Modern Warfare,’’ 8vo. (another 
edition, 1847). About the same time he 
compiled ‘‘ The Field Book,’’ a sort of 
sporting encyclopedia ; and he undertook 
a “ Life of Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington,” which was finished in three 
volumes octavo, 1841. - Some of his other 
numerous productions were as follow :— 

The Naval and Military Almanack, 
1840, @vo. 

Rambling Recollections of a Soldier 
of Fortune, 1842,12mo. 2d edit. 1848, 

Wanderings in the Highlands and 
Islands, with Sketches taken on the Scotish 
Border. 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hints to a Soldier on Service, 1845. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Peninsular Sketches, by Actors on the 
Scene. Edited by W. H. Maxwell, 1845. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

History of the Rebellion in Ireland in 
the year 1798, with Memoirs of the Union, 
and of Emmett’s Insurrection in 1803. 
1845, 8vo. 

Captain O’Sullivan; or, Adventures, 
civil, military, and matrimonial, of a Gen- 
tleman on Half-pay. 1846. 3 vols. 

Hill-side and Border Sketches. With 
Legends of the Cheviots and the Lam- 
mermuir, 1847. 2 vols. 

Brian O’Linn; or, Luck is Every- 
thing. 1848. 12mo. 

The Irish Movements : their rise, pro- 
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gress, and termination ; with afew broad 
hints to Patriots and Pikemen. 1848. 8vo. 

Besides these books, he was a frequent 
contributor to Bentley’s Miscellany and 
to the Dublin University Magazine ; but, 
notwithstanding his popularity and suc- 
cess, he never learned the art of making 
a provision for the future, and, after the 
failure of his health, and the consequent 
exhaustion of his animal spirits, he passed 
his latter days in much misery and dis- 
tress. Hisportrait, by C. Grey, R. H. A.,was 
published in the Dublin University-Ma- 
gazine for Aug. 1841, accompanied by a 
very enthusiastic sketch of his talents 
both as a writer and a companion; and it 
is also prefixed to the second edition of 
his ‘* Rambling Recollections.’’ 





Mr. Parry. 

April 8. In Great Russell-st. Blooms- 
bury, aged 75, Mr. John Parry (Bardd 
Alaw). 

Mr. Parry was born at Denbigh, Feb. 18, 
1776, and at an early age evinced talent 
for music. In 1793 he joined the Den- 
bigh Militia, and received instructions 
from the German master of the band, 
whom he succeeded in that post in 1797, 
and held it for ten years, making himself 
well acquainted with every wind instru- 
ment, besides the harp, piano, and sing- 
ing; the clarionet, however, being his 
favourite instrument for concerts. In 
1805, for Mr. T. Dibdin’s benefit, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, he performed on 
three flageolets, ingeniously arranged on 
a stand. In 1807 he took up his resi- 
dence in London, and from that period 
took an active part in musical societies 
and charities, until he was attacked with 
paralysis about two years since. 

His compositions and arrangements for 
various instruments are innumerable. He 
was the editor of the Welsh Harper, and 
the Welsh Melodies. He adapted the 
music of ‘* Ivanhoe,’’ at Covent Gar- 
den; wrote the music for Dibdin’s Har- 
lequin Hoax, at the Lyceum ; and Obe- 
ron’s Oath, at Drury Lane. The farce of 
‘‘ High Notions’? was by him; as also, 
‘¢ Two Wives; or, a Hint to Husbands,’’ 
‘« Helpless Friends,’’ and “ Fair Cheat- 
ing.’’ For several years he composed the 
songs for Vauxhall Gardens.. One of his 
most popular compositions was the fa- 
vourite song of ‘‘ Jeuny Jones.’”’ Mr. 
Parry was the conductor of many of the 
Eisteddfods in Wales; and in 1821, ata 
Gorsedd, or assemblage of bards, the title 
of Bardd Alaw was conferred on him. If 
not a very profound musician, Mr. Parry 
was an excellent melodist, and many of 
his ballads will survive him. He was 
mouch esteemed in all circles, from royalty 
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downwards ; a more kindhearted, unaf- 
fected man never existed, and he was 
always foremost in the rank to assist his 
professional brethren. He was for many 
years the honorary treasurer of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and honorary secre- 
tary of the Melodist Club. He has left 
a widow and one son—the well-known 
popular vocalist John Parry. 





Mr. Joun DICKENs. 

March 31. In Keppel-street, Russell- 
square, aged 65, Mr. John Dickens. 

In his earlier years Mr. Dickens held 
an office in the Navy-pay Department, at 
Chatham Dockyard, and up to the period 
of his decease he was in the enjoyment of a 
pension from government. ‘Towards the 
period of middle life he joined ‘‘ the press,’’ 
and had ever since been known as one of 
its most efficient, and at the same time 
one of its most respected, members. 

For some time he was connected with 
the Mirror of Parliament, when edited by 
a relative of his own. He afterwards re- 
tired to Alphington, near Exeter, from 
whence he returned to town to take part 
in the establishment of the Daily News. 
He was possessed of great energy of 
character, thorough business habits, and 
a perfect savoir faire in the practical 
management of an important department 
in London journalism. To these qualities 
were added a naturally generous disposi- 
tion and a kind heart. He was the father 
of the celebrated novelist, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, and of Mr. W. L. Dickens, of 
Norton, the resident engineer of the Mal- 
ton and Driffield Railway. 

His body was interred on the 5th of 
April in the Highgate Cemetery. 





Mr. J. B. Leynanp. 

Jan. 26. At Halifax, in his 40th year, 
Mr. Joseph Bentley Leyland, sculptor. 

The subject of this memoir was born at 
Halifax, on the 3lst of March, 1811, and 
was the second son of the late Mr. Robert 
Leyland, of that place, a naturalist of con- 
siderable acquirements. When about the 
age of sixteen, the future sculptor began 
to disclose the true inclination of his 
genius. He carelessly took up a lump of 
wet clay, and modelled with his fingers 
the care-worn head of a veteran soldier ; 
the sorrowful expression of this head, and 
the truthfulness of the conception, en- 
couraged him to venture with boldness on 
the new domain of art which lay before 
him. There was, at that time, a gentleman 
living in Halifax—Christopher Rawson, 
esq. of Hope Hall—whose name, coupled 
with his numerous acts of benevolence, 
willlong be rememb 3 He possessed 
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a collection of antique marbles, which had 
been brought from Greece by one of his 
own family; these the young artist re- 
ceived ready permission to study, and to 
copy for his improvement. From the 
servile copying of such sculptures he was 
led to aim at the production of some work 
that might possess the merit of originality ; 
this was a greyhound, modelled from na- 
ture, which was sent to the exhibition held 
in Manchester, and a colossal statue of 
‘* Spartacus’ followed on the next oc- 
casion. Through the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Illidge, the well-known portrait- 
painter, the young sculptor prepared to 
try his fortune in the metropolis. In the 
autumn of 1834, Leyland forwarded to 
London the production on which he hoped 
to found a metropolitan reputation—a 
colossal head of Satan ; this was accom- 
panied by other works, and the sculptor 
prepared to follow them. Arriving there, 
he took up his residence at the house of 
an engraver, in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis. Aided by the advantages which 
London presented in the Elgin marbles of 
the British Museum and the galleries of 
the Royal Academy, Leyland rapidly ad- 
vanced in his studies. About this time 
he was made known by his friend Illidge 
to the late Mr. Stothard, R.A., to whose 
friendship he was indebted for introduc- 
tion to Sir Francis Chantrey. Under 
the valuable instructions of the late Mr. 
R. B. Haydon, Leyland pursued the study 
of anatomy, and perfected his natural per- 
ception of the grand and beautiful in art. 
His great production was a statue of 
‘* Kilmeny,’’? an exquisite work, which 
represents the sinless maiden in Hogg’s 
beautiful poem, The Queen’s Wake, lis- 
tening to Elfin music in fairy land ; it was 
purchased by the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Halifax. While in London 
he executed one of his finest works, a life- 
size female figure grasping a cinerary urn, 
which now forms the monument of ‘* Mr. 
John Rawson and Nelly his Wife,’’ in 
Trinity Church, Halifax. 

A group of ‘* Two Warriors’? was 
modelled by Leyland and sent to the Man- 
chester Exhibition, where it attracted the 
notice of the late Lord Ribblesdale, who 
became its owner; but, from some mis- 
chance, it was broken to pieces on its way 
from the Exhibition to his lordship’s seat 
in Yorkshire. Ore of Leyland’s latest 
works was a fine recumbent statue of the 
late Dr. Beckwith of York. A colossal 
figure of an “ Anglo-Saxon Chief,” is now 
casting in metal at Halifax, and it is hoped 
will ere long be placed in some public 
situation in his native town.—Art-Journal. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 18. At Staveley, Derbyshire, aged 
26, the Rev. Thomas Lawton Braith- 
waite, B.A. 

Feb. 21. The Rev. John Dawson, M.A. 
Vicar of Easky, co. Sligo. 

Feb. 24. At Dolau Ayron, near Llan- 
geitho, the Rev. Timothy Evans, Curate of 
Llandewi Brevi and Llanbadarn Odwynne, 
and Perp. Curate of Garthelly, Cardigan. 

Feb. 27. At Cilcain, Flintshire, aged 
49, the Rev. Thomas Evans, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was collated in 1841 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Lately. The Rev. John Henry Bright, 
Perp. Curate of Adbaston, Staffordshire, 
to which cure he was presented by the 
Dean of Lichfield (1841). He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, 
M.A. 1828. 

The Rev. S. S. Healy, M.A. Vicar of 
Drummaul, co. Antrim. 

The Rev. Edmund Herring, Rector of 
Rochford, near Tenbury (1845). 

At his glebe, the Rev. William Kellett, 
Rector of Moynalty, co. Meath. 

March 4, The Rev. Charles Atkinson, 
LL.D. for 33 years Rector of Creggan, 
co. Armagh. 

At Dublin, the Rev. Anthony Sillery, 
Chaplain of Dr. Steevens’ Hospital. 

March 13. At Wimblington, Isle of 
Ely, aged 28, the Rev. Henry Liewelyn 
Roberts, B.A. of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford, Assistant Curate of March. 

March 15. At Madeira, aged 26, the 
Rev. George Thomas Miller, B.A. second 
son of Dr. Miller, of Exeter. He was of 
Wore. coll. Oxford, and late Curate of 
Broadclyst, Devon. 

March 16. At Watton, Bucks, the Rev. 
Valentine Ellis, Rector of that place and 
of Barnardiston, Suffolk. He was of Sid- 
ney Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1797, M.A. 1811. He was instituted to 
Barnardiston, which was in his own pa- 
tronage, in 1801, and to Watton, also in 
his own patronage, in 1822. 

March 25. At Woodton rectory, Nor- 
folk, aged 24, the Rev. Thomas Packer, 
Assistant Curate of Gunthorpe and Bale ; 
son of the Rev. H. W. Packer, Rector of 
Woodton. He was of St. Catharine’s 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1849. 

March 26. At Castle Blakeney, co. 
Galway, the Rev. Charles Milley Doyle, 
B.A. Rector of that parish. He was the 
elder son of the late Rev. Nicholas Milley 
Doyle, and brother to Sir John Milley 
Doyle, sometime M.P. for co. Carlow. 

March 28. At St. Breock, Cornwall, 
the Rev. William Molesworth, Rector of 
that parish ; uncle to Sir William Moles- 
worth, Bart. He was the youngest son 
of Sir William Molesworth the sixth Bart. 
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by Caroline-Treby, daughter of Paul 
Henry Ourry, esq. Commissioner of the 
Navy Office. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817; 
was presented to St. Breock and Bea- 
worthy in 1816, and to St. Ervan 1817. 
He married Feb. 10, 1829, Susanna, 
daughter of the late James Buller, esq. 
of Downes, co. Devon. 

March 29. The Rev. Francis Faithfull 
Babington Peile, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Benjamin Peile, late of Hatfield, 
Herts. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1848. 

March 30. At Dublin, the Rev. George 
Brabazon, Rector of Painstown, co. 
Meath, and for 47 years Registrar of the 
diocese, formerly a scholar of Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Aged 35, the Rev. Theodore Coleridge, 
Rector of Allhallows, Goldsmith-street, 
Exeter (1843), and Chaplain of Exeter 
Workhouse. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford. 

At his residence, St. James’s Ceme- 
tery, Liverpool, aged 56, the Rev. Prince 
Crawford. 

April 2. At Fiskerton, near Lincoln, 
aged 50, the Rev. Thomas Sandon, Perp. 
Curate of Barlings (1844) and of Greet- 
well (1838), Lincolnshire. He was of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1837, 
M.A. 1840. 

April 3. At Briercliffe, Lanc. aged 40, 
the Rev. John M‘Lindon, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of that place (1842). 

April 4. At Torquay, aged 27, the 
Rev. Matthew Clark, LL.B. Magd. coll. 
Cambridge; sixth son of Captain Clark, 
Moulton, Linc. and Fairlee Villa, Whip- 
pinghan, Isle of Wight. 

April 6. At his glebe, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bourne, M.A. Rector of Rathcor- 
mack, co. Cork. 

April 8, At Norwich, aged 33, the 
Rev. Charles James Fisher ; eldest son 
of the late Rev. Charles Fisher, Rector of 
Oulton, Suffolk. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1840. 

Aged 65, the Rev. John Theodosius 
Jones, Rector of Saintbury, co. Glouc. 
(1826), and of Llansaintfread, co. Montg. 
(1812). He died suddenly from an affec- 
tion of the heart when on his way home 
(on horseback) from dining with the Rev. 
Mr. Powell of Snowshill. Verdict, Died 
by the visitation of God. He was brother- 
in-law to the Rev. John Thorp of Sum- 
mertown, Oxford. He has left a widow, 
and one son by a former wife. 

April 12. At Brightwell, Berks, the 
Rev. Marmaduke Thompson, Rector of 
that parish, and late Chaplain to the Hon. 
East India Co. in Madras. He was of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1800, 
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M.A, 1803; and was presented to hia 
living in 1831, 

rill5. Aged 70, the Rev, Thomas 
Ashley, Rector of Great Shefford, Berka, 
He waa formerly Mellow of Branenose col: 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated M.A, 
1797, B.D, 1810, and was presented to 
his living by that society in 1818, 

At the house of his brother Dr. Hut- 
chinson, at Nottingham, aged 46, the Rev. 
John Entwisle Scholes Hutchinson, Vicar 
of East Stoke, Notts, to which he was 
— in 1835 by the chancellor of 

iacoln cathedral. 

April 23. The Rev. Thomas Charles 
Boone, Vicar of Kensworth, Hertford- 
shire. He was formerly of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823 ; and was 
presented to his living in 1830 by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 

At Bath, in his 92d year, the Rev. 
Francis Milis, formerly Rector of Bar- 
ford, Warwickshire, to which he was pre- 
sented by John Mills, esq. in 1785. He 
was of Christchurch, Oxford, M.A. 1784. 

April 24. Aged 46, the Rev. Edward 
Hall, Perp. Curate of Penkridge, co. Staf- 
ford (1847), and formerly Chaplain to the 
Lord High Commissioner at Corfu. 

April 25. At Bridport, Dorset, aged 
75, the Rev. Robert Broadley, Rector of 
that parish (1829) and of Cattistock (1805). 

April 26. At the residence of his 
father, Middleton, Cork, the Rev. John 
Hornibook Varian, late Curate of St. 
Jude’s, Manchester. 

At Sunbury Lodge, Middlesex, aged 73, 
the Rev. Daniel Henry Wall, M.A. for- 
merly for 21 years Rector of Clonmel. 
He resigned that living in 1832. 

April 27. At Stockland-Bristol, near 
Bridgewater, aged 74, the Rev. Noblett 
Ruddock, Vicar of that place, and of 
Westbury cum Priddy, to both which he 
was instituted in 1814. He was descended 
from Captain Noblett Ruddock, who had 
a grant of considerable estates in the co. 
Wexford from Charles II. The deceased 
was of Trinity coll. Oxford, M.A. 1814. 

April 30. At the rectory, Tan y Bwlch, 
aged 73, the Rev. John Jones, Rector of 
Festiniog and Maentwrog (1822), and 
Rural Dean of Ardudwy. 

May 1. At his residence, Preston 
Montford hall, Salop, aged 80, the Rev. 
Charles Wingfield, Vicar of Llanllwchaiarn, 
co. Montg. (1800). He was of Trinity 
college, Camb. B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 
He was the second son of Rowland Wing- 
field, esq. of Preston Brockhurst, in 
Shropshire, who also purchased the estate 
of Onslow from the ancient family of that 
name, by Mary, sixth daughter of Sir 
Walter Wagstaffe, Bart. of Blithfield, and 
Lady Barbara Legge, eldest dau. of Wil- 
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liam firet Bavl of Dartmouth, He mar- 
ried in 1829 Emma, fourth daughter of 
Richard Jonkina, esq, of Bieton, and slater 
to Sir Richard Jenkine, G.C,B, and had 
issue four sons (two of whom are deceased) 
and one daughter, 

May 2. At Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, 
aged 69, the Rev. John Ballard, Rector 
of that place and Vicar of Cropredy, He 
was of New college, Oxford, B.C. L, 1809. 
He married Sophia, second daughter of 
John Weyland, esq. of Woodrising and 
Woodeaton, the widow (in 1801) of Ro- 
bert Moss, esq. (brother to Dr. Charles 
Moss, Bishop of Oxford), and mother of 
Mary Viscountess Chetwynd. He was 
collated to Cropredy by Bishop Moss in 
1811, and presented to Woodeaton by his 
father-in-law, Mr. Weyland, in 1823. In 
1840 he received from a public subscrip- 
tion a tureen and other articles of silver, 
weighing in all 240 ounces, “ as a testi- 
monial of his services, during four years, 
as chairman of the Board of Guardians of 
the Banbury Poor Law Union, from its 
formation in 1835.’’ His only son, the 
Rev. John Ballard, was married in 1842 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of John Fane, 
esq. of Wormsley. 

May 6. At Lianfair, aged 41, the Rev. 
Charles Emerson, Perp. Curate of Caerau, 
near Cardiff (1837). 

May 7. At Cheltenham, aged 66, the 
Rev. Edward Winnington Ingram, Canon 
of Worcester. He was the second son of 
Sir Edward Winnington the second Baro- 
net, of Stanford Court, co. Wore. by the 
Hon. Anne Foley, daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Foley. He took the additional 
name of Ingram in compliance with the 
injunction of his cousin Mr. Ingram, of 
Ribbesford. He was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Ribbesford in 1815, and became a 
Canon of Worcester in 1833. He mar- 
ried in 1210, Jane, daughter of the Very 
Rev. Arthur Onslow, Dean of Worcester, 
and had issue five sons and three daughters. 
Of the former the Rev. Edward Win- 
nington Ingram is now Rector of Ribbes- ‘ 
ford (which was resigned by his father in 
1847) and Stanford-on-Teme ; the Rev. 
Arthur Henry Winnington Ingram is Rec- 
tor of Harvington, co. Worc. and married 
in 1849 Sophia-Mary, only daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Col. George Arnold, of 
the Bengal army. Frances the eldest 
daughter was married in 1838 to Henry 
Barry Domville, esq. nephew to Sir 
Compton Domville, Bart.; and another, 
Marianne-Elizabeth, in 1843, to the Rev. 
John Ryle Wood, M.A. Canon of Wor- 
cester. 

May 9. At Kelloe vicarage, Durham, 
aged 45, the Rev. Robert Birkett, B.D. 
Senior Fellow and Bursar of Emmanuel 
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colle ge, Cambridge, son of the Rev, Ro» 
bert Thirkett, Vicar of Kelloe, He gra- 
duated BA, 1829 aa 27th Wrangler, M.A, 
1832, B.D, 1439, 

May 10, At Chetton, Salop, the Ven, 
William Viekere, Archdeacon of Salop, 
and Reetor of Chetton, He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A, 1811, MLA, 
1814; was instituted to Chetton in 1813 ; 
and collated to the archdeaconry of Salop 
by the Bishop of Hereford, Dee, 22, 1838. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 28. Aged 56, Catherine, widow 
of William Braybrooke, esq. Deputy As- 
sistant Commissary Gen. and second dau. 
of the late Charles Rossi, esq. R.A. 

April 5. In Nichols-square, Hackney- 
road, Shoreditch, aged 60, Mr. Henry 
Irving, a native of Reading. He was 
originally in the Royal Navy, but after- 
wards served as a serjeant in the First 
Grenadier Guards. During the Peninsu- 
lar war he was present at the battles of 
Nivelle and the Nive; in the last action 
he was badly wounded, for which he re- 
ceived a small pension ; for his services 
he had been awarded a medal with 
one clasp. He married to his first wife 
Miss Lydia Crusoe; and in 1836 he mar- 
ried, at Brighton, to his second wife, Miss 
Thomasine Baker, formerly of Reading ; 
who is left his widow. Mr. Irving was a 
man of mild and amiable manners, and 
has died much respected. He was buried 
in Clapham old church-yard. 

In York-pl. Portman-sq, aged 77, Ri- 
chard Addams, esq. 

In Prospect-pl. Maida-hill, aged 71, 
Caroline, widow of John Kean, esq. of 
Portman-street. 

April 7 At Kennington, aged 65, 
Frank Twiss, esq. upwards of 42 years in 
the Bank of England. 

April 8. At Walworth, aged 61, Ri- 
chard Holbert Smales, esq. 

April 10. In Paddington-green, aged 
76, Thomas Barlow, esq. of the Queen’s 
Bench Office. 

April 11. In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. 
aged 32, Capt. Richard Henry Glyn, late 
of the Grenadier Guards. 

In Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s Park, aged 
81, Madame Violet. 

April 12, In Bread-street, James Dun- 
can, esq. for many years a Member of the 
Common Council of the City of London. 

At Kensington, Heathfield Tupper, esq. 
surgeon. 

April 13. Aged 66, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ann Peat, formerly of Piccadilly. 

Mr. William Bellamy, Master of the 
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Worshipful Company of Cooks, late of St, 
Clement Danes, Strand, 

In Saville-row, aged 87, Rich, Nixon, esq, 

Aprii 14, Dora, infant dau, of Charles 
Dickens, exq, 

At Hoxton-aq. Lissa, wife of the Ree, 
John Darby Birt, M.A, 

Aprit 1b, Inthe Bdgeware-road, Miss 
Martha Protheroe, last surviving dau, of 
the late John Protheroe, esq. of Clifton, 

rif 16. In Camden New Town, 
aged 63, Major John Hamilton, late of 
77th Regt. and formerly of the 42nd. 

In the Wandsworth-road, Anne, widow 
of Owen Flintoff, esq. Chief Justice of 
Sierra Leone. 

Aged 60, Major Edward Jacob Bridges, 
Royal Artillery. 

Aged 37, Harriet, wife of John Coys- 
garne Sim, esq. of Clifton-pl. Hyde Park. 

In Hanover-cottage, Regent’s Park, 
aged 83, Thomas Lewis, esq. 

April 17. In Norland-square, Notting- 
hill, aged 75, Mrs. Mary M‘Whinnie. 

Aged 33, Grant Samuel Dalrymple, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 71, John Symp- 
son Jessop, esq. barrister-at-law, a magis- 
trate for Middlesex, Essex, and Herts, 
and Deputy Lieut. of Essex. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 
27, 1801, and practised as a special pleader 
and on the Home Circuit. 

At Streatham-hill, aged 78, James Bris- 
tow, esq. formerly of St. John’s, South. 
wark, 

April 18. Aged 100, Philip Crabb, 
esq. inventor of manufacturing lead pencils 
by machinery. 

At the residence of his brother, Ken- 
sington, aged 50, Henry Smith, esq. sur- 
geon, late of Torrington-sq. eldest son of 
the late Dr. Smith, of Salisbury. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 76, Samuel Cox, 
esq. of Broxwood, Herefordshire, and of 
Souldern, Oxfordshire. 

April 19. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
54, Edward A. Chaplin, esq. 

April 20. At Greenwich, aged 64, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Garner, late of the Hon, 
E.I.C. Bengal army ; he retired 1830. 

In Cumberland-terr. Regent’s-park, aged 
67, Maria, wife of Charles Jones, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 85, Ann, 
widow of John Jacob, esq. 

In Tollington Park, aged 70, Capt. John 
Hayman, one of the Elder Brethren of 
the Trinity House. 

April 22. At Lambeth Palace, aged 
14, Mary, dau. of the late Wilson Dobie 
Wilson, esq. and granddau. of the Archb. 
of Canterbury. 

In Dorset-pl. aged 63, Eliza, widow of 
John Elmslie, esq. of Windsor & Jamaica. 

April 23. In St. James’s-sq. aged 32, 
Jane-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Robert 
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Sumner, Rector of Calbourne, Isle of 
Wight, and second dau. of Sir Richard 
Simeon, Bart. 

In Grafton-st. Selina, wife of William 
Garnier, esq. She was the eldest dau. of 
Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq. of Southwick 
Park ; and was married in 1827. 

Aged 58, George Augustus Bond, esq. 
Dockmaster at the East India Docks. 

April 24. Three days after landing 
from Hong Kong, aged 27, Lieut. Ralph 
Thickness Dickinson, youngest son of the 
late Col. Dickinson, of Dalsthill House. 

Marian-Amelia, youngest dau. of the 
late Charles Samuel Goodwyn, esq. of 
Blackheath. 

Aged 36, John James, Esq. (Ioan Mei- 
rion), Secretary of the Honourable Society 
of Ancient Britons, Gray’s-inn-road. 

Aged 77, James Gooden, esq. of Tavis- 
tock-square. 

April 25. In Great Cumberland-pl. 
Caroline, wife of H. B. Swabey, esq. of 
Doctors’-commons. 

At Paper-buildings, Temple, Mr. Tom- 
lin, barrister. It is’surmised that in ra- 
pidly descending the stairs his foot slipped, 
and he was precipitated suddenly out of 
the window. Verdict, “ Accidental death.” 

At Bayswater, Mary-Susan, eldest dau. 
of the late William Walkinshaw, M.D. of 
Trinidad. 

In Jewry-st. aged 73, William Rixon, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 38, Ann, wife of Samuel 
Archbutt, esq. solicitor. 

April 26. Mrs. Alexander Lee (for- 
merly Mrs. Waylett), after a painful ill- 
ness of seven years’ duration, which ob- 
liged her to relinquish the profession. She 
was one of the sweetest and best of Eng- 
lish ballad-singers. 

April 26. Caroline, wife of Deputy 
Commissary Gen. Cumming, of North 
Bank, Regent’s Park. 

James Nelthorpe, esq. of Brixton. 

In Barlow-st. Marylebone, aged 85, Al- 
lan Aitken, esq. 

Aprii 27. At Kensington, aged 72, 
Anna-Maria, relict of Robert Brettell 
Bate, esq. 

At his lodgings in Finsbury-sq. aged 
24, Mr. Camp, the Dutch Commissioner 
for the Great Exhibition. He committed 
suicide by hanging himself. It appears 
that great mental anxiety as to the success 
of his mission prompted the unfortunate 
act. Verdict, ‘*‘ Temporary insanity.”’ 

April 28. In Barnsbury Park, Isling- 
ton, aged 67, Thomas Wontner, esq. 

April 29. Aged 22, Mary-Ann, only 
dau. of John Oliver Jones, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-pl. 

Aged 61, Anne, widow of Thomas Ack- 
land, esq. of Lawn House, Southgate. 

Of paralysis, Selina, wife of Mr. George 
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Biggs, of Islington, and last surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Lemuel Kirkman. 

In Cambridge-terr. aged 80, Miss Har- 
riet Mortimer, fourth surviving dau. of the 
late Hans Wintrop Mortimer, esq. formerly 
of Caldwell Hall, Derbyshire. 

In Grove-pl. Hackney, aged 84, James 
Young, esq. 

Aged 56, Lydia, wife of William Hasle- 
dine Pepys, esq. F.R.S. of Kensington. 

April 30. At Brompton, aged 85, 
Robert Baxter, esq. 

In Old Burlington-st. of brain fever, 
aged 23, Charles, eldest son of C. Weather- 
by, esq. He was of Balliol col. Oxford. 

In Brunswick-sq. Sophia-Louisa, eldest 
dau. of John Ellis Clowes, esq. 

May 1. In his 7\st year, Sampson 
Hodgkinson, esq. of East Acton, and 
Upper Seymour-st. Portman-sq. 

At the residence of her brother, J. H. 
Anderdon, esq. in Upper Grosvenor-st. 
Mrs. Lucy Claxton, of Exmouth, widow 
of Butler Thomas Claxton, esq. 

At Trinity-sq. Southwark, aged 77, 
Martha, relict of John Wentworth, esq. 
barrister-at-law. 

May 2. At the residence of her father 
Dr. Hutchesson, Henrietta-Elizabeth, wife 
of Major Sidney Powell, 57th Reg. 

May 4. In Eaton-pl. George-Harry- 
Grey, infant son of Mr. and Lady Mar- 
garet Milbanke. 

At Albion-st. Hyde-park-sq: aged 51, 
Miss Sarah Gladstone Clark; burnt to 
death by her night-clothes taking fire. 

May 5. At Rawstorne-street, Goswell- 
road, aged 36, Mr. Charles Stilt, a cele- 
brated clown, leaving a widow and five 
orphans, 

In Cornwall-terr. Regent’s-park, Har- 
riet-Louisa, widow of Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. K.C.B. 
She was his third wife, the dau. of Francis 
Gore, esq. Governor of Grenada, married 
in 1803, and left a widow in 1832. 

May 6. At Duke-st. St. James's, Major 
Henry Taylor, late of the 2nd Madras 
Cavalry. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 73, John 
Soper, esq. 

May 7. At North-end, Fulham, of 
consumption, aged 30, Caroline, wife of 
Robert Tassell, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
fifth dau. of John Golding, esq. of Ditton- 
place, Kent. 

Aged 45, Lady Frances-Theophila-Anne, 
wife of Comm. Henry Parker, and sister 
to the Earl of Huntingdon. She was the 
eldest child of Hans-Francis the late Earl 
by his first wife Frances, 3d dau. of the 
Rev. R. C. Cobb ; and married in 1822. 

In Gloucester-terr. Hyde Park-gardens, 
aged 52, Miss Elizabeth Fisher, late of 
Isleworth. 
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In Euston-place, aged 79, Mary, relict 
of John M‘Gill, esq. 

In the Grove, Highgate, aged 26, Susan, 
only daughter of W. D. Owen, esq 

May 8. Aged 58, Mrs. Maria Jeffreys, 
formerly of North-cresc. Bedford-sq. and 
late of Alfred-street. 

Elizabeth-Clementina, wife of Marma- 
duke Pybus, esq. of Chelsea. 

In Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 85, Charles Cummins, esq. late of 
the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office. 

Aged 22, Frances-Mary, only child of 
the late Henry James South, esq. of St. 
Thomas’ Southwark. 

May 10. In Motcomb-st. aged 25, 
Laurentia-Trent, elder dau. of the late 
Rev. Edward Carlton, of Cumberbatch. 

In Piccadilly, aged 59, Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi, many years printseller and pub- 
lisher, of Cockspur-street. 

At Greenwich, aged 24, Poyntz Mill 
Stewart, esq. son of the late Poyntz 
Stewart, esq. M.D. of the Bengal Est. 
and grandson of the late William Stewart, 
esq. M.D. Lisburn, Antrim. 

May 13. In Cecil-st. Strand,’ Maria, 
relict of Capt. Boyle Arthur, of Brompton. 

At Brixton, T. B. Whitfield, esq. of 
Treves, Prussia. 

At St. Pancras-workhouse (whither he 
was conveyed by the police, on having 
been suddenly seized with insanity), aged 
36, Mr. Charles Foulkes, solicitor, of 
Leicester. He has left a widow and an 
orphan. 

May 14. At Euston-pl. aged 40, Mary, 
widow of Joseph Bowstead, esq. of the 
E.1.Co.’s Service, Bombay. 

May 15. In Acre-lane, Brixton, aged 
72, Sarah, relict of Thomas Benson, esq. 

In Old Burlington-st. aged 66, Eliza- 
Mary, wife of Dr. John Forbes, F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

At Brompton, Anne, wife of J. Jay, esq. 

In Somers Town, aged 79, Elizabeth 
Grant, last surviving dau. of Major James 
Grant, late of the King’s American Reg. 

At Clapham-common, Miss Martha 
Poynder. 

May 16. In York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
aged 69, Charles Shillito, M.D. formerly 
of West Essex Militia, and late of Putney. 

May 17. Aged 48, Dr. Edward Clark 
Baker, late of Walcot-terrace. 


Beps.—April 27. At Odell Rectory, 
aged 33, Vere-John, eldest son of the Rev. 
Vere Alston. 

May 14. At St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, 
aged 58, George Dance, esq. formerly of 
the War Office. 

Berxs.—April 15. At Windsor, aged 
61, J. C. Tarver, esq. for twenty-five years 
French master at Eton college. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXV. 
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April 27. At Coleshill, the Right Hon. 
Judith-Anne Countess of Radnor. She 
was the third dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Paulet St. John Mildmay, Bart. by Jane, 
eldest dau. and coheir of Carew Mildmay, 
esq. and became the second wife of the Earl 
of Radnor in 1814. She has left surviving 
issue Lord Viscount Folkstone, the Hon. 
Edward Bouverie, and two daughters. 
Her body was deposited in the family 
vault at Britford church, near Salisbury. 
The principal mourners were the Earl of 
Radnor, Viscount Folkstone, Hon. E. 
Bouverie, Viscount Bolingbroke, J. Bou- 
verie, esq. and H. St. John Mildmay, esq. 

May 10. Aged 82, John Clancy, esq. 
of Reading. 

May \7. At Reading, in his 75th year, 
John Richards, esq. formerly Coroner for 
the county; and on the 25th, Miss Ri- 
chards, his sister. 

BERWICKSHIRE.— April 20, At Churn- 
side Bridge, aged 82, Mrs. Jane Cranstoun, 
relict of Young Trotter, esq. 

Buckxs.—April 5. At Thorney-house, 
Iver, aged 49, Mr. William Trumper. 

April 11. At Buckingham, aged 83, 
Jane, relict of the Rev. William Priestly, 
of Fordingbridge, aud sister of the late 
Rev. James Long Long, Rector of Maids- 
morton, near Buckingham. 

April 15. At Little Missenden Abbey, 
aged 74, Henrietta-Catherine, widow of 
Rev. J. W. Ormsby. 

April 23. Aged 65, William Goodman, 
esq. of Iver. 

April 28. At Wraysbury, Mr. Wetton, 
banker, of Egham, who committed suicide. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary Insanity.”’ 

CamBripGe.— April 30. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 65, Mary, relict of Edward 
Leigh, esq. 

Cuesuire.—April 18. At Toft-hall, 
aged 33, Ralph Gerard Leycester, esq. son 
and heir of the late Ralph Leycester, esq. 
of Toft, M.P. for Shaftesbury, by Susan, 
eldest dau. of the Ven. Egerton Leigh, 
Archdeacon of Salop. He married, in 
1840, Emily, dau. of Charles Tyrwhitt- 
Jones, esq. 

April 29. At Chester, aged 74, Theo- 
dosia, dau. of the late Rev. Arch. Leigh, 
Rector of Lymm, and aunt to the gentle- 
man last named. 

May 12. At Nantwich, aged 73, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of John Jaspar Garnett, esq. 

CorNWALL.—April 22. At Launces- 
ton, aged 46, W. T. Morgan, esq. soli- 
citor. 

April 23. At Truro, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of John Baynard, esq. 

May 8. At Callington, aged 66, George 
Mason, esq. 

Drevon.—April 9. 
the house of her — Mrs. 
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Murray, Eliza, wife of Lieut.-Col. Law- 
rence, of the Rifle Brigade. 

April 11. At Plymouth, aged 63, 
Lieut.-Col. David Hepburn, of the 
H.E.I.C. Service. 

At Teignmouth, Charlotte-Eliza, wife 
of Richard Henry Ramus, esq. 

April 17. At Torquay, aged 48, Eliza, 
wife of William Wilson, esq. 

April 19. At Dawlish, aged 39, Eliza- 
Hellen-Margaret Byles; and next day, 
aged 49, Mather Byles, esq. her husband. 


April 20. In Stonehouse, aged 64, 
Lieut. Ross Connor. 
April 21. At Plymouth, Margaret, 


second dau. of the late Rev. Septimus 
Courtney, A.M., Vicar of Charles. 

April 22. At the residence of W. 
Bowden, esq. Totnes, aged 62, Anthony 
Pike, esq. Storekeeper of the Royal Wil- 
liam Victualling Yard, Stonehouse, after 
48 years’ service. 

April 23. At Bickleigh Vicarage, the 
residence of her son-in-law the Rev. J. D. 
Cork, Catherine, relict of John Patey, 
esq. late of H.M. Dockyard, Devonport. 

April 24. At Exeter, Elizabeth, wife 
of Dr. Miller. 

At Stonehouse, at the residence of her 
son, Richard Rodd, esq. aged 86, Cathe- 
rine, widow of Richard Rodd, esq. of 
Devonport. 

April 25. At Holsworthy, W. Allin, 
esq. late of Thuburrough House. 

April 27. At Torquay, aged 33, Caro- 
line-Ernle, wife of R. Robinson, esq. and 
eldest dau. of Ernle Warriner, esq. of 
Conock, Wilts. 

At Bideford, aged 50, George Jennings, 


esq. 

April 28. At St. Sidwell’s, aged 76, 
Ann-Deborah, wife of Capt. Gilchrist, R.N. 

May 1. At Plymouth, aged 57, Charles 
Carter, esq. of the firm of Carter and 
Chanter, solicitors, Barnstaple. 

At Stonehouse, John Loudon, esq. 
Paymaster and Purser (1799,) many years 
Secretary to several Commanders-in-Chief,. 

May 2. At Sidmouth, Esther, wife of 
H. J. Carslake, esq. and relict of J. Carne, 
esq. of Blackheath. 

May 3. At Buson Farm, Zeal Mona- 
chorum, aged 60, John Sweet, esq. 

May 4. At Dawlish, aged 58, Mary- 
Harriett-Foster, widow of Charles Carle- 
ton Kennett, esq. formerly of Milford, 
Hants. 

May 6. At Rougemont Cottage, aged 
85, C. Heard, esq. 

May 8. At Plymouth, aged 71, Anna- 
Maria, relict of Daniel Alexander, esq. 
of Exeter, and of Yarmouth, I.W. 

May 9. At Southernhay, aged 87, J. W. 
Abbott, esq. 

At Plymoath, aged 64, Margaret-Ann, 
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daughter of the late Thomas Gray, esq. of 
Kingsand. : 

At Torr-hill, near Torquay, aged 72, 
William Harrison, esq. 

May 10. At Dawlish, aged 27, Jane- 
Louise-Mary-Anne, wife of James Dillon 
Macnamara, esq. of Ayle, magistrate for 
co. Clare, and only child of Capt. John 
Grant, R.N. 

May 12. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
71, Miss Jeffery. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Mallett, of Tavistock. 

May 13. At Totnes, aged 68, J. B. 
Morgan, esq. of Powick, Worc. 

At Plymouth, aged 55, Wm. Bovell, esq. 

Aged 73, Mrs. Juliet Smith, of Mount- 
field-house, near Axminster. 

At Exeter, aged 75, Mary, eldest and 
last surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Gray, esq. civil engineer. 

May 14. At Plymouth, Anna, wife of 
Lieut. Stockdale, R.N. 

Dorset.—May 2. At Wareham, Sarah, 
wife of George Mayo, esq. late of Blox- 
worth. 

May 13. At Wareham, aged 81, Robert 
Dugdale, esq. one of the oldest inhabitants. 

Duruam.— April 6. Aged 65, George 
Pemberton, esq. of Bainbridge Holme, 
Sunderland, F.R.S. 

May 1. At Bishopwearmouth, aged 75, 
Mary, widow of W. R. Beverley, esq. 
manager of the Sunderland, Shields, Dur- 
ham, Stockton, and Scarborough theatres. 

May 4. At Staindrop, Miss Lee, only 
child of the late John Lee, esq. Attorney- 
General under Lord Rockingham’s admi- 
nistration in 1783 and 1784. 

May 8. Henry Hunt, esq. of Birtley 
Hall, near Chester-le-Street. 

Essrx.—May 8. At Fryerning, aged 
68, Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Ralph Price, Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—April 9. At Clif- 
ton, near Bristol, aged 24, Eliza Mar- 
garetta, second dau. of Major Mairis. 

At Cheltenham, aged 86, Catherine, 
widow of John Durham, esq. M.D. of 
Enfield, Middlesex. 

April 16. At Bristol, aged 79, Theo- 
philus Merac, esq. i 

April 22. At Cheltenham, aged 83, 
Robert Capper, esq. 

April 26. At Street-house, near Glas- 
tonbury, aged 59, John Lovell, esq. 

April 27. At West Clifton, Adele, 
second dau. of H. Mais, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the late William Coathupe, e&q. 

April 28. At the residence of her 
sister Mrs. C. P. Martin, Stapleton, Plea 
sant Sybil, eldest dau. of the late Rev- 
Rickard Stubbs, D.D. Rector of Fryerning. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 61, Har- 
riet, wife of Wm. Matthews, esq. sen. 
solicitor. 
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At the Hotwells, Clifton, Frances, relict 
of John Vigurs, esq. of Rosehill, near 
Penzance, Cornwall. 

May 3. At Westbury-on-Trym, aged 
83, John Harford, formerly of Chew 
Magna, one of the Society of Friends. 

May 6. At Bristol, aged 79, John 
Grace, a member of the Society of Friends. 

May 7. In Stoke Park, near Bristol, 
aged 64, Abraham Gray Harford Bat- 
tersby, esq. 

At Portbury Lodge, near Bristol, aged 
72, Benjamin Pilliner, esq. 

May 9. At Cheltenham, Susanna-Mary, 
wife of Capt. J. S. Tredell, E.1.C.S. 

May 15. At Cheltenham, aged 77, 
Harriet, relict of Col. Andrew Glass, of 
the Bengal Artillery. 

Hants.—April 8. At Southampton, 
Miss Holmes, sister of the late Rev. W. 
A. Holmes, D.D. Chancellor of Cashel, &c. 

April 18. At Southampton, Frances- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Knightley, of Charwelton, co. Npn. 

At Ryde, aged 14, Rose-Georgina, dau. 
of Col. Markham, of Becca Hall. 

April 21. At Southampton, aged 77, 
Ann, wife of John Anthony, esq. 

April 24. At Southampton, a few days 
after his arrival from the West Indies, 
aged 35, John Jaffray, esq. son of the late 
Robert Jaffray, merchant, Glasgow. 

April 28. At Andover, Mary-Ann, 
widow of Edmund Compton, esq. solicitor, 
of Gray’s Inn, leaving an only daug).ter. 

May 1. At Bournemouth, aged 76, 
Lady Harriet, wife of Sir Joseph Wallis 
Hoare, Bart. and sister to the Marquess of 
Thomond. She was married in 1800. 

May 2. At Southampton, aged 33, 
Charles Young, esq. Ass.-surgeon R. Art. 

May 3. Aged 66, Hephzibah, wife of 
John Day, esq. of Romsey. 

May 14. At Newport, aged 66, Char- 
lotte, relict of John Blake, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—April7. At Wal- 
terstone, aged 55, Wm. Jenkins, esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. — April 25. At 
Royston, aged 84, Thomasine, relict of 
the Rev. Sam. Cautherley, Vicar. 

Kent.—April 10. At Margate, Ann- 
Eliza, widow of James Wykes, esq. of 
Hazlebeach, Northamptonshire, and relict 
of Robert Bellingham, esq. of Bakewell, 
formerly of Bolton-street, Piccadilly. 

April/12. At Dover, Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late Gen. Johnson, R. Eng. 

Aged 89, Kemp Joad, esq. of Ramsgate. 

April 17. At the residence of her mo- 
ther, Mrs. Miller, Beckenham, Jane, wife 
of John Harvey, esq. of Bargy Castle, 
Wexford, late Capt. R. Art. 

April 18. At Folkestone, aged 70, 
Mary, dau. of the late Benjamin Sayer, 
esq. of Deal, 
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April 19. Aged 84, Thomas Hill 
Hooper, esq. of Maidstone, late store- 
keeper of the Ordnance Department. 

April 22. At Northfleet. aged 67, 
George Arrowsmith, esq. of Dorking. 

April 23. At Wilmington, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Henry Trimmer, of Exeter 
college, Oxford, and eldest dau. of James 
Deacon, esq. late of Bath. 

April 27. At Dover, aged 74, Anne 
Emma, relict of Richard Peckham, esq. 
whom she survived but two months. 

At Harbledown, near Canterbury, aged 
76, John Friend, esq. late of Alexandria. 

April 30. At Dover, aged 71, Jacob 
Jonas, esq. late of Leman-street. 

May 3. At Dover, Lieut.-Col. John 
Campbell, late of the 97th regiment. . 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 33, Caroline- 
Woolmer, wife of the Rev. Dan. Winham. 

May 4. At Tunbridge Wells, Margaret- 
Day, wife of Thomas Gurney, esq. and 
eldest dau. of Joseph Hanson, esq. of 
Brixton-hill. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Julia Theresa 
Galton, youngest dau. of Herbert Galton, 
esq. Portman-square. 

May 7. At Dover, aged 86, Mrs. 
Mary Lightfoot. 

May 13. At the Priory, Lewisham, 
aged 74, John Thackeray, esq. Justice of 
the Peace. 

LANCASHIRE.—April 7. At Uplands 
Hall, aged 73, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Whitehead, K.C.B. of the Bengal army. 
He was the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Whitehead, of Eccleston, by a daughter 
of William Shaw, esq. of Preston ; a cadet 
of 1793, and attached to the 2nd European 
reg., of which he became Colonel, May 1, 
1824. He was nominated a K.C.B. in 
1838, and attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General, Nov. 9, 1846. He married, in 
1816, the daughter of James Burdett Ness, 
esq. of Osterley Hall, Yorkshire. 

April 21. At Liverpool, aged 60, John 
Wells, esq. of H. M.’s Customs. 

April 26. At Woodlands, near Liver- 
pool, aged 81, Samuel Sandbach, esq. 

May 9. At Aughton, Elizabeth-Bain- 

bridge, wife of Mr. W. J. Roberts. 
_ Lercester.—April 26. At Leicester, 
at a very advanced age, John Bolton, esq. 
a connection of Lord Nelson, and his 
friend and companion in early life. 

LincotnsH.—April 19. At Louth, aged 
82, Anne, relict of Marmaduke Alington, 
esq. of Swinhope House. She was the 
dau. of the Rev. John Emeris, of Louth, 
and was left a widow in 1840, having had 
issue a numerous family. 

April 25. At Boston, aged 57, Thomas 
Hopkins, esq. 

May 14. At Market Deeping, aged 70, 
William Holland, esq. 
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Mipp.esex.—April 9. At Hendon, 
aged 63, Robert Clarke, esq. ; and April 
24, aged 50, Hannah, his widow. 

April 12. At Enfield, aged 46, Edwin 
Walker, esq. 

May 4. At Staines, aged 63, Ran- 
dolph Horne, esq. solicitor. 

May 8. At Ashford, aged 69, Thomas 
Denton, esq. of Ashford Lodge, and Tew, 
Oxfordshire. 

May 10. At Tottenham, aged 86, 
Mary, relict of Jeremiah Harman, esq. 

May 18, At Tottenham, aged 81, John 
Beadnell, esq. 

MonmovutusHire.—April 4. At Pon- 
typool, aged 74, Mrs. Sarah Luce, for 40 
years an inhabitant of that town. 

Lately. At Monmouth, aged 64, Charles 
Tyler, esq. of that town, solicitor, and 
brother of the Rev. J. Endell Tyler, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. 

NorFo.x.— April 7. At Norwich, 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. William Squire, 
and only dau. of the late Sir W. J. Play- 
ters, Bart. 

April 11. At Norwich, aged 73, Joseph 
Geldart, esq. 

April 21. At Norwich, Harriett, 
youngest dau. of the late Edmund Saffery, 
esq. of Downham. 

April 24. Aged 28, Margaret-Rebecca, 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Rawlinson, of 
Bunwell. 

May 14. At Bristow, aged 75, Susanna, 
relict of the Rev. Godfrey Bird, Rector of 
Little Waltham, Essex. 

May 4. At Brinton, aged 64, William 
John Brereton, esq. 

At Lynn, aged 78, John Rowland, who 
was educated at Eton College, and was 
afterwards Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was ordained deacon and 
priest by Bishop Horsley ; officiated at 
St. James’s, Westminster ; and went out 
to St. Petersburgh as chaplain to the em- 
bassy. Subsequently, he either threw up 
his gown or had it taken from him, and 
became a blacksmith and coach-spring 
maker in Lynn, where he was apprehended, 
tried, and transported for stealing some 
iron. On the expiration of his term of 
transportation he returned to the town, 
and was for several years in the work- 
house, where he died. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.— April 22. At 
Blakesley, aged 30, Benjamin Lever, esq. 
surgeon. 

April 25. At Ashby Lodge, aged 60, 
Susannah, relict of George Henry Arnold, 
esq. She was the daughter of William 
Blakeman, esq. and married in 1817. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—March 31. At 
Stagshawbank, near Hexham, aged 106, 
Mrs. Jane Herdman. She was born at 
Bewshaugh, above Falstone, Her maiden 
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name was Hudson. She had a daughter 
in the house with her in her 84th year, a 
hale and active woman. = 

May 11. At Benwell, aged 42, Sidney 
Robert Streatfeild, late Major in the 52nd 
Light Infantry. He was the second son 
of Richard Thomas Streatfeild, esq. of the 
Rocks, Sussex (son of Henry Streatfeild, 
esq. by Anne Sidney, natural daughter of 
Joceline Earl of Leicester,) by his second 
wife Anne, dau. of Robert Shuttleworth, 
esq. of Barton Lodge, Lanc. 

RutLanp.—April18. At Uppingham, 
aged 67, Sarah, wife of the Rev. John 
Giles Dimock. 

Satop.—April 11. At Linley Hall, 
Harriott Mary, wife of the Rev. T. F. 
More, Rector of More and Shelve. She 
was the daughter of his uncle Thomas 
More, esq. of Larden, by Harriott, dau. 
of Thomas Mytton, esq. of Shipton. 

April 28. Aged 61, Edward Langford, 
esq. of Cherbury Hall. 

Somerset.—April 20. At Weston- 
super-Mare, Amelia-Sandilands, dau. of 
the late George Rogers, esq. solicitor, of 
Bristol. 

April 21. At Bruton, aged 28, Mary 
Anne, second dau. of John Cann, esq. late 
of Spreyton, Devon. 

April 23. At Shepton Mallet, aged 
35, Charlotte-Rose, wife of F. J. Nalder, 
solicitor, and youngest dau. of the late 
R. H. Budd, esq. of Stoke-next-Guildford. 

At Bath, aged 76, Anne, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. John Browne, uncle of 
Lord Kilmaine. She was the only dau. of 
John White, esq. of Jamaica, was married 
in 1797, and has left issue a son and, three 
daughters. 

April 26. At Bath, at the residence of 
her son-in-law Major-General Wemyss, 
C.B. aged 83, Hester, relict of Herbert 
Pryse Ball, esq. 

April 28. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, Rothesay-villa, Weston, Bath, aged 
70, Francis Findon, esq. late Alderman 
and Magistrate of Winchester. 

At Badgworth Court, aged 78, Robert 
Phippen, esq. for more than 35 years an 
active magistrate of that county. 

May 3. At Brislington, aged 83, Lucy 
eldest dau. of the late Matt. Brickdale, esq. 

May 5. At Bath, aged 67, Lucy, widow 
of the Rev. W. Addison Fountaine, of 
Middleton St. George, co. of Durham. 

May 7. At Portbury Lodge, aged 72, 
Benjamin Pilliner, esq. 

May 8. At Bath, aged 90, Rebecca 
Hannah, widow of the Rev. H. Pottinger, 
Vicar of Compton, Berks. 

May 11. Mrs. Parsons, relict of the 
Rev. H. Parsons, Rector of Goathurst, 
and Prebendary of Wells. 

StarrorpsH,—April 17. At Lichfield, 
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Sarah, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Harwood, D.D., F.S.A. 

April 26. At Hillhall, aged 73, Thomas 
Cartwright, esq. Justice of the Peace and 
late High Sheriff of the county. 

April 28. At Chapel house, near Wol- 
verhampton, aged 59, George Benjamin 
Thorneycroft, esq. Magistrate for Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire. 

SurroL_k. — April 20. At Ipswich, 
aged 79, John Phillips, esq. late of Cam- 
herwell-grove. 

Surrey.—April 6. At Chertsey, Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late Robert Har- 
rup, esq. many years surgeon at Chobham. 

April 25. Charlotte, only surviving dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Hammond, late of 
Windlesham. 

April 27. At Nine Elms, aged 75, 
George Watson, esq. 


May 5. At Dorking, aged 84, Miss 
Stanger. 
May 7. At Croydon, aged 84, John 


Narsey Dancer, esq. for 30 years one of 
the Examiners of the Court of Chancery. 

May 9. At Farnham, aged 75, Caroline, 
relict of Daniel Henry Rucker, esq. of 
Wandsworth. 

At Goldston Ash, aged 64, Michael 
Becker, esq. 

May 10. At Croydon, aged 86, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Meager, esq. 

May 11. At Hascomb rectory, Amelia- 
Elizabeth-Charlotte, wife of the Rev. T. C. 
Storie. 

May 13. Mary, wife of the Rev. T. P. 
Hutton, Incumbent of Lingfield, the last- 
surviving dau. of the late James Drum- 
mond, esq. of Strageath. 

May 14. At Guildford, aged 76, Thomas 
Sharp, esq. of Nicholas-lane. 

May 19. At Lower Norwood, aged 40, 
James Brown, esq. 

Sussex.— March 18. At Brighton, 
Major-Gen. Matthew Mahon. He en- 
tered the army so far back as 1789. In 
1798 he served in the rebellion in Ire- 
land. Afterwards he proceeded to the 
West Indies, where he served for twenty 
years, and was present in 1804 at the 
capture of Surinam, and in 1810 at the 
capture of Guadaloupe, for which he re- 
ceived the silver war medal with one clasp. 
He attained the rank of Major 1805, of 
Lieut.-Colonel 1812, Colonel 1838, and 
Major-General 1841. He died so sud- 
denly that a coroner’s inquest was held 
on his body, which returned a verdict of 
‘* Natural Death.”’ 

April 1. At Worthing, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of William Tribe, esq. 

April4. At the rectory, Northiam, aged 
85, Mrs. Eleanora Lord, sister of the Rev. 
H. Lord, D.D. 

April 13. In Brunswick-square, Hove, 
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April 14, At Fishbourne, aged 57, Lieut. 
John Slaughter, R.N. 

April 16. AtEastbourne, Maria, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. John Washington, 
M.A. of Winchester. 

April 17. At Hastings, aged 48, 
Frederick Brooksbank Bicknell, esq. 

April 18. At Brighton, the Right Hon. 
Lady Erskine. She was Ann Bond, dau. 
of the late John Travis, esq. and became 
the second wife of Lord Erskine in 1843. 

April 19. At Hastings, aged 18, 
Richard-Hugh-Stephen, eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. the Hon. John Massy. 

At Brighton, aged 86, Thomas Webb 
Whitmarsh, esq. formerly of Rood-lane, 
London. 

At Brookfield, near Arundel, aged 70, 
William Holmes, esq. 

April 21. At Chichester, aged 89, 
Harry Comper, esq. principal partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Comper, Gruggen, 
and Comper, bankers, and a Magistrate 
for the city of Chichester. 

April 23. At Frampost, East Grin- 
stead, aged 75, Rebecca, relict of Jona- 
than Worrell, esq. formerly of Barbados. | 

April 25. At Brighton, Susanna, relict 
of the Rev. William Bingley. 

April 29. At Hastings, Mary-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles Bowdley, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

May 12. At Frogfield, aged 49, Charles 
Springate Brooker, esq. 

At Hurstperpoint, aged 32, William- 
Francis, eldest surviving son of Henry 
Pitches Boyce, esq. and the late Lady 
Amelia Sophia Boyce. 

May 15. At Brighton, Mrs. Watton, 
relict of E. Watton, esq. of Sidford Lodge, 
near Southampton, and dau. of the late 
E. Venn, esq. of Camberwell. 

WarwicksH.—April 9. At Leaming- 
ton, Laura, widow of Rev. Edw. Wiles, 
Rector of Hamstall-Ridware, Staff. She 
was the third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Steward, 
of Myton, co. Warw.; was married in 1826, 
and was left a widow in 1848, having had 
issue two sons and two daughters. 

April 14. At Atherstone, aged 34, 
Sarah-Louisa, wife of Burrows Kirby, esq. 
M.D. fourth dau. of William Freer, esq. 

April 17. At the house of her nephew, 
Wolford Vicarage, aged 67, Miss Harriet 
Wheeler. 

April 19. At Atherstone, aged 60, 
Robert, second son of the late Dr. Power. 

April 21. Aged 77, Susannah, widow 
of John Corrie, esq. of Woodville, Bir- 
mingham. 

April 22. Mr. Joseph Ford, of Co- 
ventry, many years an eminent auctioneer. 
He was the last Sheriff for the county of 
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Coventry, viz., in 1841-2, prior to its be- 
coming an integral part of Warwickshire. 
Henry VI. as a mark of special favour, 
= converted the Bailiffs into Sheriffs, in 
1450. 

April 25. At Leamington, Frances, 
second dau. of the late Rev. M. H. Bar- 
tholomew, Rector of Edgcott, co. Npn. 

May 6. Aged 62, Theophilus Taylor, 
esq. one of the Magistrates of Warwick. 

ESTMERLAND.— April 12. Aged 62, 
Richard Fothergill, esq. of Lowbridge- 
house, Kendal. 

Witts.—April 19. In the Close, Sa- 
lisbury, aged 74, Prudence-Barbara, relict 
of Daniel Eyre, esq. 

April 21. At Cricklade, aged 85, Wil- 
liam Wakefield, esq. 

At Marsh Cottage, Wootton Bassett, 
aged 84, Capt. Bartholomew Horsell. He 
saw much service in the Peninsular war, 
and lately received the medal and three 
bars for Badajoz, Busaco, and Toulouse. 
For some years he had been an alderman 
and magistrate of Wootton Rassett. 

April 22. Selina, wife of the Rev. G. 
A. Biederman, Rector of Dantsey. 

April 23. At Whetham-park, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Joseph Phillips, esq. 

Lately. At Bemerton, aged 40, Wm. 
Cottle, esq. only brother of the Rev Dr. 
Cottle, of Weymouth. 

May 2. At Hindon, aged-42, Mary, 
relict of Samuel Bracher, esq. of Panters. 

Worcrstersu.—April 14. In Dud- 
ley, aged 38, Archibald Barklimore Sem- 
ple, esq. surgeon. 

Lately. At Seed-green, Astley, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Edward Crane, esq. 

YorxksHire.—April 24. At Scarbo- 
rough, aged 78, Joseph George Wilkinson, 
esq. late Capt. and Adj. of the Ist Lanca- 
shire Militia. 

April 29. Aged 46, Emma-Maria-Wil- 
helmina, wife of William Jacomb, esq. of 
Huddersfield. 

May 1. At Leeds, aged 52, Alexander 
M. Bedgood, esq. of Vigo-st. London, 
and Kilburn. 

At Acomb-house, York, aged 82, Ather- 
ton Watson, esq. last and youngest bro- 
ther of the late Col. Watson Samwell, of 
Upton Hall, Northamptonshire. 

May7. At Sutton Hall, near York, 
Catharine, wife of William Chas. Harland, 
esq. She was the elder dau. of the late 
R. E. D. Shafto, esq. of Whitworth-park, 
Durham, by Catharine, dau. of Sir John 
Eden, Bart. and was married in 1827. 

May 8. At the residence of his father, 
Heworth Cottage, near York, aged 27, 
Alexander George Cockburn Thiselton, 

May 14. Aged 65, Edward Clough 
Taylor, esq. of Kirkham Abbey. 
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Wa.es.—April 8. Thomas Meredith, 
esq. senior alderman and magistrate of 
Brecon. 

May 13. At Neuaddfaur, Carmarthen- 
shire, Elizabeth-Jane-Campbell, wife of 
William D. H. Campbell Davys, esq. 

ScotLanp.—Apri/ 11. At Edinburgh, 
aged 24, Robert Alex. Wotherspoon, esq. 

April 13. At Faulshiels, Selkirkshire, 
aged 76, Mr. John Park, brother of Mungo 
Park, the African traveller. 

April 16. At the house of his son-in- 
law the Rev. J. Mackinlay, Saltcoats, 
Captain Mark Johnson, late of 3d Drag. 

April 18. At Edinburgh, Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Baillie, of 
Carnbrae, Lanarkshire. 

April 25. At Dumfries, aged 28, Octa- 
vius Selby, esq. Madras Art. 

April27. Aged 50,Anthony Dunlop, esq. 
formerly of Madras, and late of Balnakiel, 
Sutherlandshire. 

May 16. At Edinburgh, the widow of 
Richard Maddock Hawley, esq. M.D. 

IneLanp.—April 6. At Dublin, aged 
30, the wife of George William Adair, esq. 

April 9. At the house of her uncle, 
Dr. Pentland, in Drogheda, Mary-Cero- 
lelia, wife of the Rev. G. W. Dalten, late 
Curate of Bicester, Oxf. and eldest dau. 
of the late Poole Henn, esq. Dublin. 

April 15. In Dublin, Clarinda, relict of 
Peter Burke, esq. of Elm Hall, Tipperary, 
and dau. of the late S. Dolphin, esq. of 
Corr Castle, Galway. 

April 25. In the Convent of Mercy, 
Galway, aged 25, Anna-Maria, only sister 
of Edward Kenealy, LL.D. of Gray’s-inn. 

May 6. Near Kilkenny, Mr. Desmond, 
who has left 1,000/. to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Ossory, for fuel and 
clothing to deserving poor persons; 1,000/. 
to his mother for her life, to revert to the 
same purpose ; 1,000/. to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Cork for various medical 
and other charities there ; 1,000/. towards 
the building of the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral of Kilkenny, on condition of 
being buried and having a monument 
erected to him within the building ; 10007. 
between his aunt and her son; 230/. be- 
tween the Charitable and Benevolent So- 
cieties ; 2007. to the Society of Vincent 
de Paul; 200/. to the Kilkenny Dispen- 
sary; 1507. to the proposed Roman Ca- 
tholic University, payable when the first 
lecture shall have been delivered within 
its walls ; 200/. to the Sisters of Charity, 
or Sisters of Mercy, whichever first make 
a settlement in Kilkenny; 20/. for an 
office and masses. 

GurernsEy.—April 20. At Montville 
House, aged 79, Anne, widow of Thomas 
Priaulx, esq. 

JERSEY.— April 17. At St, Clement’s, 
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aged 51, Charles William Poingdestre, 
esq. M.D 

East Inpies.—Fed. 2. At Kunoor, 
on his way to the Neilgherry Hills, Col. 
James Shirreff, 27th Bombay Native Inf. 
He was a cadet of 1803. 

Feb. 28. At Midnapoor, aged 37, James 
Alexander, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

March3. At Wail, Capt. James George 
Duncan Milne, Bombay army, Deputy 
Commissary Gen. at Aden. He was the 
second son of Alexander Milne, esq. of 
Alva, co. Banff, Lieut.-Col. 19th Infantry, 
who died in 1828, while acting as Deputy 
Governor of Demerara. He married in 
1837 Helen Patricia, second dau. of the 
late Sir James Dunbar, Bart., of Booth, 
co. Banff, by whom he had issue one dau., 
still living, and a son, who died an infant. 

March 14. At Meerut, aged 23, Michael 
Cusac Smith, esq. of 14th Light Dragoons, 
youngest son of Sir M. Cusac-Smith, Bt. 

Lately. Drowned while surveying on 
the coast of Malabar, aged 18, Walter 
Shairp, Midshipman of the Hon. East 
India Company’s cruiser Palinurus, son 
of Comm. Alexander Shairp, R.N. 

West Inpies.—March 13. In Deme- 
rara, rs 36, sabes Charles Arthur Good- 
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man, Stipendiary Magistrate, late of 36th 
Regt., third son of the late Major-Gen. 
S. A. Goodman. 

March 21. In Demerara, aged 51, Eliza- 
Earle, wife of W. B. Wolseley, esq., Act- 
ing Gov. Sec. of British Guiana. 

Asroap.—Sept. 6. At sea, from Cali- 
fornia to Port Philip, Capt. Swanston, 
formerly of the Hon. E. 1. C. Service. 

Nov. 22. Near Sydney, N. S. Wales, 
aged 30, Henry-Charles, eldest son of Col. 
Russel, Royal Art. 

Vov. 26. At New Plymouth, New Zea- 
land, aged 36, Agnes, wife of Robert 
Barlow Gardiner, esq., late of Tunbridge, 
Kent, and sixth dau. of the late Thomas 
Courthope, esq. of Camberwell, Surrey. 

Dec. 30. On board the Statesman, on 
his return home from China, aged 35, 
Capt. Fenwick, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt:, 
son of the Rev. C. Fenwick, of Brooke, 
Isle of Wight. 

Jan. 27. On board H.M.’s ship Meander, 
on the South Coast of America, from a 
musket shot, received accidentally at 
target practice, aged 16, the Hon. Gran- 
ville Egerton, youngest son of the Earl of 
Ellesmere. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 





Week ending | 
Saturday, 


| Under} 15 m 60 and | nee not Total. 
| 60. | upwards. specified. i 


Males. | Females. 


| j 





| 
April 26. | 





544) 299| 216 5 1064 | 563 501 | 1503 
May $8.| 442; 319; 222 5 988 | 481 507 1487 
a = 511 | 335 | 195 _ 1041 | 555 486 1572 
» UW 470 346 = 183 3 | 1002 | 555 447 || 1467 
oo 478 324 198 — 1000 | 512 488 | 1434 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 23. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. rg Beans. Peas. 
s dad & d. a & d. es d, & @ 
38 2 24 2 18 11 os 9 28 10 27 2 

















PRICE OF HOPS, May 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 4s. to 31. 148.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 6/. Os. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 26. 
Hay, 31. 0s. to 47. 4s.—Straw, 1/. 1s, to 12. 8s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 4/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, May 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ... 6s. btcccc ene 40.0038, Gd. 
Button .10. as oovtce 2s. 10d. to 4s. Od. 
Veal...cccevrvccrteeet® Bi tede. Ge. 
PORK .occccceca cece ts CH. toa Bd. 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 26. 
Beasts......... 3835 Calves 247 
SheepandLambs 27,070 Pigs 490 


COAL MARKET, May 23. 


Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. » 15s. Od. per ton. 
‘Town Tallow, 38s. 0d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.— 


Other sorts, 12s. 0d. to 20s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 38s. 6d. 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Pubwonheit ’s Therm. 
* M4 a ° . 
saze g 22) 5 Saee)¢ Sz) g | 
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MissA.329.T.307 

Chard, W. 571 

Charles, T. 571 

Charlesworth, J.R. 
87 

Chariton, S. E. 108 

Charrott, T. 452 

Charter, Mrs. E. J. 
420 

Charters, J. 423 

Chenery, A. 571 

Cheney, R. H. 305 

Cheshire, M. 42] 

Cheshyre, D. 107 

Chessall, M. R. 447 

Chetwynd, Lady C. 
307 

Chevallier, C. 424. 
Mrs.B.544.S.421 

Cheveley, R. D. 106 

Chewton, Vise’tess 
420 

Chichester, Lady 88 

Child, S. 306 

Childers, Hon.S.572 

Chilver, E. 8. C. 89 

Ching, Mrs. 105 

Chipchase,T. D.546 

Chippindall, Ens. 
W. H. 110 

Chislett, J. 211,328 

Cholmley,Miss,220. 
Miss M. 565 

Christie, R. C. 657. 
W. D. 419 

Christopherson, W. 
90 

Christy, J. F. 572. 
Mrs. S. 88 

Chute, E. 573 

Ciocci, Sig. R. 421 

Clancy, J. 681 

Clark, J. D. 335. 
M. 677. MissS. 
G. 680. 8. 544 

Clarke, C.451.  E. 
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S. 221. F.F. 90. 
H. 684. R. 684. 
Rev, 543. T. 546 
Clarkson, M. 216 
Clavell, F. N. 421 
Claxton, G. W. 568. 
Mrs. L. 680 
Clay, E. S. 660. 
F. 220 
Clayton, C. 543 
Cleiland, S. 422 
Cleland, A. 657 
Cliff, A. 331 
Clinch, M. 307 
Clinckett, G.M.545 
Clive, A. 87 
Cloet, H. 307 
Cloete, S. M. 308 
Clough, A. H. 88 
Clowes, S. L. 680. 
W. 572 
Cloystoun, C.M.90 
Clutterbuck, E. L. 


Coates, A. E. 89. 
J. W. 332 
Cobbe, C. P. 306 
Cobbett, J. M. 421 
Cobbold,E. C.J. 207 
Cobden, Mrs. R.658 
Cochrane, Lady, 
545. M. T. 546 
Cock, Col. H. 452. 
E. 107. Major- 
Ge. J. 571. Miss 
N. 107 
Cockburn, Lady573. 
Sir A. J. G. 543 
Cocks, Mrs. 331 
Coffin, A. I. 659 
Cogan, M. 106 
Cogglesball, T. 452 
Coghill, Sir J.J. 423 
Coke, J. 453 
Colburne, Major 
Hon. J. 423 
Colby, C. 108 
Coldridge, J. 306 
H. H. 423. 


Colebateh, E. 214 
Coleman, J. S. 546. 
Mrs. E. 568 
Coleridge, E. 88. 
T. 677 
Coles, J. S. 325 
Colfex, Miss, 217 
Collard, E. E. 421. 
M. A. 331 
Collins, A. M. 546 
Collinson, C. 424 
Collis, Lt. S. 573 
Colimann, H.C. 575 


Index to Names. 


Collyer, Rev.R. 114. 
Rev. T. 114 
Collyns, C. W. 423 
Colnaghi, M. 681 
Colohan, W. 424 
Colthurst, Major F. 
W. 215 
Colville, T. 453 
Combe, E. J. 308 
Comper, H. 685 
Compton, B. 424. 
", 658. Lady W. 
458. M.A. 683 
Cennor, Lt. R. 682. 
A. 657 
Convlly, J. C. 88 
Cock, J. 308 
Cooke, A.567. Mrs. 
L. 449 
Cookesley, H. 217 
Covokney, F. 223 
Covkson, D. J. 108 
Coombe, A. J. 220 
Cooper, A. 325. E. 
327. L. S. 219. 
M, A. 422. R. 
H. 306. W. 566 
Coote, Com. R. 543 
Copeman, T. 659 
Corbett, Lady M. 
N. 107 
Corden, E. 216 
Corfield, E. 448 
Cork, J. A. 87 
Cornish, S. J. 329 
Corrance, H. F. 657 
Corrie, G. E. 657. 
S. 685 
Corry, T. 565 
Corsellis, A. A. 422 
Cory, E. 211. G.449 
Cossins, G. 545 
Cottam, Miss, 567 
Cotterell, J. 215 
Cotterill, H. 420. 
S. A. 103 
Cottle, W. 686 
Cotton, A.G.F.419. 
Mrs. C. 420 
Coulman, J. 109 
Coulston, M.A. 308 
Courtenay, F. 324. 
J. G. 334 
Courtney, M. 682 
Courtown,Earlof,90 
Coventry, Lt. P. W. 
660 
Cowan, J. 657 
Cowell, J. 104 
Cowlard, E. 660 
Cowles, J. 103 
Cowley, Lord, 419 
Cowper, F. B. 421. 
J. 448 
Cox, C, E. 327. C, 





J. 419. F. 452. 
G. W. 89. R. H. 
419, 657. S. 679. 
S. H. F. 422. T. 
660 
Coxhead, B. L. 448 
Coxon, G. D. 424 
Crabb, P. 679 
Crabbe, G. 419 
Cracklow, M. 90 
Cracknall, A. 89 
Cradock, Mrs. T. 
544. S. 90 
Cramer, C. S. 90 
Crampern, F. 89 
Crane, A. 326. 
686. J. 450 
Cranley, Visc. 87 
Cranstoun, Mrs. J. 
681 
Crawder, E. F. 423 
Crawford, P. 677 
Crawley, A. 104, Lt. 
Col. C. 574. T. 
W. 419 
Crawshay, H. 569 
Creed, Capt. H. 90 
Creelman, S. 543 
Crespin, A. J. 324 
Cresswell, A. 307. 
J.445. S. B. 219 
Creswick, T. 306 
Creyke, Mrs. 658 
Cridland, R. J. 567 
Cripps, C. 450 
Crockett, J. L. 660 
Crofton, Mrs. J.327 
Crofts, J. 445 
Croker, E. H. 421 
Croly, M. H. 327 
Crompton, C. 87 
Croome, C. J. 219 
Cross, H. H. 329 
Crosse, 1. 308 
Croughton,R.F.658 
Crowe, E. M. 90 
Crucifix, Dr. 219 
Cruikshanks, Quar- 
termaster A, 305. 
Cubitt, B. L. 543. 
W. 657 
Cudden, J. 451 
Cumberlege, Capt. 
C. L. 335 
Cumming, C. 680. 
J. 305. Lt. W. 
S. 567 
Cummins, C. 681 
Cunliffe, C. 308. S. 
332 
Cunningbam, M. S. 
422 
Curling, E. S. 423 
Curtis, E.658. E. 
I, A. 450 


E. 





Custance, M. 329 

Cuxson, J. 89 

Da Costa, T. 546 

D’Aeth, F. A. 660 

D’Aguilar, Major- 
Gen. G, C. 305 

Dalby, A. 220. W. 


Dalling, R. L. 447 
Dalrymple, Capt. J. 
H. E. 659. G.S. 
679. J. 657 
Dalten, M. C. 686 
Dalton, T. L. 419. 
E, H. 330 
D’Alton, P. Count, 
573 
Daly, H. 546. Hon, 
Mrs. R. 658 
Dalzell, Capt. Hon. 
R.A. G, 419 
Dampier, J. L. 87. 
H. L, 545 
Dance, G. 681. H. 
G. 90 
Dancer, J. N. 685 
Daniel, Mrs. 221 
Danofsky, E. 424 
Dansey, C. E. 546. 
F. 546 
Darbishire, M. 308 
D'Arcy, Mrs. de B. 
420 
Dare, H. H. 659 
Darell, Lt. J. 335 
D’Arley, Capt. W. 
W. 543 
Dartnell, R. W. 660 
Dashwood,G.F. 305 
Davenport, S. 88. 
W. D. 90 
Davey,H. 89. J. 105 
David, W. 423 
Davidge,Mrs.A. 107 
Davidson, M. M. 
307. T. 657 
Davie, C. 570. H. 
107. H. A. 546 
Davies, D. 211. F. 
106. J. 446. Lt.- 
Col. W. H. 447. 
M. 422. Miss J. 
565. M. J. 658. 
R. W. P. 544. R. 
C. 660. S. R. 
423. T.H.543 
Davis, H. A. 89. J. 
566. M. 448 
Davison, J. M. 103 
Davoren, A. 305 
Davy, S. 215 
Davys, E. J. C. 686 














Dawe, Capt. C. 306, 
H, 452 
Dawes, E, 657 
Dawnay, Hon. P. 
305 
JJawson, Capt. Hon. 
T. V. 422. Hon. 
C. M. 545. J. 
543,677. M.545. 
Mrs. BE. 544, T. 
W, 424 
Day, E. E, 660. F. 
308. G. W, 306. 
H. 683 
Daykin, W. P. 451 
Dealtry, J. 331. 
Mrs. B, P. 453 
Deare, F. D. 89 
De Burgh, Hon, C. 
423 
De Chair, R. B, 564 
Deey, E, 567 
Delaroche, M. 569 
Delepierre, O, 88 
De l’Isle and Dud- 
ley, Right Hon. 
Lady, 658 
Dempsey, M.A. 109 
Denby, T. 103 
Denison, Sir W, T. 
305 
Dennis, M. §, 332 
Denny,,M. H. 104. 
W.C. 543 
Dent, T. R. 543. 
W. 305 
Denton, T. 684 
Deshon, F.G.T. 659 
Desmond, Mr, 686 
Deverill, M. 659 
Devignes, F. 104 
De Visme, A, Z. 221 
Devitré, J.S. D. 110 
Dew, C. M. 449 
Dewing, E. 659. 
W. 108 
Dewson, E. A. 219 
Dick, A, 546. Lady 
220 
Diekens, D. 679 
Dickeson, A. 451 
Dickins, Captain J. 
571. T.S, 454 
Dickinson, C. 220. 
H. 660. J. 306. 
Lt. R, T. 680 
Dickson, Comm. 
W. H. 104. ~*F, 
C. 423. Miss J. 
109. S.N. 422. 
S. L. 333 
Digby, E. J. 89. J. 
543 


Dighton, E. 324 __. 
Dillon, B. 424. 


Index to Names. 


Hon. Mrs.G. 88. 
R. M. 564 
Dimock, G. A, 446. 
S. 684 
Dimsdale, J. 449 
Dixon, Capt. G, 87. 
J.D. 87. E. 332. 
Major H. 657 
Dobson, E. 451 
Docker, T. 331 
Dodd, P,332, T.567 
Dodgson, F. J. 333 
Dolan, A.J. B. 546. 
E, G. 546 
Dolben, H. A. 308 
Dolling, Miss 105 
Domvile, C. C. 87 
Domville, C. C. 423 
Donaldson, E.L.108 
Donkin, 8. 327 
Dore, A. E. 659 
Dormer, Mrs. 421 
Douglas, A. C. 422. 
J. 657. J.J. 543. 
March’ ness of 88. 
Mrs. L. 658 
Dove, Miss 
Mrs. E. 326 
Dowdeswell, C. H. 
453 
Dowler, G. 565. 
Mrs. H. T, 420 
Dowling, J. 452 
Downe, J. E. 327 
Dowse, R. 657 
Dowson, Capt. R. 
574 L. 103 
Doyle, C. M. 677 
Drayson, L. 546 
Drew, Capt. A. 87. 
C. G. 90. M. 449 
Drewe, J. B. 420 
Drummond, A. P. 
424, G.215. J. 


568. 


306. M. D. 90 
Drury, Comm. B. 
87. G.88 


Dry, T. 308 
Drysdale, J.C. 109 
Ducane,Capt.C.108 
Dudgeon, M. F. 306 
Duff, J. 657 
Dugard, R. 421 
Dugdale, R. 682 
Duke, E.424. M.89 
Du Luttner, Cob. 
575 
Dumbleton, E. 308. 
Mrs. T. 568 
Dunbar, G, S, 218 
M. 569 
Duncan, G. L. 89. 
J 679. J.W. 574, 
M. C, 223 
Duncombe, 8. 546 


GeEnT, Maa, Vor, XXXV, 


Dundas, Hon, Mrs. 
J.C. 658. Lady 
307. L. A. M.334 

Dundonald, Vice- 
Adm. Earl of 543 

Dungannon, Vis. 87 

Dunhill, K. A. 658 

Duningham, J. 544 

Dunlop, A. 686, E. 
571. J. 566 

Dunno, J. 333 

Dunningham,J.655, 

Dunphy, H. M. 66 

Duplex, G. 566 

Durant, R. 305 

Durell, Mrs. P. 108 

Durham, C. 682 

Duroford, B. A. 
329. E. 90 

Dyer, J. Lady 569 

Dyne, E. 108. W. 
M. 306, 308 

Dyott, Mrs. P. 545 

Dyson, H. J. 657 

Eady, T. W. 660 

Eager, R. 110 

Earle, E. F. 546 

Earnshaw, A. 89, 
103. M. 214 

East, A. 327 

Eastmont, J. 566 

Eaton,G.328. J.544 

Ebrington, H.Vise. 
543. Viscountess 
545 

Eden, C. M. 90. R. 
306, 419 

Edgerley, Capt. R. 
J. 88 


Edon, M. 570 
Edwards, Capt. G. 
214. G.R. 424. 
J. 104, 569, 659. 
J. F. 324. LF. 
450. M. 572 
Egerton, Hon. C. 
H. 543. Hon. G. 
687. Lt.F.A.306. 
Major T. G. 87 
Elgee, C. J. 423 
Ellicott, F. 331 
Elliot, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 545 
Elliott, E. 569. J. 
M.K.421. W.222 
Ellis, E. H. 454. 
Lt.-Col. 546. V. 
677 
Elmslie, E. 679 
Elsley, F. 333 
Elwes, H. 106. Mrs. 
J. H. 545 
Emerson, ©. 678 
Enfield, Vise’tess, 
658 
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England, S. 447 

English, W. 107 

Enniskillen, C’tess 
of, 420 

Enoch, Major J.305 

Ensor, E, 214 

Entwisle, Mrs. T. 
545 

Erskine, A. P. 423. 
J. A. 424. Rt. 
Hon. Lady 685 

ismeade, G. M.M. 

305 

d’ Este, 
F. 223 

Esterhazy, Princess 
N. 307 


Archduke 


Etheridge, Comm. 
T. 87 
Evans, Capt. H. W. 
658. E. 306, 419. 
E. H. 219. J.J. 
544. J. O. 419. 
T.677. W. B. 103 
Evatt, Lt.-Gen. H. 
569 
d’Evelyn, J. 
419 
Everett, M. 214 
Ewbank, A. 105, 
Mrs, W. 88 
Ewing, J. A. 306 
Eykyn, T. 423 
Eyre, A.423. H.S. 
448. Hon. J.S. 
M. 104. 
P. B. 686 
Eyres, G.R. 455 
Faber, Lt.-Col. W. 
R. 305 
E. G. E, 
424. J. P. 450 
Faithfull, E. S. 330, 
H. 452 
Falconer, Mr. 87 
Falkner, E, 659. R, 
219 
Fane, Mrs. C. 544 
Fanshawe, Mrs, 568 
Farewell, M. 567 
Farey, E. 103 
Farnall, G, R. 330. 
H. B. 660 
Farnell, Ens. W.A. 
P. 222 
Farquhar,Capt.421. 
H. 573 
Farquharson, A.545 
Farrant, Major H. 
419. Mrs. 544 
Farrell, R. 110 
Farren, Capt. R, T. 
87 
Farrer, A. 572 
Farrow, J. 419 
4X 


W. 


P, 214, 
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Fatt, S. P. 214 
Fauntleroy, 8, 567 
Fawcett, T. IT. 110 
Fawsitt, M.A. 545 
Fayner, E. 422 
Fearnside, E. 103 
Featherston, R. N. 
657 
Fector, Mrs. 566 
Fegan, Major C.419 
Fell, W. C. 308 
Fellowes, H. 447 
Fenton, S. R. 454 
Fenwick, Capt. 687. 
Lt. W. H. 88. R. 


308 
Ferard, C. C. 422 
Fernandez, Comm, 
D. 330. P. 332 
Ferrall,Mrs.S.F.109 
Ferrar, S. 103 
Ferrieres, A. de 424 
Fetherston,O. L. 98 
Ffarington, W. 543 
Field, H. 110 
Fielde, E. 326 
Fielden, M. 421. T. 
B. 574 
Finch, Mrs. W. 453 
Findon, F. 684 
Finniss, B. T. 305 
Fish, E. 104 
Fishbourne, Dr. T. 
M. 574 
Fisher, A. 88. C.A. 
422. C. J. 677. 
J. T. 306, 423. 
Miss E. 680. O. 
420. W. 215 
Fitzgerald, J. 308 
Fitz Gerald, Lt.- 
Col. J. 423 
Fitz Ham, E. 90 
Fitzherbert,A.1.545 
FitzPatrick, F.A.422 
Fitzroy, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 88 
Fitz Roy, Sir C. A. 
305 


Fixott, Mrs. 110 
Flavell, J. F. 419 
Fleming, D. 546 
Fletcher, J. 215. R. 
329 
Flight, ‘I’. 570 
Flintoff, A. 679 
Flockhart, H. 573 
Floed, J. 306. J.C. 
544. W.E. 424 
Flowerdew, A.S. 220 
Flowers, F. 546 
Foley, A. E. 332. C. 
8.90. Lady 88. 
Lady L. A. 454 
Fonnereau,I.G. 107 


Index to 


Fuoord, R.S. 658 
Foote, W. 659 
Footner, H.660. W. 
2186 
Forbes, E.660.  E. 
cht. E. M. 
661. G. 307. J. 
A. 334. M. C, 
659. W. 216 
Ford, G. 660. J. 
685. Major J. 
673. M. J. 423. 
Sir F. J. 574 
Fordyce, Capt. G. 
W. 419 
Forman, E. 333. T. 
S. 335 
Foster, A. 103, E. 
105. E. J. 422. 
M. E. 660. T. C. 
308. W. F. 308 
Fothergill, J. 223. 
R. 308, 686 
Foulger, M. A. 217 
Foulkes, C. 681. R. 
105 
Fountaine, L. 684 
Fourdrinier, M. 89 
Fowle, Mrs. S. 109. 
T. 453. T. E. 424 
Fowler, J. 566 
Fox, E. 306. M. FP. 
1.221. 8S. 569 
Fradelle, S. 103 
Fragonard,M.A.575 
Frampton, H. 329 
Francis, E, K, 546. 
W. 331 
Francklin, J. 305 
Frank, J. M. B. 421 
Frankham, E.C.104 
Franklin, F. A. 423 
Franklyn, H. 573 
Franks, E. 566. E. 
R. 87 
Frankum, T. 215 
Fraser, C. 109. E, 
543. J. A. 421. 
Mrs. 453. P. 546 
Frazer, Comm. G. 
A. 657 
Frederick, Capt. C. 
87. Sir R. 87 
Freeth, Col. J. 305 
French, E. 572. G. 
107. Major St. 
J. B. 335. M.J. 
216. P.M. 567 
Frere, E. B. 657 
Freshfield, J. H.543 
Freyne, A. Baronde 
419 
Fripp, J. 106 
Frith, Capt. J. 106. 
J.B.657. J.E.566 


Names. 


Frizell, A. 453 
Frome, T. 450 
Froom, T. N. 105 
Fry, A. A. 545, 421 
Fryer, J. J. 223 
Fulford, Mrs. 420 
Furbank, T, 210 
Furber, J. 326 
Furneaux, Lt. J. 
H. 660 
Fynmore, S. G. 659 
Gaff, T. 220 
Gaghran, Dr, J.573 
Gabagan, A. 89 
Gaisford, J. 658 
Galloway, Earl of, 


657. W. B.544 
Gallwey, Sir W. 
P. 419 


Gambier, Sebastian 
J. 658 
Gandy, J. H. 306. 
S. J. 423 
Gardiner, A. 687. 
E. 307. N. 546 
Gardinville, Vise. 
F. A de, 575 
Gardner, Comm. G, 
H. 87. E. 215. 
Mrs. J. D. 307 
Garfit, J. 451 
Garland, G. 106. N. 
A. 544 
Garner, F. 546. Lt.- 
Col. 679 
Garnett, E. 681. E. 
H.N. 546. J. 107 
Garnier, Lady C, 
545. 8. 680 
Garratt, W. 87 
Garrett, Comm. J. 
103. J. P. 658 
Garston, H. 222 
Gartshore, M. 450 
Gater, W. H. 107 
Gatty, M. 570 
Gaze, Comm. J.450 
Geach, C, 543 
Gearing, W. 217 
Gedge, W. 567 
George, E. A. 658 
Geldart, J. 684 
Gennevs, Comm. J. 
H. 87 
Gennys, R. H. 574 
Gebarty, D. 422 
Gibb, M. A. 572 


‘Gibbins, T. 306 


Gibbons, J. 215 

Gibbs, W. 445 

Gibson, H. C. 89. 
J. 305 

Gidley, M. L. M. 88 

Giffard, J. C. 660 

Gilbert, J, 423° 





Gilchrist, A. 422. 
A. D. 682 
Gilfillan, R. 110 
Gill, C.217. E. 546. 
J. 220 
Gillow,S.423.W.423 
Gilpin, B.90 R.T.306 
Glasgow, G. M, 454 
Glass, H. 683 
Gleig,Capt.A.C.308 
Glencross, W. 328 
Glenie, C. 455 
Glyn, Capt. R. H. 
679. H. 660 
Goate, E, 220 
Goddard, A. T. 660 
Goderich, Vise. 658 
Godfrey, N. S. 87 
Goldfinch, H. A. 90 
Golsworthy, J. 329 
Gomm, J. 327 
Gooch, R. 420 
Goodden, C. C. 545 
Goode, B. 326 
Gooden, J. 680. J. 
C. 659 
Goudier, J. 211 
Goodman, Capt. C. 
A. 687. W. 681 
Goodrich, C, H. W. 
566 
Goodwin, C. E. 569 
F. G. 306. Miss 
447. S. L. 423 
Goodwyn, M.A.680 
Guold, W. 87 
Goolden, M, 328 
Gordon,C.450. Col. 
Comm. A. H.419. 
J.453. J.D. W. 
335. Mrs. F. T. 
574. SirJ. W. 306 
Gore,Maj.H. R. 419 
Gorring, T. 572 
Goss, J. 104 
Gosse, M. 217 
Gosset, L. J. 215 
Gostling, C. 215 
Gott, W. E. 660 
Goude, H. 569 
Gougb, K. H, 423 
Goulburn, E. C.660 
Gould,G.M.306,307 
Gouldsmith, E. 104 
Goulden, W. 570 
Gouldsbury, C. 1. L. 
545 
Gover, W. 658 
Govett, C, A. 423 
Gowan O 89 
Gowdy, Cmm. W. 
451 
Gowing, W. 90 
Graburn, Mrs. W. 
570 














Grace, J. 693 
Greme, C., 
Major L. 574 
Graham, H. G. 660. 
Miss 


330. 


Grabame, J.214. J. 
A. W. 111 
Grainger, E, A. 449 
Grant, A. R. 87. 
Capt.W.J.E.546. 
E. 545, 681. F. 
306. H. H. 111. 
Lady I. 420 
Gravener, J. 107 
Graves, A. 89. J. 
S. 423 
Gray, M. 682. M. 
A. 682. R. H.455 
Grayling T. 570 
Greaves, T.A.L.306 
Green, J.90,657.M. 
E. 308. T. 103 
Greenbill, G. 213, 
L. PF. H. 546, 659 
Greenlaw, W. 324 
Greenstreet, F, W. 
424 
Greenway, C. 419. 
G. C.572. M.A. 
G, 449 
Greenwood, J. G. 88 
Greetham, C. 218 
Greeves,G. P.A.574 
Gregory, J. 89 
Gregson, C. 329 
Grentell, Capt. W. 
657. M.G. 90 
Grenside, J. D. 657 
Grenville, E. 89 
Greville, E. K, 308. 
J. 446 
Grey, Capt. M. R. 
108. E. Lady, 103 
Griesbach, M. S. G. 
545 
Griffin, Capt. F. J. 
659. E, 218 
Griffith, G. 420 
Griffiths, L, 328. M. 
L. 332. W. 420 
Grimshawe, S. 328 
Grindall, E. 307 
Grint, W. A. 111 
Gronow, S. T. 335 
Groome, H. 329 
Grove, Major S. J. 
307 
Groves, Lt. J.J. H. 
574. S. E. 90 
Growse, E. M. 421 
Grubbe, Mrs. J. E. 
544 
Gruchy, G. de, 660 
Gry ffyth, D, 658 
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Guillemard, M. P. 
Zi4 
Guise, V. G. 306 
Gunning, W. 420 
Gunston, W. 659 
Gurdon, A. 214. M. 
W. F. 108 
Gustard, Capt. H. F. 
307 
Gutch, C. 544 
Guthrie, H. D. 424 
Guizman, Lt. 87 
Guy, H. B. 452 
Gwynn, M.D. 659. 
S. T. 424 
Haberfield, J.K.543 
Hacker, Dr. W. 657 
Packman, H. 447 
Haddock, W. 325 
Haffenden, A. 545 
Haig,M.de St. P.88. 
Mrs, M. 103 
Haigh, J. L. 89 
Hailes, Capt. M. H. 
110 
Haines, H. 421 
Haistwell, Miss, 331 
Haldane, J. M. 543 
Hale,F.H.90. Miss, 
448 
Hales, B. 108 
Halhed, F. B. E. 308 
Hall, E. 678. F. 
106. F.J.89. I. 
S. 422. J. 307, 
423. J. S. 306. 
Major W. L. 574 
Hallam, H. F. 111. 
J. 333 
Hallaran, W. 544 
Hallen, W. 87 
Hallowes, B. 544 
Halls, Lt. 104 
Halse, E. 104 
Haly, Major W, O. 
G. 87 
Hamber, E. M. 422 
Hamilton, A.P.307. 
G. A. 103. H. 103. 
J. 453. Major J. 
679. Mrs. J. de 
C. 544 
Hammett, J. 449 
Hammond, C. 685. 
Mrs. J.544. T.J. 
334 
Hampton, M.L.329 
Hand, H, G. 544 
Handley, A. 307. D. 
E. 90 
Hankey, [.218. M. 
327. Miss E. 335 
Hanmer, M. 546 
Hanna, S. W. 545 
Hant, Mrs. E. 328 


Harbur, W. 563 
Hardwick, C. 420 
Hardy, A.451. A. 
M. 569. J. 453 
Hare, C. 420. E, 
89. R. 659. S. 
M. 424 
Harford, A. 421. J. 
683 
Hargraves, T. 331 
Hargreaves, J. 451 
Harington, E. 334. 
Mrs. R. 658 
Harkness, R. 90 
Harland, C. 686. E. 
306 
Harley, E. 450 
Harman, M. 684 
Harmer, J. 424. M. 
424 
Harness, M. C. 307 
Harper, Comm.334. 
H. D. 307 
Harpur, S. C. 306 
Harrington, M. 331 
Harris, A. 217. C. 
B. 306, 420. E. 
J.C.571. F. 213. 
J. 546. Lady, 
420. SS. 220 
Harrison, C. 424. 
E. 89. J. 657. 
M. 104, 110. P. 
446.1.211.W.682 
Harrup, M. 685 
Hart, T. S. 106 
Harter, J. C. 660 
Hartnell, J. 107 
Harvey, J. 683. 
R. 544 
Harward, J. 657 
Harwood, S. 6285 
Haslam, W. 566 
Hasluck,J.G.E. 306 
Hastings, Lady,333. 
Most Hon. P. R. 
S.R.Marq.of, 333 
Hastley, E. 334. 
M. 334 
Harchell, Rt. Hon. 
J. 306 
Hatchett, G. A. 451 
Hawes, B. 420. T. 
H. 544 
Hawker, C. L. 89. 
J.C. 421. W.325 


J. 


Hawkins, E. 419. 
G. C. 222. H. 
M. 545 

Hawksley, R. 213 

Hawley, Mrs. R. M. 
686 


Hay, Hon. Mrs. D. 
307. Lady J. 105. 
M. 103 
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Hayden, F. H. 574 
Hayes, T. P. 104 
Hayley, F. 572 
Hayman,Capt.J.679 
Haymes, H. 8S. 570 
Hayne, A. 327 
Hayues, J. 332 
Hayward, Mrs. 2173 
Mrs, C. 217 
Hazlewood, G. 658 
Heacock, P. 329. 
W. J. 449 
Head, G. H. 305 
Healy, S. S. 677 
Heard,C. 682. T. 87 
Hearon, A. I. 221 
Heath, B. R. 452. 


F.N.449. G.T.105 
Heathcote, Lady, 
544 


Heaton, H. E. 544 
Hebert, L. J. 565 
Hellyar, J. 658 
Helm, A. E. 103 
Helpman, L. J. 308 
Helps, A. F. 326 
Helyar, C. 221 
Hemery, C. 573 
Henderson, A. B. 
545. Capt. W. W. 
543. M. 218 
dHening E. J. 
Visc’tess, 567 
Hennah, H. 214 
Hennell, H. 215 
Hennen, S. J. 422 
Henry, J. 110, 545. 
J. S. 42] 
Henshaw, Mrs. C. 
451 
Henslowe, C. A. G. 
331. C. L. F. 331. 
F. G.N. 331 
Hensman, Mrs. R. 
327 
Hepburn, Lt. Col. 
D. 682 
Herbert, G.658. H. 
A. 307. S. 104. 
S. A. 546 
Herdman, Mrs, J. 
684 
Herne, R. H. 327 
Heron, E. J. H. 90. 
J. S. 331 
Herring, E.219,677. 
J. 422 
Herschel, Sir J. F. 
W. 87 
Hertz, J. 546 
Hervey, Lady A. 88 
Hesketh, R. 424 
Heslington, R. W. 


109 
Heslop, R. 544 


_ 
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Heward, C. 103 
Hewgill, F. 545 
Hewitt, C. 566. J. 
424, Miss D. 572 
Hewson, T. A. 215 
Heywood,E.H. 217. 
M. 453. T. P. 305 
Hibbert, L. 660. 
Mrs. W. 420 
Hichens, E. S. 421 
Hickman, W. 215 
Higgins, H. 108 
Higginson,J.M.419 
Hill, A. 217. Capt. 
Sir J. 543. E. H. 
222. M.D. 543. 
R. H.659. S.J. 
543 
Hills, M. 219 
Hindson, J. 221 
Hitchcock, R, 324 
Hitchings, S. 571 
Hoare, C. H. 208. 
Lady H.683. Mrs. 
N. 544 
Hobhouse, Sir J.C. 
419 
Hobson, R. P. 219. 
S. 108 
Hockings, R. 330 
Hodge, W. 568 
Hodges, G. L. 419 
Hodgkinson, S. 680 
Hodgson, A. 104. 
D. R. 90. E. 424. 
H. W. 544 
Hodson, A. V. 568. 
Ven. G. 306 
Hoey, C. E. 89 
Hoffman, L. S. 308 
Hogan, J. 420 
Hogg, Mrs.H.J. 658 
Holden,Capt.W.214 
Holl, J. 545 
Holland,M.105. M. 
P. 454. S. 217 
Hollingwortb,B.108 
Holloway, S. 332 
Holme, H. J. 324 
Holmes, H. 660. J. 
571. Miss, 683. 
M.S. 421. W.685 
Holt, G. W. 544. 
J. 572 
Holworthy,S.A.422 
Home, Capt. Sir J. 
E. 87 
Honyman, Col. Sir 
O. 87 
Honywood,P.J.420. 
W. P. 305 
Hood, Comm. S. T. 
216. W.J. 659 
Hooper,Miss M. 105 
Hope, Hon. Mrs. G. 


W. 307. Lady M. 
658 
Hopkinson,C. N. 89 
Hopton, A. 659 
Horden, J. 216 
Hore, C. F. 421. J. 
F. 89 
Horn, H. G. 105 
Hornbrook, Major 
R. L. 657 
Hornby, Mrs. J. 420 
Horne, F. M. L. 
329. R. 684 
Horsburgh, M. M. 
567 
Horsell, Capt. B. 686 
Horsfall, M. 109 
Horwood, J. 451 
Hosmer, A. H. 424 
Hotchkin, M. 331 
Hotham, Mrs.G.307 
Hough, S. J. 307 
Houghton, G, 219. 
M. 571 
Howard, Capt. 454. 
Capt. Hon. H. T. 
329. Hon. H.G. 
305. R.444. T. 
S. 308 
Howell, A. W. 421. 
G. 420 
Howes, C. 451 
Howlett, E. 306 
Howth, Earl of, 543, 
Rt. Hon. Earl of, 
424 
Hubbard, M. 217 
Hudson, J.419. S. 
H. 90 
Hue, L. 448 
Hughes, D. 446. E. 
B. 109. H. 219. 
306. 545. J. 89. 
L. 327. M. 660. 
R.R.211. S. 422, 
T. 305. W. 544 
Hugo, P. B. 568 
Hulme, T. 67 
Hulton, A. M. 220 
Humbert, F. J. 448 
Humble, L. 569 
Hume, W. B. 90 
Hunfrey, C. 308 
Humphreys, A. 220. 
C. F. 89 
Humpbry, W. G. 87 
Hunt, H. 682. W. 
659 
Hunter, A. 545. A, 
I. 421. Dr. W. 
565. H.C. 424, 
J.423. Mr. 454. 
M. 105 
Huntley, R. 89 
Hurdis, S. 332 
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Hurley, H. N. 307 
Hurst, M. 332 
Hussey, E. G. 421. 
L. E. 424 
Hutchinson, Capt. 


453. F. C. 308. 
J.544. J.E.S. 
678 


Hutton, C. E. 455. 
M.685. W.P.306 

Hyde, Capt. F. 449. 
E. 565 


Ianson, G. 221 

lliff, S. 422 

Ince, Comm. J. M. 
R. 574 

Inglis, J. 210, 453 

Ingram, E. W. 306, 

78. J.109. Mrs. 

E. W. 307. R. H. 
306 

Inman, T. 308 

Insole, G. 221 

Irby, Hon. L. C. R. 
544 


Irving, D. C. 217. 
H. 679 
Irwin, M. R. 546 
Isham, Sir C. E. 305 
Izod, W. 546 
Jackson, A. 327. E. 
420. F. 106, 329. 
H. 447. M. 215. 
R. 324. R. H. 
306, 420. W. 325, 
451 
Jacob, A. 679. J. 
A. 571. S. L. 445 
Jacobs,G. 103. H. 
106 
Jacomb, E. M. W. 
686 
Jaffray, J. 683 
Jago, Capt. D. 214 
Jalland, B. M. 658 
James, E. H. 213. 
G. S. 449. H. 
211. 1.335. J. 
680. M.90. W. 
M. 87. W.R.107 
Jamieson, R. 222 
Jay, A. 621 
Jeffares, R. C. 89 
Jefferies, Mrs. 216 
Jeffery, Miss 682 
Jefferys, M. 332. T. 
220 
Jeffreys, J. 
Mrs. M. 681 
Jellett, H. 544 
Jenkins, A. M. 335. 
E, 420, 570. E. 
A. 573. G. T. 
308. W. 683 
Jenkinson, W. 307 


658. 














Jennings, G. 682. 
H. L. 658. J. A. 
223. M. A. 545 

Jenour, C. 567 

Jeremie, Capt. W. 
H. 334. F. J. 657 

Jerningham, Hon. 
G. S. S. 87 

Jerrold, Mrs.H.329 

Jervoise,S.T.H.420 

Jessep, T. F. 104 

Jessop, J. S. 679 

Jessupp, R. H. 307 

Jewhurst, W. 218 

Jex-Blake,R. F, 544 

Joad, K. 683 

Jocelyn, Hon. A. F, 
421 

John, G. T, 423. M. 
571 

Johns, H. I. 449. 
J. C. 422 

Johnson, A. M.222. 
Capt. M. 686. C. 
T. 214, 573. E. 
A. 307. F. 683. 
J. 450. M. 328, 
565. T. 447 

Jobnstone, J. E. 
545. M. J. 307 

Jones, A. 544, 567. 
B. 0.544. C, 305, 
544. Capt. L. T. 
87. E. 107, 331. 
E.R. 421. F. E. 
658. H.109. H. 
V. 110. H. W. 
544. J. 420, 657, : 
678. J. T. 677. 
J. W. 573. LE. 
660. Lt.-Col.422. 
M. 333, 545, 679, 
M.A. 680. Major 
H. 215. Sir W. 
305. W. 305, 306, 
420 

Jowett, J. 658 

Joy, T. 327 

Joyner, J. C. 215 

Joynes, J. L. 659 

Jukes, M. 328 

Justice, T. C. T.107 

Kavanagb,H.M.424 

Kay, W. 88 

Kaye, L.421. L. 8. 
H. 423 

Kean, C. 679 

Keane, Capt. L. R. 
334 

Kearney, C. W. 308 

Keate, Col. W. A. 
326. L. A. 423 

Keats, W. 45] 

Kebbell, W. 89 

Keen, W. 325 














Keightley,G.H. 216 
Keiti,C. 566. P. 89 
Kekewich, A. 659 
Kellet, R. 327 
Kellett, W. 667 
Kelly, W. 422 
Kemble, H. J. 545 
Kempson, E, 42. J. 
218 
Kenah, Major-Gen. 
T. 87 
Kendal, C. 107 
Kendall, J. E. 332. 
W.N. 448, 565 
Kenealy, A. M. 686 
Kennedy, Dr. P. 110 
T. 424. W. 573 
Kennett, C. M. H. 
220. Miss F. 103. 
M. H. F. 682 
Kenney, L. M. 455 
Kent, C. 571 
Kentish, E, 571 
Kenyon, C. O. 87 
Kerr, C. 215. Lady 
C.658. M. F. 308 
Key, Sir J. 657 
Kidd, Dr.W. L. 573 
Killin, R. 306 
Kinchant, E. P. 659 
King, E. 546, 659. 
J. 451. K. 308. 
Miss E, P. 327. 
R. 658. W. 308 
Kingdon, R. 325 
Kingscote, N. 545 
Kingsmill, W. 305 
Kingston, Lt.R. 448 
Kippen, R. 329 
Kirby, Lt.-Col. T. 
C. 106. S, L. 685 
Kirk, H. M. 109 
Kirkham, J. 657 
Kirkman, J. 420 
Kirton, M. 570 
Kirwan, M. A. G. 
422 
Kitcat, J. 660 
Kitson, Lt.-Col. J. 
219 
Kittoe, E. H. 659 
Kunatchbull, Capt. 
W. F. 87. Lady 
218 
Knifton, T. T. 305 
Knight, Mrs. F. W. 
658.S8.660. W.329 
Knightley, F.A.683. 
H. C. 659 
Knowles, F. E. 447. 
J.P. 574 
Knowlys, T. J. 107 
Knox, E. F. 211. G. 
306. Hon. W.S. 
306. T. 420 
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Kock Kock, M. 454 
Kortright,S. N. 569 
Krabbe, A. C. 454 
Kutzleben, E. A. 
de 307 
Kyd, J. 660 
Kymer, M.A. 332 
Kynaston, J. 544 
Kynnersley, J. 449 
Lacey, M. E.W. 329 
Laing, J. 90 
Lakin, J. M. 306 
Lalor, W. 222 
Lamb, C. D. 423 
Lambe, E. 449. 
545 
Lambert, A. E.659. 
F. J. 455. M.575. 
Mrs. 103 
Laming, R. 455 
Lamotte, H. J. 572 
La Nauze, E.E. 449 
Lancey, A. 103 
Land, T. 110 
Landon, H. 306 
Lang, H. 88 
Langford, E. 684. 
J. 449 
Langham, Miss S. 
213 
Langley, M. M. 89 
Langmore, R. 106 
Langton, M. 566, 
W. H. P. G. 543 
Lara, Cel. de 421 
Larkins, E. 422 
Larpent, C. Lady 
451 
Lascelles, Lady E. 
307 
Lashley, W. 334 
Last, F. 421 
Latham, E. 659 
La Tour, E. 451 
La Trobe, C. J. 305 
Laurence, C. M 545 
Laute Montafeltro, 
Duca F, 424 
Law, E. 105. Hon. 
Mrs. H. S. 545 
Lawford, A. S. 308. 
W. R. 423 
Lawley, Hon. B. R. 
306. Lady E. 658 
Lawrance,J.W. 421 
Lawrence, C.S.657. 
E. 682. G.A.422. 
M. 568 
Lawrenson,Lt.-Col. 
J. 543 
Lawrie, A. 327 
Lawson, B. R. 544 
Lax, T. 572 
Lea, J.C. 22). J. 
W. 421. S. 109 


L. 


Leach, S. F. 326. 
T. 218 
Leadbeater, B. 556 
Leatham, C, A. 545 
Lee, E. 566. J.447. 
Miss 682. Mrs, A. 
680. P. 546. T. 
S. 220. Warner 
G. B. 657 
Lefevre, H. 424 
Legard, D. C. 306 
Legh, J. E. S. 324 
Leigh, M.681. Mrs. 
C.H. 88. P. 563. 
T. 681 
Leighton, W. 221 
Leir, R. 108 
Lemann, F. 571 
Le Marchant, E. M. 
327 
Le Mercier, T. 447 
Le Mesurier, J. 306 
Lempriere, Capt. C. 
65 


Lennox, Hon. E. F, 
87 
Leonard, E. 573 
Leroux, F. J. 329 
Leslie, A. 543 
Le Souef, M. J. 104 
Le Sueur, A. 544 
Letts, J. 569 
Lettsom, Major 326 
Leuret, Dr. 454 
Lever, B. 684 
Lewin, R. C. 545 
Lewis, D. B. 107. 
E. 110,218. L. 
S. 659. M.R. M. 
108. M. T. 572, 
685. T.679. V. 
H. 216 
Lewisham, Visc’tess 
5 


8 
Ley, Mrs. J. 420 
Leycester, Mrs. G. 
H. 447. R. G.681 
Leyland, J. B. 333 
Liddell,G.572. Hon. 
R. 306 
Lightfoot, Major- 
Gen. T. 543 
Lillies, G. W. 423 
Lillingston, J. W. 
109 
Lindley, Mrs. E.571 
Linklater, R. 567 
Linton, Mr. 573 
Lippe - Detmold, 
Prince L. of 335 
Lipyeatt, P. W. C. 
110 
Lisburne, Earl 0f305 
Lister, Major St. G. 
103 
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Littledale, Mrs. H. 
A. 658 
Livesey, Mrs. J.545 
Llewellin, A. M. 
217. J. 451 
Llewellyn, G. 90 
Lloyd, C. 567. G, 
308. H.J. 544. 
Mrs. T. D. 307. 
T. R. 420 
Loader, A. L. 422 
Lobb, C. J. 546 
Lockett, E. 109 
Loftus, Major-Gen. 
W. F. B. 543 
Logan, Lt. T. B. 
334. Mrs. W. 420 
Lomas, H. 657. W. 
331 
Londesborough, 
Lady 420 
G, 


Longley, B. 325 
Longmore, H. 217. 
L. F. 422 
Longstaff, J. 659 
Lonsdale, H. G. 445 
Loraine, Sir C. V. 
213. Sir H. C. 
213 
Lord, Mrs. E. 685 
Lorimer, Lt. C. H. 
567 
Lott, F. E. 424 
London, J. 682 
Louget, E. 449 
Louis, Mrs. E. 105 
Lovatt, E. 568 
Love, M. 423. Mrs. 
L. 447 
Lovell, E. 570. E. 
K. 325. I. 89. 
J.682. T. 88 
Lowe, M. A. 424 
Lower, J. 329 
Lowndes, C. C. 659. 
R. 657 
Lowth, Capt. C. 90 
Luard, Capt. R. 90. 
Lt. W. G. 87 
Lucas,J.B.327. W. 
J. 422 
Luce, Mrs. S. 684 
Luders, A. 564 
Ludlow, S. P. 572 
Ludlowe, Lt.-Col. E. 
H. 110 
Tumsden, L. E. 421 
Lundie, Mrs. W. C, 
420 
Lush, V. 657 
Lushington, 
Hon. Dr. 87 


Rt. 
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Lyde, L. 326 
Lydekker, Mrs. G. 
W. 832 
Lyle, F. 546. J.544 
Lynch, M. P. 573 
Lyne, C. 544. E.O. 
572 
Lyon, D. 305 
Lyons, Rear-Adm. 
Sir E. 305 
Lys, H. 330 
Lysaght,Rear-Adm. 
A. 543 
Lysley, W. J. 305 
Lyster, H. C. 222 
Lyte, F. M. 423 
Maberley, S. 571 
Macarthur,Lt.-Col. 
E. 657 
Macaulay, Mrs. C. 
C. 545 
M‘Crea, A. P. 334 
Macdonald, E. 659. 
F. 566. Hon. F. 
M. 4428 
Macdougall, Lt.-Col. 
P. 453 
M‘Elhiney, J. Ko 
M‘Envoy, E. 90 
M‘Evoy, P. 333 
Macfarland, A. 567 
M‘George, C.M. 220 
M‘Gill, M. 681 
M‘Grath, H. W. 420 
M‘Haffie, W. J. 308 
Mack, W. 446. W. 
B. 211 
M‘Kenna, E. L. 567 
M‘Kenzie,C. H.421. 
D. 454 
Mackenzie, W. O. 
421 
Mackinlay, M. M. 
422 
Mackinnon, H. 114 
Mackintosh, 4.545. 
Major T. 110. 
Paymaster, 574 
Maclean, E. 423 
M‘Leod, G. F. 110. 
L. F. 545 
M‘Lindon, J. 677 
M‘Mahon,Mrs, 103. 
P. W. 658 
Maemichael,J.F.544 
M‘Nair, M. 219 
Macnamara, A. 575. 
J.C.421. J. L. 
M. A. 682 
Macneill, G. 421. 
I. 421 
Macpherson, E. F. 
213 
M‘Quhae, Capt. P. 
543 
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Macray, W. D. 420 
M‘Whinnie,Mrs.M. 
679 
Maddock, H. W. 87 
Maddocks, H, 424 
Magenis, A. C. 305 
Maher, J. W. 446 
Mahon, Major-Gen. 
M. 685 
Mainwaring,Miss J. 
332 


Mairis, E. M. 682 
Mais, A. 682 
Maitland, B. 447. 
Dr. M. 334. J. 
F. 422. W. 454. 
W. F. 215 
Malam, J. 334 
Mallabey,S.J.G. 422 
Mallett,J.445. Mrs. 
682 
Maltby, B. 90. Mrs. 
F.N. 544. Mrs. 
H. 307 
Mammatt, J.S. 451 
Manby, A. 107. E. 
108 
Mangles, Mrs. R. 
D. 658 
Manley, Capt. H.J. 
546. I. 111 
Manners, Lady 658. 
Mrs. 88 
Mansfield, Major 
W. R. 657 
Mapleton, D. 87 
March, M. 90 
Marcus, C. A. 563 
Mardall, F. 421 
Markham, M. 330. 
R. G. 683 
Marriott, O. 657. 
W. 544. W.B.659 
Marsden, J. H. 658. 
Mrs, E. 449 
Marsh, E. 566. G. 


M. 546. G. T. 
420. J. 108. S. 
J. 215 

Marshall, B. 212. 
H. 308. J. 567. 
R. 566 


Marslani, T. 305 

Marten, T. W. 421 

Martin, Capt. F,. 
454. F. P. B. 305. 
G. 306. J. 108. 


J. H. 566. J.O. 
570. W. 327, 660. 
W. G. 90 


Martineau,A.D.570 
Martyr, W. F. 447 
Mason, G. 681. T. 
W. 424. W.660 
Masquerier, R. 220 


Massingberd, Mrs. 
C. L. 545 
Massy, H. 546. R. 


R. M. 87 

Mathias, Major W. 
657 

Matthews, H. 682. 
M. 572 

Maude, J. B. 563 

Maule, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 88 

Maxwell, Capt. G. 
V. 208. Lady 420. 
M.C,. 451. P.C. 
453. R. W. 333 

May, A. M. 452. C, 
P. 423. T. 107 

Mayhew, J. 571 


Maynard, F.87. Hon. 
C. H. 87. Hon. 
H. 455 


Mayne, J. 446 
Mayo, S. 682 
Meade, R. 331 
Meager, M. 685 
Mears, T. 447 
Medhurst, Mrs. F. 
H. 545 
Meek, J. 305. 
J. 419 
Meissner, A. F. 565 
Melfort, Madile. C. 
D. de, 424 
Mellersch, A. 90 
Melly, A. 454 
Melvin, Surg.A.306 
Menzies, Hon. W. 
454 
Merac, T. 582 
Mercer, A. D. 221. 
E.490. H. W.447. 
Lt.-Col. R. 657 
Meredith, B. 214. 
Capt.216.M. 330, 
R. E.215. T. 686 
Merriman, D. 332. 
M. 453 
Messiter, Mrs. 88 
Metcalf, E. 422. L. 
447 
Meteyard,H.W.452 
Mew, B. 106. M. 
A. 658 
Mevnell, Capt. H. 
65 


Sir 


Michael, R. 308 
Michell, J. 105. 
Mrs. R. 420 
Micklethwaite, W. 
N. 331 
Middleton, Capt. 
424, Miss A. M. 
331. Mrs, S. 568 


Milbanke, G. H. G, 
680. LadyM. 307 

Milburn, T. 217 

Mildmay, Capt. G. 
W. St. J. 447. E. 
St. J. 545. Sir 
H. St. J. 424 

Miller, A. 569. E, 
682. G. T. 677. 
M. E. 566. T. 
W. 90 

Milliken, E. 332 

Milling, E. 105 

Millington, M. E. 
422 

Mills, F.678. Major- 
Gen. R. W. 449 

Milman, E. A. 221. 
Major-Gen. F. M. 
87 

Milne, Capt. J. G. 
D. 687. J. 215 

Milner, W. 109 

Milward, E. 333, 
Miss J. 108 

Minson, F. E. 421 

Mitchell, J. A. C., 
223. Lt.-Col. H. 
419. R. 108. S. 
572 

Mitford, G, N. 307. 
J. 328 

Moir, G. C. 333 

Molesworth, H. 107, 
Mrs. W. H. 307. 
W. 677 

Moliing, A. 451 

Molyneux, Lady,420 

Moncorvo, Vise. da 
Torre de, 215 

Moncrieff, J. 543, 


657 
Monsell, C, H. 445 
Montagu, LadyR.88 
Monteathb,A. W.222 
Montgomerie, J. C. 
453 
Montgomery, Lady 
307 
Montressor,Comm, 
F. B. 657 
Moon, A. S. 659 
Mooney, Lt. W.574 
Moor, E. J. 88 
Moore, C. C. 424, 
D. 103. E. 660. 
E. M. 545. H. 
A. 422. J. 452. 
Miss S. M. 570. 
Mrs. C. T. 5.307. 
Mrs. I, 448. Mrs. 
S. 328. T. B. G. 
657. W. 452 
Moorsom, Comm. 
W. 543 

















Morant, 
658 

Morden, A. 332 

More, H. M. 684 

Moreland, W. I. H. 
546 

Moresby, M. 90 

Morgan, A. 657, E. 
S. P. 89. F. E. 
566. H. 423, 660. 
J. B. 682. J.P. 
306. M. 546. Mrs. 
C. 420. P. H. 660. 
R. 563. W. T. 
681 

Morice, H. 324 

Morison, Sir A.660. 
W.C. 333 

Morland, Lady C.E. 
451 


Mrs. C, 


Morrice, W. D. 660 
Morris, E. 215. W. 
333 
Morrison, E. 220. 
J. W. 305 
Morse, C. 420. F. 
544 
Morshead, J. 449 
Mortimer, L. L. P. 
103. Miss H. 680. 
T. 211 
Morton, Mrs. 217 
Mosdell, M. 450 
Moss, Mrs. 110. T. 
566 
Moultrie, E. M. 331 
Mounsey, T. 106 
Mowat, J. 447 
Moyle, G. 308 
Mudie, T. 448 
Muggeridge, J. 568 
Mulgrave, C’tess of 
307 
Mulbolland, J. 546 
Mulkern, M. 566 
Murcott, I. B. 222 
Murpby, Serj. 543 
Murray, A. H. 106. 
A. M. 424. E. 
543. E. M. 421. 
Lt. W. H. 221. 
Mrs. C. E, 544, 
R. L. 108. W. 
571 
Musgrave, W. 305 
Myall, W. 420 
Myddleton,Miss 220 
Myers,G. 90. J. 221 
Nalder, C. R. 684 
Nangle, E. 420 
Napleton, R. J. 306 
Nash, J. H. 567. 
Lt. Col. H. 565. 
M.A. 330. P. 567. 
R. W. 20 
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Nathan, E, 424 
Neal, J. D. 89 
Neale, Major W. P. 
570 
Neame, A. 307 
Neat, J. W. 657 
Nedham, J. S. 219 
Nelson, E. G, 90. 
E. H. 90 
Nelthorpe, J. 327, 
640 
Nesbit, J. C. 422 
Nesfield, M. 568 
Nevett, Lt.-Col. C. 
H. 454 
Nevile, Mrs. H. 88 
Nevill, Lady D. 420 
Neville, C. 90 
Nevinson, G. H. 660 
Newall, W. 331 
Newark, Rt. Hon. 
E. dow. Vise’tess 
449 
Newhold,A. G. 306. 
Capt. 222 
Newcuome, Ven. R. 
306 
Newell, H. W. 328 
Newbam, W. L. 420 
Newland, F. 305 
Newman, C. D. 421 
Newton, W. 660 
Nichol, D. M. 421 
Nicholas, Mrs.G.658 
Nicholetts,F.E, 660 
Nicholl, S. 213 
Nicholls, G. 419 
Nicholson, J.F. 307. 
M. A. 544. R.306 
Nicolls, Lt. Gen. G. 
305 
Nightingale, 
105 
Nimmo, P. 109 
Nind, J. 450 
Niven, H. 420 
Nixon, R. 679 
Noble, M. A. 422 
Noel, G. T. 446. 
Lady M. 107 
Noon, T. 658 
Nooth, M. C. 449 
Norman, M. 217 
Normanby, Marq. 
of 543 
Norris, J. 570 
North, D. Lord 90. 
J, H. 420 
Northcote, M. 660 
Northey, Capt. A.J. 
W. 87 
Northland, Visc’tess 
544 
Northover, W.E.450 
Notley, J. T. B, 332 


Miss 





Nottige, E. 106 
Noverre, Mrs.A.326 
Nugent, J. J. 660 
Nuthall, Capt.H.R. 
454 
Nutt, Miss 214 
Oakeley,Cap. S.305. 
H. 331 
Oakley, Comm. T. 
330 
O’Brien, Lt. 110 
O'Connell, Capt. R, 
574 
O’ Ferrall, Rt. Hon. 
M. 543 
Ogilby, J. D. 563. 
W. 422 
Ogilvie, FP. R. H.217 
Oxzilvy, M. 221 
Ogle, A. M. 214. 
Miss F, 214 
O’Grady Haly, Maj. 
W. 87 
Oldham, J. 420 
Oliver, J. E. 659. 
Major- Gen. N. 
W. 419. S. S. 546 
Onslow, Mrs. A.545 
Orde, T. J. 219 
Orme, F. 422 
Ormerod, A. M. 424 
Ormsby, H. C. 681 
Osbaldiston, D. W. 
215 
Osborn, F. D. 423. 
M. F. F. 544 
Osborne, Capt. W. 
543. G.R. 546. 
M. 222. W. 331 
Oseland, J. 546 
Otridge, J. 556 
Overton, H. 541. 
Mrs. M. 573 
Owen, A.M. 422. O. 
420. S. 681. T. 
305 
Ozanne, R. J. 306 
Pack, Capt. A. 308 
Packe, C. 451 
Packer, T. 677 
Padley, A. F. 544 
Page, B. 423. C.E. 
90. S. A. 423. W. 
B. 90 
Paget, J. M. 305. 
Lady A. 420 
Pain, E. L. 90 
Paine, T. 448 
Pakenham,Rt.Hen. 
Sir R. 657 
Paley, M. 333 
Palliser, E. H. 447 
Palmer, C. E. 111. 
C.G.111. F.O. 
658, M.106. Mrs, 





7il 


327. S. 88. W. 
450 
Palmes, G. 572. W. 
L, 420 
Paramore, Mrs. W. 
654. S. 449 
Pardoe, A. 420 
Parish, Lady 658 
Park, J. 686 
Parker, A. 658, C. 
G. 48. E. 90, 449. 
E. B. 89. J. 87. 
Lady F. T. A. 
680. Lady 447. 
S. F. 328. Vice- 
Adm. Sir W. 657, 
W. 216 
Parkes, J. 572 
Parlby, J. E. 218. 1. 
$. 307 
Parminter, S. H.329 
Parnell, A. E. P, 
334. Hon. H. W. 
545. S. 328 
Paris, A. 424 
Parkin, M. C. 213 
Parkinson, F.C, J. 
308 
Parr, M. E. 423 
Parratt, H. M. 87 
Parry, S. 327 
Parsons, J. T. 308. 
Mrs. 684 
Partridge, G.A.422, 
J. 331 


Pasquier, E. J. 327 

Passingham, H, M, 
423 

Pate, S. A. 545 

Patey, C. 682. 
M. 422 

Pattle, Capt. T. 87 

Pattullo, Lt. H. E, 
546 

Paul,C.545.J.D.421 

Paulet, Lt.-Col. Lord 
W. 419 

Payne, A. 217. E, 


7. 


R. 212. Sir C. 
G. 305 
Paynter, Mrs.F. 326 


Peacock, A. E. 90, 
E, 327 

Pearce, Lt. W. A. 
R. 87. W. L. 568 

Pears,Capt.A.C.421 

Pearson, E. 105. E. 
J.660 F.B. 658 

Pease, R. 545 

Peat, Mrs. E. A.679 

Perrott, H. 660 

Peck, M. 569 

Peel, E. E. A. 89 

Peile, F. F. B. 677 

Peirse, C. H, 423 
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Pellew, Adm. Hon. 
Sir F. 424 
Pemberton, E. R. 
660. G. 682. G. 
R, 421 
Pemble, H. 544 
Pendergrass, J. 450 
Pengelley, J. 568 
Pennefather, D. 90 
Penrice, C. L. 658 
Penrose, J. D. 544. 
M. 215. S. D. 658 
Pepper, J. 212. M. 
G. 307 
Peppercorne, E.659 
Peppin, S. H. 90 
Pepys, W. H. 680 
Percy, Capt. Hon. 
H.H.M.419.Rear- 
Adm. Hon. J. 657 
Perfect, H. G. 424 
Perkins, C. 335. R. 
109 
Perrin, L. 306 
Perry, Col. J. 307. 
E. 110. Mrs. S.A. 
566, R.110. S.566 
Peskett, A. 307 
Pester, H.S. 334 
Petet, Capt. A. 328 
Peto, Mrs. J. 420 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. F. 
658 
Pett, A. 546 
Pettingal, C. F. 570 
Pew, Col. P. L. 573 
Phelp, F. E. 329 
Phelps, E. S. 422 
Philips, C. F, 659. 
H.L. 111. J.H. 
424. Mrs. C. 88 
Phillimore, A. 452 
Phillips, C. 686. E. 
P. 89. F. A. 305. 
J. 685. M. 305. 
M. L. 217. R. 
446. T. 568 
Phillort, F. 308. H. 
W. 308 
Philpot, C. 452. M. 
562 
Philpott, R. S. 420 
Phippen, R. 684 
Pickard, Lt.B.S. 87 
Pickering, J. H. 90 
Pickfurd, M. 448 
Pierson, T. 109 
Pigeon, H. 105 
Piggott, F. A. 207 
Pigot, J. C. 307 
Pigott, W. 306 
Pigou, J. 88 
Pike, A. 682 
Pilkington, L. 659. 
Lt.-Gen.Sir A. 87 


< 
— 
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Pilliner, B. 683, 684 
Pinchin, G. 659 
Pinhorn, A. 219 
Pinkey, M. 568 
Pitcher, W. H. 326 
Pitches, H, A. 105 
Pitt, Hon.G. H. 218 
Pittes, D. 421 
Platel, G. 219 
Platt, A.450. J.89 
Player, J. 450 
Plues, Mrs. W. 446. 
W. 446 
Plunket, C. F. 423 
Pochin, C, N. 545 
Pocklington, J. 452 
Pode, W. 105 
Podmore, T. 659 
Poingdestre, C. W. 
687 
Polehampton, T. S. 
307 
Polhill, H.W.0.544 
Pollock, G. A. 307. 
Lt.-Col. R.C. 328 
Polwhele, G. 216 
Ponsonby, Hon. C. 
F. A. C. 419. 
Lady L. 420 
Poole, A. E. 423. 
Mrs.332, 8.G.544 
Pooley, W. E. 88 
Popplewell, M. C. 
219 
Porteous, A. 546 
Postle, S. 331 
Potter, L. 210 
Potterton, J. 108 
Pottinger, R. H.684 
Pougens, F. J. 335 
Pouget, E. A. 449 
Poulden, C. R. 569 
Pountney,J. H. 307 
Povab, C. C. 215 
Powell, F. 218. H. 
88. H. E. 680. 
J.573. J.C. 565. 
J.H.305. M. 218, 
M.A.L.545. Mrs, 
J.W.S.88. T.305 
Power, M. 572. 
Maj.-Gen. J. 569. 
P. B. 423. R.685. 
S. 327 
Powys, E. 564. F. 
325. S. M. 216 
Poynder,MissM.681 
Pratt, S. 659 
Prentice, S. 308 
Preston, S. 660 
Priaulx, A. 686 
Price,J.2)1. L.104. 
M.682. M.A.568. 
M. L. R. 308. S. 
A. H, 424 





Prideaux, R. I. 105 
Priestley,J. 545. W. 
221 
Priestly, J. 681 
Priestman, D. 572 
Prince, J. C. 326 
Pringle, E. 575 
Prinsep, H. T. 419 
Prior, J. 657 
Pritchard, Comm. 
J.W. 573. C.F. 
89. R.M. 88 
Prothero, Mrs. C.88 
Protheroe, Miss M. 
679 
Prowett, J. 564 
Pryer, T. 328 
Pryke, J. 217 
Puddicombe, A. 329 
Pugh, C. C. 220. E. 
453 
Pulling, W. 308 
Pybus, C. 453. E. 
C. 631 
Pycroft, C. M. 422. 
J. 328 
Pye, H. J. 544 
Pym, Mrs. A. 658 
Pyne, E. M. D, 421. 
T. 88 
Pytt, R. H. 219 
Quayle, Mrs. B. 566 
Quilter, S. 214 
Quirk, J. R. 544 
Rackham, W. 219 
Racster, J. 220 
Radcliffe, C. H. 8& 
Radnor, Right Hon. 
J. A. C’'tess of 681 
Raikes, E. 217. R. 
305. R.N. 564 
Rainier, J. 657 
Raitt, A. C. H. 659 
Ram, S. J. 544, 658 
Ramsay, B. D. W. 
546. C.566 
Ramsden, M. 568 
Ramus, C. E. 682 
Randolph, G. G. 
422, J. 660 
Ranken, E. E. 546 
Rankin, A. 450 
Ranney, S. 570 
Rattray, J. 543 
Raven, J. H. 544 
Rawle, R. 421 
Rawlins, F. S. 569 
Rawlinson, M. R. 
684. W. H. 103 
Ray, A. E. 327 
Rayer, M. 423 
Raymond, O. E, 422 
Rayner, Miss C. 450 
Raywood, S. E, 422 
Rea, M. 659 


Read, M. 330. R.C, 
575. T. 219 
Reade, C. D. 88 
Reay, J. J. 222 
Reddall, E. 88 
Reddish, E. 105 
Redgrave, R. 306 
Redwar, H. 111 
. 232. 


Reeve, R. A. 423. 
S. 332 
Reeves, H. 659 
Reynett, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir J. H. 87 
Reynolds, E, 422. 
H. A. 449, J.450, 
570. J.J.306. S. 
G. 422 
Reid, Mrs. R. F. 570 
Renwick, J. 90 
Rice, Hon.Mrs.S. 88 
Rich, J. 216 
Richards, F. E. 215. 
F.G. 449. G. 306. 
J. 306, 544, 681. 
Miss 681 
Richardson, A. St. 
J. 308. F. 222. 
H.305. J. A. 424 
Richmond, E. J. M. 
571. M.M. 659 
Rick, Lt. R. H. 657 
Rickards, R. H. 544 
Rickerby, J. 214 
Rickets, R. 569 
Rickett, S. A. 108 
Ricketts, Sir C. 305 
Rickford, Capt. T. 
P. 657 
Rickman, E. 421 
Riddle, J. E. 657 
Ridley, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 658. J.P. 658. 
1.8. 423 
Rigby, E. 308 
Rigge, L. 423 
Rishton, E. M. 450 
Rivers, Comm. W. 


Rixon, W. 680 
Robarts, E. M. 332 
Robe, MajorT.C.543 
Roberts, D. 657. E. 
V.105. G. 567. 
G. L. 420. G. L. 
C. 544. 4H. L. 
677. J.450. M. 
89. S. M. 659. 
W. 451 
Robertson, C. 8, 422 
Robilliard, N. 110 
Robins, F. 660 
Robinson, A. 308, 
327, 546. C.E. 





| 
| 





682. G.A. 449. 
H. 220. J.T.445. 
O. 544. S. G59. 
W.A. 544 
Robson, J. 325, 453. 
M. 453 
Rocke, M. A. 660 
Rodd, C. 682. G. 
F.W. 565. H.T. 
657 
Roden, M. 302 
Roeder, G. M. Ba- 
roness de 334 
Roffe, J. 213 
Rogers, A. S. 684, 
Jd. E. T, 307. W. 
424 
Rolfe, Rt. Hon. Sir 
R. M. 87. Rev. 
R. 114 
Rollo, Hon. R. 546 
Romer, M. A. J11 
Romilly, Sir J. 87. 
Sir J. 543 
Ronalds, Dr. E. 308 
Rooke, J. E. 568 
Rooker, S. 449 
Rupe, H. 452 
Roper, E. 421 
Ros, Hon. F.C.de447 
Roseve, R. 108 
Rose, F. 327. G. 
213 
Ross, A. 214, 573. 
D. 543. D. R. 
305. E. T. 89 
F. J. 450. J. 330 
Rosse, C’tess of 420 
Rotherham, E. 545 
Round, J. T. 420 


*Rowan, W. H. 424 


Rowden, E. W, 422 
Rowe, S. 568 
Rowland, J. 684 
Rowlandson, J. 544 
Rowlatt, J. 420 
Rowles, E. 422 
Rowley, M. A. 423 
Roworth, C. 213 
Rowse, S. M. 213 
Rowsell, C. M. 660 
Royds, J. 103 
Royle, Mrs. 105 
Rucker, C. 685 
Ruddock, N. 678 
Rudge, Capt. J. 89 
Rushton, W. 104 
Russell, A. 87. H. 
C. 687. J. A. 88. 
L. N. 421. R.J. 
545. R.T. 213. 
T. 448. T.P. 329 
Rust, A. S. 571. G. 
305 
Rutherford, A. 543 


Index to Names. 


Rutter, J. 568. T. 
J. 334 
Ryde, J. G. 660 
Ryder, B. E. 449. 
Hon. Mrs. D. 88 
Ryland, R. H. 422 
Sabin, J. E. 420 
Sadd, J. 334 
Sadler, J. 331. S. 
569 
Saffery, H. 684 
St. Clair, E. C. 89 
St. George A. 326 
St. Paul, Sir H. 305 
St.Quinten,Mrs.658 
Salmond, E. 307 
Salter, W. 452 
Salvin, A. G. 216. 
J. 109 
Salwey, A. 423 
Sampson, A. P. 332. 
J. 223 
Samuda, J. 327 
Sandars, T. C. 546 
Sandberg, P. L. 306 
Sandeman, A. 88 
Sanders, G. E, 569. 


H. 544, T. 566 
Sanderson, Hon. 
Mrs. 658 


Sandford, E. 490. 
J. 420. Hon. M. 
G, 455. Major J. 
R. 222 

Sandham, G.M. 659 

Sandon, T. 107, 677 

Sandwith, Col. B. 
334 

Sangster, S. A. 448 

Sankey, E. C. 660. 
T. 658 

Sant, W. 451 

Saul, M. 328 

Saulez, T. 88 

Saunders, M. 108. 
Mr. 109 

Sausse, M. R. 87 

Sawyer, F. M, 452 

Sayer, E. 450. G. 
219. M. 683 

Sayres, E. 544 

Seale, J. D. 326 

Scaplehorn, R, 2!2 

Scarsdale, Rt. Hon. 
Lady 105 

Schalch, P. 108 

Schaw, F. D. 212 

Schmidchen, A. 334 

Schuckburgb, Miss 
217 

Schumacher, Prof. 
574 

Schuyler, A. 449 

Scobell, L. S. 308 

Scotland, E, S. 223 


Gent. Mac. VoL. XXXV. 


Scott, C. 546. E. 
568. E. A. 330. 
G. M. 325. H. 
546. J.89, 214. 
J. W. 326. K. A. 
448. M. 88, 566. 
Mrs.A.327. Mrs. 
M. 567. W. 658. 
W. H. S. 220 

Scovell, J. 447 

Scratchley, A. 222. 
C.J. 89 

Scrimgeour, D. 451 

Scriven, G. A. 565 

Scurfield, R. 422 

Seabrook, F.W. 105 

Seager, S. 575 

Seagrim, M. E. 660 

Seaman, R. 106 

Searlett, G. 217 

Seccombe, E. 328 

Secretan, J. T. 330 

Sedger, T. 544 

Sedgwick, M. 453 

Sedley, Lt.-Col. A. 
G. 305 

Sefton, M.M. C’tess 
dow. of 448 

Seguin, H. 214. W. 
565 

Selby, O. 686 

Semple, A. B. 686 

Seppings, M. 219 

Seton, L. Lady 451 

Sewell, C. 327 

Seymour, C. 105. 
Hon. M. F. 87. 
Sir G. H. 657 

Shadwell, A. 424. 
J. 423. Mrs. G. 
A. F. 658 

Shairp, W. 687 

Sharp, E. 450. M. 
A. 546. Mrs. W. 
108. T. 685 

Sharpe, J. 329 

Shaw, G. 332. Lt. 
W. E. 87 

Sheal, J. 423, 657 

Shedden, A. 659. S. 
421 

Sheepshanks,A.424 

Shepherd, Capt. J. 
546. Mrs. H. 221 

Sheppard, A. 107 

Sherer, J. 218 

Sheridan, Mrs. R. 
B. 658 

Sherrin, H. 329 

Sherwen, L. A. 571 

Sherwood, Rev. 657 

Shillito, C. 681. M. 
A. 90. Miss S. 108 

Shirreff, Col. J. 687 

Shoolbred, S. 110 
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Shuldham, J. 420 
Shumacker, 335 
Shute, G. 107 
Shutte, R. 544 
Sidebotham, C. H. 
107 
Sidebottom, E, 213 
Sidley, Major H. E. 
de B. 87 
Sier, T. 420 
Sillery, A. 677 
Sim, H. 679 
Simmons, N. T. 659 
Simons, C. W. 424 
Simpson, Ald. F. 
331. J.216. S. 
657. T. B. 659 
Sims, H. 569 
Sinclair, Mrs.D.215 
Singer, J. H. 544 
Sison, A. E. 90 
Skardon, Lt. G. B. 
334 
Skelton, W. M.451 
Skene, J. M’D. 89 
Skipwith, Capt. H. 


419 
Skrimshire, E. A. 
421 
Skynner, E. 220 
Slack, T. 324 
Slater, S. F. 423 
Slaughter, Lt.J. 685 
Sleigh, J. W. 449 
Sloper, Mrs. J. 658. 
Mrs. L. 545 
Smale, W. 216 
Smales, R. H. 679 
Small, R. 220 
Smalley, J. 423 
Smark, B. B. 568 
Smelt, Major-Gen. 
W. 543 
Smith, B. C. 545. 
C. 215, 217%. C. 
A. J. 307. Dr. A. 
305. E. 420, 424, 
572. E.B. 452. 
F. 216. F. E.571 
F. R. 307. G. 563, 
G. H. 424. H, 
220, 679. H.J. 
S. 88. J. 446, 
544. J. F. 218, 
L. 659. M. 455. 
M. A. 423. M. 
C. 687. Mrs. J, 
682. N. 332. P, 
e. oe &..¢. 
421. S. 107, 213. 
T. S. 657. W. 
109, 212, 221, 
544. W.F. 109. 
W. H. 420 
Smithson, R. 570 
4Y 


i 
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Smythe, C. J. 566. 
M. F. 29. S. 573 
Snell, Mrs. 420. T. 
105 
Snow, T. M. 424 
Snowden, L. E. 307 
Soady,Comm.J. 450 
Soames, J. 570 
Solly, A. 546 
Soltan, J. 659 
Somerset, Col. H. 
657. Lord W. G. 
H. 444 
Sommerville, M.546 
Soper, J. 680 
Soulby, A. 110 
South, F. M. 681. 
J.C. 660. T. 447 
Southern, H. 419 
Southey, C. A. 568 
Southgate, A. 308 
Sparke, G. Y. 422 
Sparkes, J. 305. T. 
H. 218 
Sparrow, W. C. F. 
546 
—— J. 328 
Speke, M. 424 
Spencer, Hon. Mrs. 
W. H. 567. J. 
331. Lt. S. 216. 
Rt. Hou. E. G. 
C’tess 572 
Spicer, L. M. 545 
Spooner, G. W. 423 
Spratt, Comm. T. 
A. B. 543 
Spry, M.A. 332 
Squire, E. 684 
Stacey, C.P. T. 574 
Stack, R. 446 
Stackpoole, A. D. 
544 
Stainforth, M. 333 
Stallwood, N. 447 
. Stamer, J. 306 
Stancomb,G.P.546. 
J. 109 
Standish, P. 90 
Stanger, Miss 685 
Stangoe, J. 332 
Stanhope, Mrs. C. 
S. 544. M.W.213 
Stanifortb, S. 570 
Stannus, Major H. 
J. 546 
Stansfeld, E. A. 448 
Stapylton, H. E. C. 
660 
Staunton, J. G. 446 
Staveley,Capt.C.W. 
D. 87 
Steele, H. 
M. 331 
Steil, W. H. 449 


P. 659. 
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Stent, W. 572 
Stenton, I. 214 
Stephen, A. R. G. 
422. J. W. 546 
Stevens,J.C. M.307 
Stevenson, A. M. 
570. L. 545. L. 
331. M. C, 334. 
T. 212 
Steward, G. 307 
Stewart, A. 546. 
Dr. J. G. 543. J. 
G. 89. Lady S. 
327. Major R. 
573. P.M. 681 
Stirling, C. L. W. 
424. E. M. #9. 
W.219. W.M.109 
Stilt, C. 680 
Stubart, W. 423 
Stockdale, A, 682 
Stokes, C. 308 


Stone, G. 657. L. 
A. 332. M. 329. 
S. 330 


Stonehouse, D. 545 
Stopford, H. J. 
Visc’tess 545 
Storie, A. E. C. 685 
Story, Miss H. 214 
Stovin, J. C. 545 
Strachan, P. L. 334 
Stratton, M. 567 
Streatfeild, $.R. 684 
Street, J. A. 305 
Strickland,C.D.108, 
M. A. 88 
Stringer, M. 104 
Stuart, Hon. Mrs. 
307. J. 308. J. 
W. 217 
Stubbs, H. C. 421. 
P. S. 682. R. 221 
Sturt, C. 305 
Stutzer, H. L. 327 
Suddart, J. 211 
Sullivan, G. G. 87. 
R. I, 307 
Sumner, G. H. 307. 
= E. 680. J.M. 


Po K. L. 
423 
Sundius, M. P. 215 
Sunley, W. 305 
Sutherland, A. R. 
546. Mrs. H. 221. 
Mrs. K. 568 
Sutton, Mrs. 
T. 325 
Swabey, H. 306 
Swaby, C. 680 
Swales, S. 566 
Swann, C. H. 657. 
G. W. 659 


544, 





Swanston,Capt. 687 
Sweet, J. 682 
Sweeting, J. W. 103 
Swindall, R. 544 
Swinfen, H. E. 448 
Swinny, G. S. 88 
Swinscow, E. 104 
Sykes, A. S. 572 
Symonds, J. 660. 
T. P. 544 
Symons, J. 546. 
Major C. B. 419 
Synge, S. 108 
Tabb, Capt. 328 
Taddy, E. 659 
Tailby, W. W. 89 
Talbot, Capt. Hon. 
G. C. 543. Hon. 
E. 89. M. 573 
Tallents, E. 106 
Tanner, E. H. 329. 
J. W.N. 88 
Tardrew, W. 543 
Tarver, J. C. Gl 
Tassell; C, 680 
Tate, M. 328, 451 


89. Tatham, J. 445. T. 


J. 213 
Tatlock, F. 103 
Taunton,J.J.W.110 
Taverner, E. 421 
Taylor, E. C. 686. 
E. 572. Dr.J.103, 
565. H. M. A. 
C. 453. J. H. 330. 
Lt. Col. B. 89. 
Major H. 680. M. 
F. E. 307. M. 89. 
T.686.W.B.S.214 
Taylour, Lord R. C. 
333 


Tebbott, M. E. 307 
Teesdale, C. B. 88 
Tellkampff, J. 327 
Temple, Hon.W.419 
Templer, G. 423 
Tennent, B. C. 308 
Terry, A. 328. C. 
423, 424 
Thackeray, M. A. 
106 


Theed, E. R. 564 

Thirkhill, T. P. 420 

Thiseltun, A. G. C. 
686 

Thomas, C.575. D. 
657. J. H. 420. 
J.J. 335. J. 325. 
M. 420. Miss J. 
M. 216. R. D. 
544. R. L. 109. 
S. F. 659. S. P. 
447. S. 215 

Thomison, R.F. 104 

‘Thompson,C.A.452. 





C.W. 424. E. 220. 
F, 423. G. 453. 


J. 211. Lt. Col. 
W. 657. M. 565, 
677. Mrs. H.S. 
420, R. 306. T. 
H. 455 

Thomson, A. 451. 
G, 453 

Thornborough, F, 
Lady 569 


Thornburn, W. 575 

Thornburgh, Mrs. 
E, B. 544 

Thornecroft, G. B. 


685 
Thornhill, Lt.-Col. 
W. 217 
Thornley, W. 447 
Thornton, H. 327 
Thorold, Rev. 544 
Thoroton, C. 570 
Thorp, R. 445 
Thorpe, R. 331. T. 
565 
Thrackston, 
E. 454 
Thurtell, A. 657 
Thurston, B. 333 
Tinklar, J. D. 88 
Tinkler, M. 103 
Tiplady, E. 658 
Tisdall, J. T. T.213. 
Ts G. 447 
Tracy, G. M. 307 
Travers, A. 448 
Travis, W. 332, 453 
Treacy, C. 574. J. 
447 
Tredell, S. M. 683 
Tregear, V. 329 


Capt. 


Trelawny, Capt. H. 


B. 222 
Tremayne, M. 423 
Trenchard, J.T. C. 

A. 563 
Tresahar, F. 214 
Trevelyan, M. Lady 

571 
Trew, W. 451 
Treweeke, G. 446. 

G. F. 660 
Tribe, M. 685 
Trigge, J. D. 423 
Trimmer, B. 89 
Tripp, E. H. 546. 

J. U. 219 
Trollope, Mrs.A.307 
Trotter, Mrs. J.C. 

681 
Trower, C. 88 
Trumper, W. 681 
Truscott, M. 546 
Todd, S. H. F. 335 
Tollemache, Hon. 


° 








C. 213. R. W.L. 
306 
Toller, F. 307 
Tomkins, A. 326 
Tomlin, Mr. 680 
Tomline,Lt.-Col.G. 
543 
Tomlinson,S.E. 106 
Tompson, C. K.219 
Tonge, Mrs.W.330, 
450 
Tovgood, W. 445 
Topham, J. 566 
Torr, T. 90 
Toswell, Mrs. 90 
Tottenham, L. A.A. 
424 
Tower,LadyS.F.545 
Towers, A. D. 450 
Towgood, C. 90 
Townsend, H. M. 
332. J.C. 212. 
Mrs. C. C. 448. 
S. 214 
Tozer, T. 329 
Tuam,Hon.Rt.Rev. 
Lord Bp. of 306 
Tucker, C. 222. M. 
449. MissH.217. 
W. M. 325 
Tudor,Maj.W. L.87 
Tufnell, A. T. 423. 
F. 660 
Tuke, F. E. 660 
Tullamore, Lady420 
Tullock, Capt. J. D. 
G. 543 
Tulloh, Miss J. 111 
Tully, C.571 
Tunnard, B. 89 
Tupper, H. 679 
Turbevill, G. P. 305 
Turbitt, W. 445 
Turnboll,G. D.307. 
Turner, A. 219. G. 
J. 87, 543. J. B. 
220. R. E. 423. 
Sir J. G. 543. S. 
C. 572. W. H. 
447 
Turnley, H. 104 
Turnour, Mrs. E.E. 
88 
Turquand, A. 104. 
Lt. L. 454 : 
Tuthill, E. 1). 422 
Tuttiett, L. 424 
Tweddle, B. 306 
Tweed, M.L. 308 
Tweedy, T. 323 
Twells, J. 544 
Twiname, J. 329 
Twining, G. 219 
Twiss,Dr.87. F.679 
Twysden, I. E. 308 
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Tyas, R. 544 
Tylden, Col. 424 
Tylee, T. P. 659 
Tyler, C. 684. Sir 
G. 419 
Tyndall, Dr. 574 
Tyner, R. L. 306 
Tynte, Mrs. K. 
544 
Tyrie, E. J. 452 
Tyrrell, E. 422. R. 
331 
Tyrwhitt, E. 423. 
L. 89 
Tytler, E. 333 
Tyzack, B. 571 
Unett, J. R. 220 
Unger, E. J. 659 
Upcher, A. 420 
Uphill, H. 89 
Upton, M. J. 90 
Urwick, W. 423 
Utermark, J. de H. 
424 
Vacher, T. B. 89 
Vade, T. 103 
Vandeput,G, H.447 
Vandervell, F.E. 422 
Vansittart, Hon. C. 
447 
Varion, J. H. 678 
Vaughan, C. J. 307. 
J.569. M.A. 660 
Vavasour,Hon.Mrs. 
544 
Vawdrey, W. 424 
Venables, E. F.659. 
J. 324 
Venn, P. 450 
Verner, Mrs. W. J. 
545 
Vernon, E. 329. J. 
J.328. K. R. 546 
Vesey, E.328. Lady 
E. 307 
Vicars, Maj. W. H. 
419 
Vickers, W. 679 
Vignolles, C. 420 
Vigor, C. 330 
Vigurs, F. 683 
Vincent, A. 108. F. 
J. 217. G. 566. 
M. M. 39. W.420 
Vines, Mrs. A. 220. 
S. 327 
Violet, Madame 679 
Vitery, J. de 447 
Vivian,Lady 545. S. 
A. 423. W.C. 88 
Vosper, Mrs. A. 105 
Vulliamy, G. 546 
Vyner, H. 658 
Waddell, R. M. 546 
Waddington, A. 109 


Wade, F. 544. Lady 


W. 211 
Wakefield, F. 333. 
J. 306. W. 686 
Wakeman, Lady 88 

Walcot, C. 660 
Waldo, H. D. 88 
Waldy, E. M. 217 
Wale, Mrs. R. 658 
Walford, M. H. 569 
Walhouse, M.J.307 
Walker, A. 327. E. 
213,684. G.571. 
J.572%. Lady 420, 
M.E. 453. P. 333. 
S. 333. T. 222, 
306, 544 
Walkinshaw, M.S. 
680 
Wall, D. H. 678. J. 
211 
Wallis, G. 451 
Walmesley, E. 107 
Walmisley, Mrs. B. 
88 
Walrond,T.88.Hon. 
Mrs. J. W. 88 
Walter, E. 570. E. 
E, 454. M, E.222 
Walton, C. C. 109 
Wansey, F. 90. G. 
569 
Warburton, E. 421. 
J. A. 218. L.218. 
Major G. 566 
Warcup,T.C.E. 544 
Ward, E, 220. H. 
657. J. F. 570. 
R. H. 88 Rt. 
Hon. Lord 660 
Warde, C. 543 
Warden, Dr. A. 109 
Wardle, E. L.G, 452 
Ware, Miss 215 
Waring, M. 571 . 
Warner, E. 328. R. 
332 
Warre, H. 219 
Warren, F. P. 109. 
J.T. 657. S. 423. 
Z. R. 447 
Washington, M.685 
Wasterneys,Mrs.W. 
P. 307 
Waterhouse, C. W. 
424, §. 572 
Warers, R. E. 89 
Watkins, C. 571 
Watson, A. 686. G. 
685. H. 546. H. 
L. 421. J. 331, 
657. M.567. Maj.- 
Gen. Sir H. 87. 
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Mes. R. B. 88. T. 
88. W. 307. W. 


Watton, Mrs. 685 
Watts, H.220. Miss 
108 
Way, E. 659. Mrs. 
A. E. 420 
Weale, M. B. 546 
Weare, C. M. 545 
Weatherby, C. 680 
Webb, A. 546. E. 
546. F. 544. R. 
H. 567 
Webber, A. 216. C. 
545. W.C. F. 88 
Webster, Sir G. 87 
Weddall, W. L. 446 
Wedge, H. 450 
Weekes, F. A. 38 
Welch, J. 568 
Weld, C. 421, G. 
H. 450 
Weldon, F. 448. J. 
M. 107 
Wellesley, R. 90 
Wells, A. 325. A. 
E. R. 214. J. 446 
Welman, E. G, 331 
Welsh, Mrs. C. 88. 
S. 659 
Wentworth, M. 680 
West, E, A. 422 
Western, C. M. T. 
88. G. 87 
Westmoreland, Lt.- 
Gen. Earl of 305 
Weston, L. M. W. 
326 
Westropp, D.M.546 
Wetherall, F.C. 108. 
S. L. 659 
Wetton, Mr. 681 
Whaley, T. 89 
Wharton, A. E,331. 
J. M. 421 
Wheble, L. C. 90 
Wheeler, A. E. 104. 
C. E. 329. Miss 
H. 451, 685 
Whelan, W. 328 
Wheler, Sir T. 543 
Whichcote, G. 420 
Whichelo,M.A. 452 
Whimper, F. A.422 
White, J. 450. Maj. 
F. 305. M. J. 546. 
M. S. 307. R. 
420. R. A. 90. 
T. 544 
Whitefoord, G. 565 
Whitelock, M. A. 
107 
Whiteside, J. 543 


il 
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Whitfield, T. B.681 

Whitmarsh, T. W. 
685 

Whitmore, Lady L. 
545 


Whitsed,Mrs. J.658 
Whittaker, C.4.574 
Wickes, R. 331 
Wickbam, C. W. 
451. F. 544 
Widder, S. 568 
Widdicombe, W.423 
Wigan, H. 218 
Wigg, G. 89 
Wigglesworth, W. 
333 
Wigner, H. 331 
Wigney, C. M. 424 
L. 545. W. 572. 
Wilcoxon, R. 103 
Wild, C. 567 
Wildbore, C. 544 
Wildman, T. 658 
Wilford, J. S. 422 
Wilkes, M. 327 
Wilkins, G. 215 
Wilkinson, G. 307. 
J.B. 325. J.G. 
686. M. 88. Maj. 
R. S. 565 
Wilks, C. 307 
Willes, L. 685. W. 
333 
Willett, H. J. 90. 
W. 103 
Williams, A. B. M. 
567. C. 449. D. 
306, 326. E. 658. 
F. E. 424. F. H. 
305. J.305. Lt.- 
Col. W. F. 89. L. 
M.573. Major J. 
217. Mrs. J. P. 
420. Mrs. R. 88. 
Rey. 420. S. 330. 
Surg. B. 454. T. 
420, 453. W. 305, 
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420, 421. W.C. 
307. W.M. 306. 
W. W. 657 

Williamson, E. 451. 
J.452. J. EV. 
545. T. 332 

Willington, W. H. 
216 


Willins, E. 214. J. 
446 
Willis, J. 546 
Willock, Mrs.G.307 
Willoughby, D. H. 
326. H. 445. Lt. 
424. Mrs. C. 307 
Wills, E. 330. J. 89 
Willshire, Lady 88 
Wilmer, E. 660 
Wilmot, Brig. Gen. 
E.111. L.A. 305 
Wilson, C. 220. E. 
395, 682. E. L. 
108. E. S. 66v. 
F. 305. F.C. 569. 
F. M. 422. G. 
213. H.330. Hon, 
R. 212. J. 423, 
J. O. 573. J. W. 
422. Lt. H.2te. 
M. 659, 679. Mrs. 
108. 'T. 88, 219. 
T. P. 658. W. 
W. C. 452 
Wiltshire, T. 90 
Winch, R. 219 
Winchelsea, C’tess 
of 545 
Windus, E. 660 
Wing, E. 572 
Wingfield, C. 678. 
J. 546 
Winpenny,R.C.334 
Winnington, Sir T. 
E, 305 
Winstone, B. 546 
Wirter, G. R. 308, 
-544. J.544 


Winton, E. M. de 
660 
Wire, D. W. 306 
Wise, E. 89. S.570. 
Wiseman, X. 455 
Wittall, M. 575 
Wix, E. A. 660. F. 
565 
Wodehouse, N. 420 
Wollaston,C.R.110. 
S. W. 446 
Wolseley, E. E. 687 
Wontner, T. 680 
Wood, A. E. 421. 
A. R. 334. E. 
214. E.C. 493. 
F. A. P. 423. F. 
J. 334. H. 88. 
H. A. 89. J. 566. 
Lt. W. E. 447. 
Major-Gen. W. 
419. P. W. 213. 
S. G. 420. W. 
P. 87, 543 
Woodburn, A. 214 
Woodcock, M. 546 
Woodd, M. J. 660 
Woodham, E. 216 
Woodman, J. 567 
Woods, R. 420 
S. 566 
Wovodward,H.J.423. 
T. 420 
Wooley, C. E. 455 
Woolgar, J. W. 452 
Woolley, J. T. 308 
Woolright, E. M. 
89 
Wooulnough, L. 571 
Wormeley, J. P.454 
Worrell, R. 685 
Worsley, E. 422. S. 
218 
Worsop, D. 330 
Worth, Capt. 659 
Worthington, M. 
42| 


Worthy, ‘C. 544. 
Mrs. 216 

Wotherspoon, R. A. 
686 


Wray, C. D. 420. 
C, E. 454. H.424 
Wrench, M. F. 308 
Wrey, E. 307 
Wride, J. 90 
Wright, E. H. 546. 
F. L. 452. H. K. 
222. Lr.-Gen. G. 
543. P. 567. R. 
B. 306 
Wroth, W. B. 449 
Wrotham, E. 328 
Wulff, J. G. 544 
Wyatt, E. 90, 218, 
331. H. H. 90. 
J.R. 424. Major 
Gen. E. 565 
Wykes, M.A. E. 683 
Wylde, S. 423 
Wyman, J. A. 108 
Wyndham, C.S.545 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. Sir 
H. W. W. 419 
Wynne, Mrs.C.573. 
R. W. 90 
Wynyard, Major- 
Gen. E. B. 305 
Wyon, C. S. 328 
Wyse, M. H. 220. 
Rt. Hon. T. 419 
Wyton, M. 448 
Yardley, J. 90 
Yates, J. 424. 
572 
Yeo, J. 568. M. H. 
106 
Yerburgh, R. 446, 
657 
Young, C. 683. C. 
A. 106. G. 660. 
J. 680. Sir H. 
E. F. 305. W. 
544 
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